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As you know, Golden Age stands for all that is pure and 
good and wholesome. An age of virile men, fine women 


and happy, healthy children. 


Though the world itself may not 
be living through such a_ period, 
each one of us can make for him- 
self and for his’ family his own 
Golden ‘Age of health and strength 
through right living. 


Right living very definitely in- 
cludes right eating. 


The. American people are waking 
up to this fact. More and more 
they are forming the habit of 
‘selecting their not for the health 
and strength it has for them as 
well as for its flavor. This is the 
@ruest economy. 


: Perhaps you know that golden 
rrain has always stood for the sym- 
bol of the Golden Age. From the 
wheat field comes the very essence 


of bedy-building material. 


“Phen one step in the direction of 
right living—and a very important 
step—is the right eating of the 
best products of good wheat. 
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Golden Age Macaroni products 
bring you the purest gold of 
golden Durum wheat. The dross 
—the starchy part—eliminated; 
the bone and sinew-making gluti- 
nous part retained and made into 
rich, nutritious, delicious and 
clean macaroni and spaghetti. 

Eat more of macaroni products— 


they are the paving blocks on the 
road to your Golden Age of health. 


Dealers— your golden opportunity 
lies in Golden Age Macaroni 
products. One of the few food 


products that has mot advanced lt 


with the high cost of living. 
Made, measured and sold by all 


the Golden Rules of business. You 
will find a double satisfaction when 
you sell these products through 
cementing your relations with 


your customers and the pleasant 
and profitable relations you will 
have with us. 


This is the Golden Age of Service. 
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The Biggest Food value in America for 10¢ 
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Stylish overcoats 
\ THEN you start looking for real stvle in overcoats this fall. 


. - ' 1* 1 : } 
the hew ideas for young men and stylisna business men, look 


fir { tor our label. That means not only STS le, but all-w oo] fabric S 
: and fine tailoring; it’s a small thing to look tor, but a big thing to find. 
Hart Schaffner 5 _niaiedeemonas init 
Marx \ hove, | 
Clothes : wa 
Hart Schaffner & Marx 
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LEATHER SOLES 


How You May Detect 
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Hidden Values in 
Leather Soles 


TOTHING vet produced for guarding 
the feet of men and women equals 
the natura/ protection and spring- 





iness of good sole leather 





| 


this, snoe specialists, foot surgeons, and 
government experts buying shoes for the army 
agree. Because the leather sole is porous 
it permits the feet to breathe: being flexible, as 
Z ature grew it, it expands and shapes itself to 









feet; having sufficient resiliency, it sup 


ia the instep muscles properly and preserves 
arch of the foot. 





> dificulty has been, heretofore, to tell good leather 
soles from inferior ones. For, when soles are stained, 








has been the only test of quality 

















and edges beveled, they all /oo4 alike. Wear 





But in these times of high shoe costs and uncer- 
tain values, it becomes doubly important that 
you know your shoe money is buying its full 
measure of worth. 








And this is why Armour stamps the famous 
Oval Label on the bottom of all frst-guality soles 
the honor-mark long known as the quality sign 
Armour’s best products, whatever they may be. 
409% of each of the best hides 1s good enough 


tor these top-grade soles—the tough, dense, close-grained 
leather from the middle of the back, where Nature grows 
it heaviest—oak-tanned to vive greatest Wear-resistance 








You have probably been wearing these soles in the past; 
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Armour has been making them for many years 






now emphasize our responsibility to you, to shoe 


retailers and to shoe manutacturers by guaranteeing qual- 
through this identifying mark. The Oval Label is 
guide to value—and furthermore an indication of 
quality in the entire shoe, be it for men or women. 







lt pays to be critical today. 





And while there is no rule 


which says that you should demand Armour 



























Leather Soles, every reasoning of common-sense 

urges that you do do it. Merchants who aim to 

sell fullest shoe service will be glad to furnish 
you shoes with Armour Leather Soles. 


Look for the Oval Label. 
ARMOUR LEATHER CO. 


Chicago Boston 
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BOUT four years ago, I think it was B = if I Ee DD I ‘ ©. the e. ra 
I wrote an article for THE Sat- 2) W { We OO B ] t ia it | 
URDAY EVENING Post tellir of ev i earke 
i our search through the souther! ‘ 
i of the State of Connecticut for an i ‘ 
i ed fi ur f our failure to find s 
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( near i re Fo i 
lan it t ‘ 
need ea the ince 
f far i I evel best to exte The 
( rt is it were, evange e one of the t 
» mo rough) 1 ed tarms the 
entire United State By the same toker 
, we are also members in good standing ol 
the Westchester County New Y ‘ 
Despair Associatior 
The Westchester County Despair Asso ere 
tion was founded by George Creel, w! 
) one of our | t ne t do 
Washington¢ abies rn ss Self-Winding Alarm Clocks 
ne elating t t ir ! idit ) 
bn s founder he ual pre ve 
cde TI " ‘ la 1 i 
) ea rr r ‘ Ar the 
bred pe 0 } n P ‘ any g 
I iCn » Nat i 
‘ of that most la t ! é f t 
t i! t t 
es A se t 
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If he | ne silo and prompt Phe 
I | appe te ive a hal f de ‘ 
hibe ely goir ¢ le ‘ 
caten afire ne ! i Lily I ‘ 
t new re “A ! i I r g els \\ 
, we " ll q é , Mr. Cobb Getting Close to Nature , 
} eu ! ‘ I € t ‘ 
} | f s sprit ydry in A ist: if 
} b to one of ose fatal dise ‘ ! t ‘ Te 1 
t | e Je t ( Ke | i nip, f ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
' eT! time to e to laying \ ner ‘ i { est W 
velcomed t e fold I ma tate I é ‘ ‘ é r 
than six r f t e, W ire ¢ eve H e ne é 
reier to se ct I | i subsequent o 


The Long, Tired Career of a Tired Business Man the 





Ur NTIL last spring we had been living in the city for twelve years, with aslice of the 
J about four years out of the middle, during which we lived in one of the most suburbat the iid, espe 
of su’urbs. First we tried the city, then the suburb, then the city agair and the l Having former 
upshot was, we decided that neither « ty nor iburb would do for u In the pu ne 
j there was the daily comm considered; besides, the suburb was n« ey nevi f 
nor country, but a commi ! he drawb of the « and the ] | t t 
not many of the advantages of either. And the city was the city of New Yorl at dawr Subse 
Ours, I am sure, had been the common experience of the majority of those who move need an alarm cloct I 1 ke ‘ Y 
to New York from smaller communities—the experience of practically all except the but you get uy 
group from which is recruited the confirmed and incurable New Yorker After i t ising e « 
move to New York it take everal months to rid you of homesickne for the ‘ little brown her 
you have left; this period ove t take everal years usually to cure 1 of the lure ht forget t 


of the city and re re to you the longing ior the npier and saner thing iorget t ‘ @ ala’! i 
























































here she doesn’t, she likes 








oO W ike up 
rty-five and converse about her in- 
‘ the matter in a shrill and penetrating 
It had been so long since I had lived in the 
A) ntry I had forgotten about the early-rising 
f barnyard fowl. I am an expert on the 
t Mu Only this morning there was a 
ter suffering from hay fever or a touch of 
: tarrh, or something that made him quite hoarse; 
trolled up from the chicken house to a 
ctly beneath my bedroom window, just 
4 tne rst pint treat of the new day were 
ng the eastern skies, and spent fully half an 
there clearing his throat. 
But | am getting ahead of my story. I should 
bn ea g of last spring, not of this fall. More 
1 more we found the lure of the country was 
enmeshing our fanme After each trip to the 
‘ ent back to town to find that, in our 
‘ the flat had somehow grown more stuffy 
d more crowded; that the streets had become 
r ind more congested. And the out- 
) vith us was as the outcome has been 
t} many hundreds and thousands and hun- 
dre of thousands of others. We voted to go to 
trie I I to live 
Having reached the decision, the next thing 
is to decide on the site and the setting for the 
reat adventure. We unanimously set our faces 
i t New Jersey, rnainly because, to get from 
New Jersey over to New York and back again, 
y must take either the ferry or the tube; and 
‘ if there was one thing on earth that we cared less 
for than the ferry it was the tube. To us it seemed 
it most of the desirable parts of Long Island 
r ulread preémpted by persons of great 
lth, living, so we gathered, in a state of dis- 
N iting aloofne and, as a general rule, 
ling social association with families in the 
humbler walks of life Round New York the rich cannot 
be too careful—and seidom are, 
Land in the lower counties of Connecticut, along the 
nd, was too expensive for us to consider moving 
ere But the emained what seemed to us then and 
a ems to us yet the most wonderful spot for country 
F homes of persons in moderate circumstances anywhere 
4 thir he New York zone, or anywhere else, 
matter—the hill country of the northern part 
cl er ( nty, far enough back from the Hudson River 
ivoid the justly famous Hudson River glare in the 
! ind close enough to it to enable a dweller to enjoy 
“ e Hudson River breezes and the incomparable Hudson 
‘ hive enery. 
When the News Leaked Out 
| YESIDES, alot of ourfriends lived there. There was quite 
f i colony of them seattered over a belt of territory that 
~ ervened between 
the ignil ent 
estate f the mult 
? naire to the 
hw and he 
} md the Croton 
| ‘ ip the valley 
hk L prove ot elin 
than ad now 
led upon the neig) 
o ! hood whe we 
I i é The 
‘ of finding a suit 
le | rik t 
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At This Writing lam an Abandoned Farmer of the Most Pronounced Type 


situated, perfectly appointed ¢ ountry places, for one reasor 
were to be had for such remarkable fi 
Indeed, when we heard the actual amounts the figure 
more than remarkable 


“this person may be shy in some of his department 





he interested me and asked him to go on. j 
they were absolutely startli 
am convinced that nothing is so easy to buy 
place and nothing is so hard to sell. 





based upon our own experiences on the buy 
the « xy riences of some of my acquaintances who want to 
and who are taking it ou 
ition to agents and owners, there came also road 
builders, well diggers, interior decorators, landscape gar- 
deners, general contractors, an architect f 
nurseries, tree-mending experts, professional forester 
sons desiring to be superintendent of our country 
persons wishful of taking care of our livestock f 
whole shoal of them. 
we had not yet bought a place; 
looked at a place with the prospect of buying 
without exception these callers were willing to 





It booted us nothing to explain that 


r he cont ed: “I di t care nat a I j 
i certainly did write one mighty fur t K, 
. You've ote some books that I didn’t kee ) 
much for: but tl nere book, el it’s give me one aug 
, 
i me a tl} ind! I can come in dead tired out 
t up and read a page yes, read i 
es metime and tr chelly t tr ( 
e to think up all them con ) 
‘ e of me, see! the ther 
it calls themselves hu e nerve to 
it did 1 say the name of this par c 
isked, warn g to the man in spite ol r ell ] 
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with me and use up hours of my 


how well qualified they were to « 





— 


as soon as I had bought land, or ever 
had boug} ' &.. | 

From the ruck of them as they came avalanch- ( 
ing down upon us two or three faces and dl- ] 
vidualities stand out. There was, for example, | 
the chimney expert. That was what he called 
himself a chimney expe rt. His specialty was con- 


+ 





stru 





ng chimne ys that were guaranteed agai! 
t 


smoking, and curing chimneys, built by ot} 


which had contracted the vice. The circumstance 





of our not having any cl , an} 
at the moment did not faze him when I had stated 
that fact to him. He had already 


hat and overcoat and taken a seat in n y 








and he continued to remain rmght there. ii 


seemed comfortable; in fact, I believe he said he 
was comfortable. 
‘rom chimneys he branched out into a general 


» topics of the 


, 





conversation with me upon th 

In my t 
about a wi j 
they had superior advantages over him. Son 


had traveled about over the wo 


t persons Who KnewW ess 


e I have met } 
} + + 


Tr range of subjects an he did. but } 











information; some had been educated into a 
broad and comprehensive ignorance, But hers | 
was a self-taught idiot—one, you might say, who 
had made himself what he was. He ma nave ) 
known all about the habits and shortcor $ ol FY 
flues; but, once you let him out of his « ‘ P | 
was adrift on an uncharted sea of misp1 need 
names, misstated facts and faulty dats 

We dis« ussed the wal or, ratner, re errone- 


ously discussed it; and he told me 





about when it would 

politics and first one ng and then anothe intil ¢ 
finally the talk worked its way round to | ture; 

ind then it was he told me I was one of la- 


vorite authors. ‘“‘ Well,”’ I said to myself, at that, 





ight in others.’ And then, aloud, I told m that 














| somet 






tooth pe der t 





Doing My Level Best to Convert or, as it Were, Evangelize One of the Most Thoroughly Abandoned Farms Page 59 





Concluded on 
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A TREASURE UPON EARTH 
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PROLOGUE 
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: commiciemamitieatc | By DONN BYRNE Weieitisa: 


TLLUSTRATED BY kK F JAMES 








suggested luxury 
long mahogany tat 








all these were enough 








tui the minds of people. And there was 
at other peculiarity of his—- those features, grim as those 
Paul going d n among the Gentiles, could change in 
tant int in expre on ol ecstat beatitude i holy, 
‘ ed thing before which even the most cyr al would 
r be abashed. And sincere too; I myself, who am cynical, 
i " $ that! 
Everyor banker and vestryman and devotee, will 
; ea with admiration of Strong’s early aay behind a 
i farn 1 of the indomitable ambition that led 
his é le obstacles and work his hrough 
ege The ume a hiatus of fifteen years, in which he 
t tended ‘ ire of souls in forgotten districts—in small 
Maine n poverty-stricken backwaters of New 
Jerse For five of those years the man’s intense fire sent 
: ny ! i to the poor, as ascet is ever an 
2 ! for ir life, what e shall eat, or 
‘ eal he preached Is not the life more 


a series of small parishes 


as a church buil 





der, as an 
imu trator and as a clever man He might have been 











eve then, with a wife, and a daughter who was then 
fourtes He had n irried young, believing in the practice 
or! ( ! prea ment fowls of the air sow not, 
iY ! ‘ nor gathe nt yet are fed. And so 
el ind | rood iously, but healthily. 
| is} iching at one summer, when 
Hinchman, the theatrical manager, happened to hear him. 
Hinchm or rather his wife, was high in the councils of 
St. M ’s, in N Yo It was in a moment of idleness 
that Hinchman went to church. I am not flippant, and 
{ am net maligning Hinchman—I am merely keen on 
trutl If His man was short on religion he was long on 
recognizing genius. The history of the American stage is 
( lence of that. Hinchman went back to New York with 
a new, electric enthusiasm 
I te uu the man’s a bird!” he exploded to } friends 
of the congregati *He’s a knock-out from the first bell 
a* l yw what I'm talking about,don't 1? We ll, goget | im!” 
And so with his wile 1 quiet, staid Cape Cod woman, 
ead iy r of homesickness for the salt Atlant vinds, 
very gentle ul and with his daughter Enda, black and 
fie is | ud beneath her demure demeanor of a 
t ! the } on and enthu 
aa ism ol her tatner with these to New 
York he came, and assumed the pa 
torate of Mary’s, that hoary, digni 
ind excet ng:.y ta hionable church 
> cl imt amid the lin and 
bust | ower Fourth Avenue as 
; though it iy In green fields And to i DR a 
from it, round about it, went the » 
triking figure of Hloward Strong, pass 
ne by the habby office buildings of 
the district, the oid ok and junk 
the yueer restaurants with 
ved and Armenian names, the 
> ‘ yy mansions that were now aliens’ 
! ling Ise everywhere on his 
‘ nd as a physician of souls 
/ It not so much in this guise that 
: ‘ emembered as by the dramatic 
eachments that fell from his lips 
* inthe pulpit. There was that famous 
Sunda evening when the hearts of 
‘ ( egation were sick with 
pa An epidemic of meningitis 
had vept through the city 
taking toll every whither —from 
3 hose who sat in majesty to the 
2 captive n their dungeons, 
he great organ had ceased 
ind if ist pe iiinygs were rip 
fa pling off like passing thunder. 
Z e faint lights gave somehow 
he sense and atmosphere of 
oe nexpected things. The 
m alsi lggested un- 
ithomable space In the pul 
t Strong's erect spare figure 
white surplice stood forth 
> e a mystic statue in a gloomy 
gin nple here was a long mo- 
mer ence before he spoke 
The serried congregation held 
> breatt ! nexplicable fear. 


he pastor lear i forward 


lhe Angel of Deathis among 


vou! } oice carried like a 
ng bell 1 can almost 
} ir the beating of his wing 
\ f p went through the 
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Fifth Avenue with his little boy. And Madge Wentworth? 
On Monday I saw her stop to buy violets from the little 
Greek woman on Madison Square. And Colonel Went- 
worth, her father—the old golfer, whose eternal subject was 
the decay of the game? He had gone through two wars, 
scarred and battle-hacked, and yet a little breath, a little 
pestilence, has taken him, like a thief in the night 
» that terrible eve ning who 





There are none who were ther 


will ever forget the sobbing multitude; the gray, drawn 
t upward from the depths. 


faces; the prayer that wen 

To others, 
funeral. That staid and loyal lady succumbed at last to 
the homesickness that had eaten at her heart for years. 
She had been happy, in a way, with Howard Strong, for 
she loved him above all earthly things; but there was a 
disorientation to her spirit in the great cosmopolis that her 
spirit could never overcome. She had accompanied her 
husband here, as a faithful wild animal would, and she 
had died beside him, as conceivably a faithful wild animal 
might, of panic and loneliness in the great wilderness of 
the city. Her last act of abnegation had been to request 
burial in the grounds of his church, where his voice might 
pierce through to her through the green blanket of her 
resting place 

A cold and piercing day it was, with a faint drizzle of 
gray rain. The black mass of the congregation mingled 
with the white tombstones in a gray and tragic harmony. 
The men stood with bared heads in spite of the chilling 
drift, and the women wept openly, for now they knew of 
her homesickness and her heart’s desire, and from a pale 
and timid littke woman she was metamorphosed in their 
minds to a tragic, romantic figure. They watched her 
husband himself conduct the service at the grave head. 

“*For I am a stranger with thee, and a sojourner’’’—his 
tones gave all the anguish of her exile. He fumbled with 
the ritual book and his voice faltered as though he were on 
the point of breaking down. 

The dull rumble of traffic without stilled for an instant 
as though some giant hand had halted it for reverence. 
There was only the dropping of the rain and the sibilant 
rustle of moistened branches. A queer look had come into 
Strong’s face as he bent downward—the poignant memory 
of past loveliness, and of ancient happy moments, and 
of brave, ambitious dreams. 


perhaps, there was more drama to his wife’s 


1 


cometh up, and is cut down, like a flower,’’ 

wa and never continueth in one stay. 

And here ends one pe riod of Howard Stror g's 
life, as sharply defined as an act in a mummers’ 
play. I can understand easily that impatient, 
high-strung man’s finding impossible the bare 
dank rooms where her placid presence would 
never again come and go. There was his daugh- 
ter, it is true, but for some reason s did not 
engross his time and attention. If he had been 











* ¢, of the domestic type—that is, contented with 


the timid adventures of his own 
hearth— he would never have beer 
the great outstanding figure that 
took New York by storm. He 
wanted something to occupy his 
attention and banish from his mind 
the pain that was in 
it but that he had 
not the patience to 
suffer. 

‘I must go out; I 
must talk to people,” 
he told himself, “‘or 
else— God forgive 
me—I shall go mad!’ 

And he found 
plenty of men to talk 
to—everyone, in fact. 
The great bankers 
and merchants who 
formed his congrega- 
tion, the legislators, 
the men of science 
all welcomed him as a 
man'in his ovn field 
as big as they in theirs 
They were just a trifle 
on their guard with 
him, for their precon- 
ceived idea of a cler- 
gyman was of a meek individual 
bound by dogma as by brazen fet- 
ters; whose opinions must be 





handled as gently as fragile bric- 
brac; in whose hearing neither 
word nor expression nor idea must 
be ventured upon that could not 
bear the aqua fort 
church teaching. But instead of 
that they found what to them was 
a refreshingly virile figure, a man 
of the world in manner and diction, 


of medieval 


aman conversant with live issues 
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and appreciative of modern movements. And witha mingled 
sigh of relief and shout of joy they took him to their arn 
“He's all right,” they told one another. “When y 


get to know him you find he’s a regular guy 


And so it came to pass that Howard Strong, of 
church mil t, became a steady figure in their conversa 








ns, 1 games, in the daily life of men who before 
had knowr He dined 
] 


at clubs; he saw problem plays and sometimes used the 





as pastor at a distance. 





aS texts for his sermons. He was photographed for a 


Sunday paper, playing golf with a millionair 





even seen at the ringside the sorrowful nig 





rangy Pride of Roscommon sagged, tremble 
before the onslaught of the blond giant from Pittsburg} 
“There’s one thing I like about Strong,”” Endicott, the 


steel man, told his associates: “‘ The man’s broad-minde 


These things went not without comment It is 
inalienable right of every citizen to criticize those in | 
places, and every citizen exercised that right in the case of 


Howard Strong to his heart’s content. He became known 





as the millionaires’ pastor. In that maelstr 
oratory which Madison Square is, a new prophet used the 
person of the pastor, who was passing by, to poi is 
turbulent moral. 

“And there goes one,” he bellowed, “in purple and 


fine linen! The man who sells Christianity to the mil- 


lionaires! The priest who sacrifices unto Mammon! Lo 











at him now, proud and haughty 

Strong wheeled round. He saw in a flash the bloodshot 
eye, the hating mouth, the finger that quivered. He made 
his way toward the man in t} 1. 

““My brother,” he ! ou are very wrong!” 

He turned to the man’s « d addressed the ! 





that resonant voice of his that clothed in conviction the 
words it carried. 

“Brethren,” he told them, “I do preach religion to the 
millionaire more than to the workingman, for the rich 
man needs it more. Is it not writter 
camel to go through the eye of a needle, 


man to enter into the kingdom of God’ 





ingd 1 

He looked at them squarely and his voice barked out 
Vibrant and virile 

if any man believe that I am not rea i r 

minute to minister to ar ne. then he vrong: al , he 
persist In belie githeisa rin his heart. For I have 
an office unto ever ne to the millonaire and ‘ 
magdalen, to the legislator and to e lawl to the 





banker and to the bum 


Now all thi 











with a hungry tongue It thought over the matter and 
listened to the man’s reasoning, and that overgrown, 
infantile city f ywwed the argument with the stolidity of 
a child. Assuredly there was something t t, New Y« 
agreed. An ancient Greek—his name is gone from my 
head—sneered at Athens, remarking t everything new 
is admirable. This caustic allusion might have suited 
equally well the newer cosmopol hrewd and ye 
infantile person who is New York has a horror of 
what he tech? ally calls old stuf limes change and we 
with them. Gone were the feudal days, and now wa 
libe rty. Gone the tacking schooner, and now the ocean 
greyhound. And gone was Simeon Stylites, ascetic sai 
of Antioch, who abode thirty years on the summit of 
a stone pillar that he might attain unto holine and u 


his place was the Reverend Howard Strong, well-clothed, 


¢ ' 
¢ 


well-mannered, broad-minded—a man of the world! 


mr 


No? were you to have met Enda Strong al 
Avenue you might not have noticed her at 





any rate, from a distance you woul 





demure figure, clothed demurely in sul 
demurely and with a demure expression on her face 


But if you came closer you 





costume was relieved here and there by an unexpected 








touch of chica t to flower worn 
unexpectedly, a mannish that raised 
it from the region of d of art. The 
demure carriage did its best t« ssom quality 
of a Russian dancer. If those ped were 
lifted you wi ild have seen in the b eves fe and 
personality strong and bubbling, sweeping onward like 


a swuit river 


I can think of no one whose portrait is more firm 








etched in my mind than Enda Strong’s. A tall, | 
woman, and yet extraordinarily supple. There was much 
of her father in her, and that refined somehow ind ye 
not enoug! That m: wa rong 
and had not the silk s. The 
was character even n t t 
the slightly large nose, n, to 
haughty toss of the : 
to her, life in the di e strong 
marked eyebrows anc ell-shaped 
clean moutl Even her healthy olive n seemed to 
pulsate, to breathe 

“An engine running in neutral,” one might have 


thought a blooded Gog on a leash 


ii. 
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She must have devised a ma f her pe nalitv when 
very young. She understood ind it Wa ‘ nd nature to 
her to act up to what was expected of a minister's daug! 
ter. But even from behind the m: the expression of 
power shone fort} One would know, even if his back 
was turned, when Enda Strong came into a room. And 
there was another thing whose pows he could not utterly 
conceal— that rich, well-modulated olce Ol hers, that 
thrilled like a chord of mu 


But there was never an occasion on 1} record when 


she was not self-contains i and reserved At that « xpensive 


girls’ college wher } had 
been sent, thoug popular 
with everybody she never 


formed close compar 
ships. She stood apart from 
the ruck of the daughters of 
plutocrats, as thougl he 
knew she was among ‘them, 
not of them. 

There were two occasions 
when she took the leash off 
that quick spirit of her 


Men tell with chuckles and 





old ladies with a sense of im 
propriety of the day when 
passing along 





she saw a rawboned Iris! 
woman beating up her 
husband with a great thor- 
oughness. A crowd, half 
gleeful and half uncertain 
what to do, was standing | ) 
The man was small, and per 
haps timidity or perhay 
some innate sense of chivalry 
kept him from striking bax 
Enda Strong walked to the 
center of the group. 

“Stop that!”” she called 
imperiously. 

The crowd moved in a 


tle closer Thewoman <« 
from her mauling to look at 
the girl, and then opened her 
mouth. 

“You big, shameless har 
ridar tg Er da be van cain ly 
and in a few minutes she had 
the woman completely 
cowed. Theman had slipped 
off, God knows whither 
The crowd gathered round, 
chuckling. 

“Will you loafers please 
move on?”’ she said, and an 
instant late r they were stall 
ing off before the steady gaze 
of her eyes A grotesque 
and rather humorous inci- 
dent it seems to me, a rever 
sal of the hero who prevents 
a man from beating his law 
ful wife, but it shows to some 
extent the power and dignit 
of the girl. | 

And there was also the 
more seriou and, some are 
inclined to consider, the |} ———_ 
phemous—incident of tl 
Sunday-school outing to A 
bury Park. A sort of ferryboat had been awakened from its 
honorable desuetude and chartered to carry two hundred 


children. For some reason, in that willfu ul Which ship 


have, the boat elected to } e up on a shoal off Sar 1) Hook 
It looked like dar ger, but the children did not know 
The Reverend James Ransome, a little white, rose and 
looked toward Enda. 

“I am going to begin the hymn, Nearer, my God, to 
thee!"’ he told her. ; 

“Oh, no, you're not!” she ipped at him, he who 
had known her only as the demure Sunday-school n 
tress! “You are going to stay where you are, and the 
first move you make to start that hymn I'm going to see 





if there are irons aboard and have you put in then 


And she stood a grim ! they were 
rescued four hours later ed t meone 
that all the time she h rribly, nauseat- 





ingly afraid! 
I don’t think she lov 


strong was a man 











» ad oO 
hardly a man to k t 
high a pinnacle for the warm, close things of life 
him. She thought of him alway is a presence 
occupy the head of the table at mealtime some 
out ever a word for her, so engrossed was he in | wl 


thoughts and ambitions; or if he l spea » her it was 
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“Yes,"’ Ryan Sighed On. “I've Got to Sacrifice the Best Thing I’ve Struck in My Life”’ ACK aga the 


























































! al | 
she would si 1 t 
ind Say not! £ } 
What al it hat } ‘ f ne I> ‘ 
would twit her 
one we i smile “ her face er 
I ‘ | ‘ 
he could not see the temt her eve ‘ ‘ 
ar 
erw ‘ " 
t ! 
ir 
f 
‘ | . 





tt 
‘ 4 ‘ 
' i 
Vaste ‘ 
il exper! eT | 
ii 
‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
it { 
cle nal ; f 
ind ( 
! ‘ lle 
il ‘ 
noderet ’ 
She | y 
] 
if \ ‘ t | r 
hand 
hand i 
har } 
her } } ‘ } 
ul V ( ‘ 
before which she st ‘ 
i 
I t ta 
we th ' If life j 
‘ Tre t rhe ‘ 
ifter it herself. and ‘ 
nd } ; 
ind ny ‘ ‘ 
bir } , 
r ‘ eve ‘ 
eve ‘ eve } 
that mon } | 
fe« me mig} } i 
\4 ! re ’ ’ 
the } 
t De ing r f 
Ai ¥ im] 
] } heal 
y a t A 
" f Jer ho tot red 
na ie 


i ee ae ’ — at, on m 









tne n I 
“We I must be getting off!’ He would repeat } re ™ ’ sel , 
eter i} se and ther yi d leave her ‘ ‘ ed a . pay : 
It had been five years now since her mother died, and nd , g th f the clerg 
those five years had passed, a blank gra period in that R he fat ‘ forms - ilanes ha , 
dull, drably pretentious } e which went with the incu a oailaae ti : tena satan da 
bency She had a housekeeper to he p her, and the usual f ane . i . 1s thous , 
quota of servants, and be md the light iti f the } p did ore inte ta 
the Sunday } l nere he taug! the irl mer! | ‘ P iis Mi ’ 
cletie nnected t the hu there v } } , ; rhe grea ; 
| her to a Ou } ent he il alone the t N eve i I ne 
event W that ist dral draw rr , f ‘ ‘ | : , he 
hadow on ‘ em h eve . . NJ A tla 
place, with its dull pictures on the em. | ' ' va 
apes | me anaen } ( £ n etching of a " f ‘ W he ure 
fan is loreigr ithnedrai ! ‘ ea ed fire | } ‘ 
n uninviting couch rig iy t ew 1 dect ‘ H r | ‘ 
I for a ministe austere a deserted chu yg ‘ ; ilt« , 
Outside, on ever le ‘ ) ist and 9 i Now om om WW ; 
i ng Fif Ave at . tat Ar ere ¢ 1 
Va é eal ( t } j +} ‘ We're f ‘ 
ed nd ett ‘ ed ‘ t ng yy 
a i westwa the f I I r I 
| ned a hive of be« 
trious, we rdered, hay And r re , 
qarawing-roon ! ‘ ‘ é ‘ ‘ t ‘ 












But why should you let me into this?” Strong per- 

| Forrest's snakelike eyes glittered 

La ye n to rock bottom,’’ Merz began. “Now, 

f th a charity proposition! It’s 

Ke it to be , you're going to 

are < t This is a monumental work. 

W eg re ( t the shiptul We're stuck for 
N the outside forty-nine per cent has got to be 

4 ef that you're one of the promoters is 

, y to bring it by the hundred thousands. This isn’t 
g nr naires’ affair at all. It’ going to be 
And the people are going to put their money into 


this as they { into savings banks. And 


ire going to help them do it.” 
I see g murmured dubiously. For an 
leita let en ation, as ofa walker 

ar t ely scenting a precipice 


Forrest began, 
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very well to sw ay a vast congregation, to hay e their admira- 
tion, their adulation. But that ended, he shrewdly sus- 
pected, at the church door. No, he wanted more than that. 
He wanted the sense of power that the others of his circle 
had. 

There was Conroy, for instance. 
wait at the White House anterooms 
private representatives of kings!—but Conroy walked 
straight through. He gave his wishes 
orders—and these were respected. 


Ambassadors might 
ambassadors, the 


some even said his 
Morg instein, the 
hook-nosed, adipose banker, could plur ge the world into 
Delavan! A whim of 
Delavan’s might upset a countryside. Mitchell, it was 
~athed, had once, fora per- 
sonal enmity, ruined a city of 
twenty thousand souls. 

‘‘A great game!’’ |} 
thought. ‘Great 


war to-morrow if he so pleased. 


















1e 
stakes!”’ 











Afte d in that And what was it that gave 
‘ hat could wheedle money these men their power and left 
he most cautious, “finance is only shrewd him impotent? Had he not as 
mn ense, We've grasped a situation and much brains as they? 
eo rendy 4 ton it. It’s only the occasion that He had. As wide a vi- 
kes ft ar itely safe fifteen per cent so sion? As analytical a 
estment: as under other circumstance ' , mind? As broad a cul 
vould be fs e. Let me quote you ‘ ture? Undoubted] 
me gure ” And his voice-went off eo | Might he not be as pow- 
\ } 7 is abracadabra of erful as they? He 
uy , ntere f mort thought so. It was their 
ip | and deferred gold counters in the 
, ' ntricate vaults and their crisp saf 
i ‘ { fix ‘ it Strong fron bills, and the ornate 
P ' i hypno engraved certificates and 
‘ ‘ g he ild a bonds. These were the 
the ore of the pla " weapons by which they 
{ , } beet Lines gained and maintained 
‘ mena of 1 power. Power such as 
f he, preaching ideals from 
A } e aspect of a pulpit, might never at- 
i peal yu tain were it not 
ere agai e that He smiled to himself with a 
we nit it ble flicker int« sort of pleased ecstasy, for to 
| ‘ ire hely night were laid the foundations 
it Investor of a power as big as theirs, a 
eed emone A yreat pul vast financial groundwork that 
! Andf yu are could be builded up with his 
‘ i earning ability and keen foresight until 
f them as well as from it outtopped theirs as the great 
pyramid King Cheops built out- 
As to that,” Strong put ir tops the lesser ones about it. 
ha tangible touch of pride, A queer twinge of conscience 
{ can invest a little myself touched him, The atmosphere 
I've got eighteen thousand of sharply defined ideals in which he had 
Mir. Me has helped me it “ene Bagel of Death lived for twenty years now closed about 
me profitable busine to Bimoan Hout She him for an instant. “Blessed are the 
Merz waved hand depre Voice Carried Like a Tolling Bett —"'I Can poor’’—came the Beatitude to his mind: 
catingly, as though it were a Almost Hear the Beating of His Wings"’ “Blessed are the poor in spirit: for theirs 
trith is the kingdom of heaven.” 
much the better!"’ Forrest said with enthusiasm He shook the thought from him with impatience, for no 
‘ much the better!” longer were the old tenets holding him. The broad- 
As he walked down Fifth Avenue homeward from the mindedness that had made him a man of the world had 
ib—-for he was too elated to take his car—there were shaken the fabric of his one-time faith. Ages come and 
many who recognized him as the rector of St. Mary’s. go, he thought, and beliefs with them. The things of 
His picture was too familiar in the papers for him not to be Galilee were not the things of the New World. The doc- 
recognized; his face in the pulpit too well known. And _ trines preached on a mountain in Syria to fisher folks and 
ju ecause it was so familiar, being constantly seen, none shepherds of the hills would have accorded little with the 
noticed the changes in the man’s countenance. True, these glory of Greece and Rome. And Greece and Rome passed 
were minute but they were there. The face was fuller away, and came ascetic medieval Europe with its bizarre, 
and expression on it satisfied; having a certain smug- romantic doctrines. And even these went. And now, 
ness even, one might say. One would notice the well- to-day, in New York the old faiths would be unintelligible 
groomed appea e of him The mane of hair, still to the good-living, shrewd, hard-working people. They 
ruttled, was arranged so with studied artistic effect. His wanted what they could fathom, what would accord with 
cloth too, were no longer the first black garments to their own hard-headed experience. They wanted sanity. 
nd of the old days, but the product of a Madison Avenue He remembered with a sense of shock that this was 
tailor. “‘A good man,” one might say with conviction, Friday night and his Sunday’s sermon was as yet unwrit- 
“and a big man!’’ Yes, but ten years ago one would have ten. Suddenly, inspiringly, there came to him the text 
breathed w iwe A prophet from of old!” for it 
I don't |} vy whether money is good or whether it is “Every man also to whom God hath given riches and 
bad for a man, but of this one thing I am certain—that it & wealth, and hath given him power to eat thereof, and to 
was an evil thing for Howard Strong. It dulled the fine take his portion, and to rejoice in his labour; this is the 
| vith hit No longer now could he brook the — gift of God.” 
minor inconveniences of life—the unpleasantness of walk Vv 
he deferment of a desired purchase, the deprivation of hater gees had broken with a rush of rain. The great 
1 luxu tle liked, when among those comfortable com- flood torrents that come with the equinox had left 
of his, to have his car, Just as they had theirs. their courses to sweep over the city with the force of a 
LHe ed to belong to an expensive country club, and to second deluge. Rain swept downward in sheer weight of 
gn chits with the best of them. He liked to be able to water. It rushed past the sidewalks, in the gullies, like 
wn to Atlantic City fora week-end, and to Floridafor miniature mountain streams. Lights glistened pale and 
er cat , and northward to Bar Harbor or New faint through it, like marsh vapors. 
vher e dog days came And he liked the unspeken She stepped into Second Avenue bravely from the dingy 
ment he wealthy men with whom he associated flat house. Northward St. Mark’s Place glimmered like 
He good scout, Strong is!”’ he could imagine their an oasis. The dingy shops of the avenue showed ane- 
‘ And he pays his own way too!” mically through the mist haze like pale yellow phantoms. 
Hel} worked hard for this— with lectures, out-of-town Overhead the Elevated ground by on wet rails. An oc- 
n ns, and on Chautauqua circuit And, too, there was casional loaded taxi swept past with a rattle of chains. 
e help of Met a man who understood what he was up She looked about her for something to carry her home, but 
agai But now, somehow, the mere luxuries of life did nothing was in sight. There was a little Italian garage at 
n utisfy him. He wanted something more. It was all Tenth Street, she remembered; she had best try there. 
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She had come out af ) visit a family on Sec¢ 
Avenue, a harsh Scot 
who had nothing left beyond their prim faith in a world t 

come. The : her of it had died l? an ace dent lr the new 
Subway ex 

still held to life by sewing, and to the future world throu 
faith in the Reverend Howard Strong. They had gone 

St. Mary’s in th 


ch family whom thrift had failed and 





tion, and the mother and an ailing daughter 





nnocence of heart, and the dramat 


incident of their appearance in that plutocrat ec congrega- 
tion had impressed the rector. He held on to them as 
grimly as the pastor of a poor congregation might take 
hold of a rich devotee. sut his enthusiasm for the scant 


poor of his flock had waned recer tly , and when a call came 















to the house ior him to ZO al | comfort the poor, il Piri 
he was not there rd the appeal—her father wa 
dining with Mr nstead of calling the senior 
curate she decided to go herself. 

She walked into the Italian garage, dripping There 
was no one present except Cassandro, the proprietor, and 
a young man to whom he talking, a thin, e! 
possibly thirty, lark as she was herself, th a face as 


regular as a cameo of Antinous; brow high and | 





glowing and vet shrewdly worldly wise; nose long and 
firm; mouth firm, too, and yet a trifle tight-lipped; ct 
firm and sweeping. She noticed, with that quick glance 
hers, the respect Cassandro showed him, and she t 
also the trim, clear it of } clothes, a trifle Broadwa 
it is true, but not exaggeratedly so 

Cassar ir », Sm iy, fat, al loge t , Came tow ira eT 

“‘Have you got a taxi here that could take me ‘ 
she asked 

‘Nothing in the place.”” Cassand led. ““A 


“But surely ”* she pe ed 


All out, Miss Strong,’’ Cassandro said x 


Hle looked he With a ice of st ga emer 
His statement might be \ nlp . 
were too tluable o kk { I a 
comn I 

* All gone he repeats ve e! 

She looked out at the rain brave lr ‘ é i 
the garage her silhouette t i out a lean as a 
graph. She smiled as she started to go 

‘You've got a touring car or mething?” the figure 
who had been speaking to Cassandro said crisply) 

“Oh, yes!” 

*“ Haven't you got someone to rur yg 

“But no!” Cassandro insisted. ‘Mike, he out to dit 
ner; and Joe, he gone home. His wife Ni lv here 
but me. And I can’t leave the place, can I? I 1 
want it , 

“Get out the car, Giuseppe!” 

He walked toward Enda Strong and raised his soft hat 

“It’s a very bad night,” he said, ‘“‘and ther 


chance of your g iuff 
but I'd be glad to drive you home. My name's Lambi 
Rocco Lambi.” 

She looked at him he 


“Hurry up, 








Giuseppe!” he ordered 





“I’m putting you about dreadf she apologized, bu 
he put her words aside with a quick gesture of his hand 
For that single instant in which he lo ed he < 


felt somehow a sort of vague appraisement and challeng 











in his eyes. There was nothing personal in it peeeaijed 
though one human being were looking anothe 
spective of sex or station. In the dimness. some : a 
she felt a sense of force. as though there were near he 
power, a personality When the light showed — 
was surprised slicnin cask tanks af hin tae. ot te 

ple figure beneath his close-fitting suit 





“You work here with Mr. Cassandro?” she asked 
* Hardly 


] and : 
piace and a 


hat,”” he told her smiling 





few other garages hereabout 


The ] W gray ca was br ight out. He stepped »>tr 


wheel, and because she felt she was more a guest thar 


patron she sat on the front seat with hin They swept 


through St. Mark's Place and into Astor At Fourteent 
Street they were halted for t 
*“*My name is 


nda Strong | 
is the Reverend Howard Strong, of St. Mary’s. Are 





by any chance a member of his congregation? 


She was looking at the lean, brown, well-manicure 


hands that held the steering wheel Very slender ‘ 


were and very efficient, like a fine sword. A sort of raspir 


chuckle fell on her ez She looked upward 





red about the drawn corners of Lam! 


sardonic smile hove 
mouth. 

“I’m afraid I’m an 
Lambi was gri! 


awfully unregenerate per 


‘I confess to knowing more al 





cabarets than and a lot more of prize fightir 


than preaching. 





“IT don’t know about the fighting she laugne 
“But I wish I knew a little about cabarets and 


little less of churches.”’ 

They whipped round into Madison Avenue at Twent 
third Street. They slid up to the y as 
skates, gently. She got out. 





(Continued on Page 44 
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Wheat is Germany’s Financial 
ondition ? = By Albert W. Altwood 















OW can Germany stand the financial strain? And proclaim the impending breakdown of the Teuton n ney enough t \ ‘ facture ar ‘ \ 
when will she break down under it? system, but merely hint at it manufacturer 
These questions have been asked a million times Apparently the Germans have elir ited ance € € 
since the great war started, not only by experts, bankers made it nothing but bookkeeping. They may be bankrupt than for a 
and professors, but by all manner of m« and women ir ‘ vhat t it atte i they! ‘ t ance i 
every land F< t diff t mprenhend ne fa alte € i Ss gra i t ‘ é ig i 
financial ability \ le fighting is ove ‘ é igre para 1 " I eg " 
roused more universal interest in the world than any other to v that th her relative wealt ncome, saving 1 for things. M« 
nancial q 1estion that has ever come Now it Ame Germa t = l 
i has entered the war, and has ised t i ir et t Ng t porta na i t t 
simultaneously with the floating of a seventh by Germany, of a peopl f the 
e great quest ptrude tse I ‘ i | t (Ta é ‘ 
ever betore M4 z i t S A rie 
it the bea | t fT ilte ‘ i t Une 
‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ere pletely ‘ ed 
\ € gina zg t erest I l iSst \ 
! ga ‘ I Germa a ‘ eached that ‘ More ave 
ed! a Z € ) ago | N liffe e of England’s greats ‘ ‘ 
ed me prole ) He of a fig W Gern a dow and ‘ I t 
e ment f the ed ‘ t expe ea i ‘ f Ge ‘ 
e. One ot papers a i substar i \ | é i b 
ng! We t tr e the the-w whe ate t 
ha , Re, Germ : . gold, wit! e prese . f 4 
‘ e reg y Ger i sine ganiza got 
r inilorn ol a we ed ma e. W i NG xX A ga he pe e have ‘ t 
‘ t he pposed nea the é ed wi Gee The Rising Cost of the War 
Germar na til ve recent 4 ‘ ‘ A s A ‘ t t e re v ‘ it Ww it 
th clo ke precis Enemies ‘ alike ‘ u va ‘ t good Ihe e of | pata ‘ 
eered and jeered at Germa t M i mere ‘ eal | ess and | ( i j 
I ¢ ¢ € aper a l mag ‘ ‘ e bee! laise rea ‘ liaise | | i ie uit ‘ et 
writte r eu W ! i i f i ‘ t iy ‘ t ‘ ‘ \ 
, ‘ it} has been s é i ‘ vail \ ‘ W t N (se i ‘ t ‘ 
Crt i i | ‘ i « i i i n mere i lt he r ‘ i 
ment, f r ‘ er | | I e. B wha ‘ y ya é i e re I ‘ 
eve ts dete $ t ‘ (rerl i « is is I ‘ elf? As f ! i ‘ the ire ‘ 
Sé ed ~ Ain T } 4 ee ] t 0 é t t ere t edge T VT ‘ ‘ t 
Kee] e war g ‘ i ‘ 
bu here danger nat tl Line I reasor gz Ww t i hie t t il i ra 
Goods Needed More Than Money arried too far. Just as it was a mistake to re ea belligere Mae fuded, 1h 
ipon ther neta Apse Germal! t wou f t aay | aa ‘ ise price I eve ‘ i 
[ freceesgar ee people, passionately convinced of the as grave a mistake t illow her finances hole. | ‘ bee ist re and! ‘ the 
i Istice I their suse and despalr gy at time im tar ! pe not ng it ee} f but I i Lo ‘ ‘ read 1 
victory, have eagerly yught a possi lee lint! breakd ! KI \A w ar | lal ra ] ( t gett NG ea N nu ‘ j ‘ 
) , na t I E ‘ 1 espe i here i 1exa etnet | exact ‘ ‘ \ the ma re T ! l 
ilwa Loo! er than it rea ¢ M z I As t ‘ . ‘ t 
each Wer il i vO la 4 n exha Xt i ex i ‘ ire vale t 
ol Germal Vas nea Cs i ‘ ! i é t t ‘ ‘ 
employed to ir e the German pe ‘ t i ght est f { 
bond Vas er igt t y Dp such [ « | é N r ’ ‘ ‘ ! 
has been a succe whateve e mé ds ¢ ‘ Gra é ‘ ‘ If ere ‘ ‘ ‘ 
of German finance. Hone have bee ed. [he eve é ‘ eW M ( 
« ! om i ‘ ( Mi } i 
‘ ‘ Eve n | f I 
‘ el é c | i ‘ ‘ 
RETAIL M \ i 
pat 4 
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Where Does He Get Off? 

















onftessi 


AM a middle-aged man with a seden- 
ion, and something odd 
nexpected has 


called up for the 


ing exe ng ald 


l m too old to fall under the 
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s of a Conscript 


and my son-in-law are both in the arm; 
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terests. My, 
ests in life are in th 


+ 


r } if ; 





ective-draft la ( n effect I have 
hee nscripted. Tne Government has 
ered that I have a small talent 
prove useful in helping to 
nthe war. When I was a young man 
| is a rover, and I remember once 
' g up from Trinidad with another 

ng man and he itome: “Some 
t happens to a man every 

i r} a true rd 

I thought: my gamesome days were 
er i have a wile and a family. lam 
householder and listed in the census 

he aduit male witi gainful o« 
ipatior The income-tax collector 

Irie ' litt e list lam or Was 
tne iv. a ttled man of fan ily. 
People know where to find me I live by 
( ne I have made myself fairly 





comfortable d, I now learn to my DECORATIONS Br GUERNSEY 


aus! it On Things have been 
coming pretty ea for me for a dozen years, and I now 
realize | have been putting in shock absorbers against the 
" ’ fe he best trains, the best food, choicer cigars, 
fter bed 1 chairs, coolth in summer and warmth in 
te hese I had come to take as my natural due and 
I was tied and bound. Now my fetters are cut. I must 


mn one-fifth of what I have been earning. But oh, the 


rrigt wide end handsome days I see ahead! It is being 
ing aga I am off the side lines and in the game. Any 
thing may happen. Something is bound to happen. The 
roving man had it right: “‘Something or other happens to 
1 man eve day.” 
vas lying in bed, ill, in a camp in the woods when the 
{ lnew ime tome. Things like that used to happen to 


Once | was whisked off across a continent and an 
ocean to live in a prince’s palace for more than a year and 
da ind there to have many strange and curious adven 
ture | had thought that page was turned and that volume 
. es 
for good and all 


{ read my formal notice over and over again. I was 





wanted for the arm) it. was, in effect, an order. I made 
hast iington and the seat of government to find 

it | meant. My train had not left the remote 
village in which I spend my summers many hours before | 


discovered that I was not the only one who had been 


called to the color 

Ali Flocking Into the Big Show 
A* EVERY little station were half a dozen boys in khaki. 
4 Cubby gentlemen, incurably civilian in every line and 
leeper in new olive-drab uniforms, 


elf-censcious and proud, 
New York from the Grand Central to the Pennsylvania 


Crossing 


Station I saw more of them. But at Washington I ran into 
the main herd. They were as thick as blackberries. They 
had quit vir jobs to go into the Army. I found men I 
knew — lawyers, diplomats, former members of Congress, 
re paper correspondents, a magazine editor, automobile 
expert 1 chap who had been trying fancy farming in 


North Carolina, a fellow who had been tlying for the 


British and had now come home to get into the Big Show 


nder } own flag—all become Reserve Officers of 

« National Army by virtue of the “provisions of an act 

{ ¢ re ipproved June 3, 1916." They were all a little 

excited and on edge. Like me, they had been bombed out 

of tl ci n dugouts and were still gasping a little at 
the! elt t the xpertence, And they were keen too 


keen as mustard. And proud! Pride is no name for it. We 
t and talked in whispers with and 


hat arrangements we had made 


‘ ind W 

our families to live and our children to remain 
| college on our reduced incomes. 

lLiow the deuce,” asked the chemist-captain, 


doe i man live on a captain's pay and keep 





ve children going? That is what I must learn. / 
l pri gv to be a fine OX rience for all of us. My j 

fe game as a pebble, and five or ten years f 
from now it will be much easier to explain to my 


n why the schooling was curtailed or why 
ey have had to work their way through college 
init would be to explain a new wing on the 

house or a new motor car bought out of my 

l tell you, gentlemen, it’sgoing , 

to be mighty unfashionable in this country, 


after we have beat the Germans, to have made a fortune 
out of the war. We are all in this thing. We have all got 
a stake in it. It isa people’s war. The average ‘run of the 
mine’ citizen has got more at stake in it than anybody else. 
It is not being fought by paid professional fighters, but by 
your sons and mine, and the sons of Englishmen, French- 
men, Russians, just like us. 

“Did you ever hear the story of the hack driver at Niag- 


ara Falls who told Bryan that ‘the masses of the people 





form the bulk of the population’? Well, they are fighting 
this fight for the right to live unhampered and according to 
their national ideals. It’s a grand arrangement that lets 


gi 


us have a share in it. 

All these mature men who were sacrificing their careers 
and abandoning the well-ordered paths in which they had 
contrived to arrange their lives knew what the war was 
about; knew why the United States was participatir 





knew and recognized and accepted the moral obligation 
that lay upon them to take a part in it. Even if, as some 


people maintain, there is an imperfect national popular 
understanding of the war, even if the boys who have been 
called by the selective draft into the new National Army 
do not understand clearly and fully the vital import to 
their own country of such a savage attempt at world con- 
quest as the Germans have made, there are a const intly 
increasing number of men who do know what it all means 

] have 
found them giving themselves freely and unselfishly to the 
Government. They have undergone, 


and who are throwing their weight into the scale. 


so to say, a variety of 
religious experien es. 

There is my doctor, a renowned specialist in his branch, 
with an international reputation 
from abroad, and from all over the I 
sult him one must make an appointment weeks or even 


Patients come to him 


nited States. To con- 


months in advance. He is at the very top of his profession. 
His work engrosses him. He was bound up in it every 
waking moment. When I saw him ten months ago he 
hardly knew there was a war. His daily tasks absorbed him. 
He hadn't been roused. He had no desire and felt no obliga- 
tion to share its burdens or play a part in it. 
other day—another man. 

“T am to be a surgeon 
in the army,” he said at 
once, “with the rank of 
major. I shall have to 
give up my practice. My 
house is for rent and my 
family will move into a 
small flat or a little house 
in the country. My son 





I saw him the 























The Wounded Heroes of the Lanfranc 


“i : 

























1@ Car 


the disabled, the suffering 


e ol 


business and all m) 


ANWHILE the crew and the staff had gone 




















aevote you ynole iil 0 ne re 
iffering and of pain and not be 
ged by such things as this. Here 
t irsell und he thrust pie 
paper into my hand. I saw that 
? ‘ iC yunt f ar ‘ ‘ vitne of 
pedoing by a German s rine 
B hospital ship Lanfrar 
t, and so i ou 
=| ‘The Lanfran is attacked 
Dma>rine am 4 0 0 T at 
MOORE ning ist a e had finished d 
fe f us were strolling and f 
the deck re Was a cra I shook the line 
lently followed by an explosior 1 gla 
ew in all directior I had ar 
escape from being pit hed overboard, and or reg 
mv feet with difficult In a few minute e engine 
stopped, and the Lanfrar ippeared to be r y 
but to our surprise she steadied hersell and alter a 
remained perfectly motionle We had on boar 
two hundred prisoners belonging to the Prussiar 
and about twice as many British wounded, an 
latter being some very bad cases. The moment t} 
pedo struck the Lanfranc the I ins made ! 
for the lifeboats. One of their officers came up to 
close to which I was standing. I shouted to tog 
whereupon he tood and scowled ‘Your l ive 
begged. I told him to wait his turn. Other Pr 
showed their cowardice by dropping on the é 
imploring pity. Some of them cried ‘ At " 
do on the battlefield. I allowed none of then » pa 





quickly as possible, and the first boats wers vered 
delay. Help had been summoned, and many vess« 
hurrying toour assistar e. Inthese moments, whilew 
Tommies—many of them as helpless as little ldre 
in their cots unaided, the Prussian morale d ed 
Our cowardly prisoners made another crazy efl 
into a lifeboat. They managed to crowd int 
sooner had it been lowered tha ed é 
Prussians were thrown into the water, ar f 
each otne r ler to re nh anotne di I 
ar yrave \ ied B s eT 
ivior of our own lads I sl} neve 
Crippled as mar ol then ere, they trie ) i 
attention while the more sé US CASE Né te 
after » could lend a hand irried 
help ir friend or enen I ive neve 
many alry at 
radeshi ered, 
head was heavil) mself 
nsumr 
ied toa 
) Was ur to move 
to internal inj r Tommy limped 
along with a on his arm and } 
latter to a boa ble to give adequate 
tothe crew and e all heros They ren 
at their posts in had been take ‘ 
some of then of their clothing d 
them into the t benefit of those who 
need of warm covering. The same pirit manileste 
as we moved away from the scene of the outr 
saw a sergeant take his tur Tandn ea 
of it for a wounded Germar There isa] 
who had his arms round an enemy, trying | 
make the best of an uncomfortable resting 
“In the midst of all this tragedy the ele 
comedy was not wanting. A coc kney id s i 
a ditty, and the boat’s company joined in the 


| 


of All Dressed Up and Nowher 


TI en we had T: 


LCRA | 





Me B: 


at 





andasa French \ 





act 


©ai 


(Continued on Page 72 


We are all in. Isn’t it fine?” 
“But, doctor, whatever broug} 
into it? When did you get interest 
“When I began to hear auther 
tories of the Germart tre itment ( 
wounded and the attacks on ho 
hips. That touched me and move 
as nothing else in this war has F 
brought the war within my fe | 


i 
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SONNETS OF Al GERMAN SPY 


7 FAP 


° J] IG A —~— S t 1D OD onan = Ty — J] —~ 
Translated irom the German of Herr Jannenwald am 
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. Done Imto English Vers se—By Berton » rales 
: ey 
J 
. \ li . X V 238, FOLIO 84 rhe porter didn't lift my bag with care So in your vouchers vou will kindly show 


a WENT to see Herr Puppschen yesterday I had to warn him: ‘* There are bombs in there! Phe cost of every pacifist parade 





. And told him how I'd always hoped and planned What bombs you placed, what editor sf 
‘ ; 
To serve the Kaiser and the Fatherland PD Q. 6 M, 4-11-44 For we must prove where all our mone ‘ 
| And that I wished employment right away (PRIVATE) 
| ta “ These Yankee fools,”’ I said ire much too gay I made the voucher out in triplicate 
, “yr 1 tak , ; This Yankee humor—that is what they call it And signed each copy as he told me t 
want to be a spy and take a hanc gNec ch « tok to 
‘ . : : Is stupid stuff; in Newport News I tried He put them in a file marked “‘ Confiden 
{ > In teaching them to know and understand < I he e« markec ontice : 
| The Kultur that we Germans all display lo enter, dressed as Senator La Follette The method that he has is simply great 
' They said, ** You'll have to leave your bag outside Only a German mind could put it throug! 
f) aG d co it it throug 
*‘Aha!"’ he cried, ‘*‘ you have a noble heart I had to leave it, but I pumped the guide We know that system is the true « ntial 
| And you will work for nothing, is it not Who told me that the Yankee submarines 
‘Yes, it is not.”’ I said I will not start Were run by horses fed on pork and beans j \ 
Until I see the money, that is what! And used, on land, for cavalry to ride HIGHLY SECRET) 
He glared at me, then answered with a h 
, ’ I wrote this down and went away in haste The Swedish minister in Argentine 
| Well, you are hired—and now, go out and spy : 
, But I was mad because I couldn't tarry Who used to send our letters to Berlin 
" j Y W 379. FOLIO 16 To place my bombs. So, lest they go to waste Is now in trouble, for a spy crept in 
| ' (CONFIDENTIA I threw them at a ladies’ seminary And found a note which said some submarins 
i To-d H Pp , led . , And then I found those Yankees, if you please Should sink a ship and never leave a trace 
ay rr Puppschen handed me a bomb : 
0 rr c pps 4 . th Had filled my precious bombs with Edam cheese The papers here are quite excited, crying 
a“ w ne Sal you sign this full t ipt . 
nd now, € sak s i ree Phat it's a shame And they're correct —such 
Which shows who made the weapon, where it’s from sin 
> OC spying 
4 And what it’s for—we want things quite complete (as * 23456789 M On private letters t foul d 
. . ate letters is a foul disgrace 
| We keep full records of the work we do SHELF 60, VOL. 10 
Y And everything must be accounted fo rRee FRRAGRAT 3 It's only just the Fatherland should us« 
Si j ‘ SECRET ARCHIVES 
Sign the receipt—and sign the copy, to ones : nah Whatever methods it may find at hand 
. ] +} (q SEC 
It's German system that will win this wat , But that its enemies should dare perus« 
eh We Teutoas are eficient. Each detail Herr Puppschen ordered me to hang around Our secret notes I cannot understand 
e Teutons are efficient ach detai 
And watch a certain officer with care What right have they to stop us when we plot 
} Is figured out And kept in black and white : 
Witt I thod the I | You shadow him,” he said, *‘ and everywhere For unser Kaiser and for unser Gott 
ith such a metho. an the WKvarser tan 
f To teach ti at ; ; , He travels, you be right upon the ground 
© teach the world to bow betore is miuht 
h : : I did my best, but while I lurked without FILE xxi23 SERIES 23 
' When in a trolley car that bomb was lost ~ 
' Herr Puppschen made me pay him what it cost ly quarry’s club, with quite a cordial air UINTENSELY SECRET) 
U c ™ ‘ ae itic « ; all bao | 
) He called to me Don't stick around out there My | ' ods 
, y letter f is missing from e fl 
BZT7 i?, FOLIO € Come in and have a drink You're cold, no doubt “ow — oS ing from th at 
dhe ie ‘ I do not understand where it has gone 
ROOK 18, PAGE 9 
. ae ; nes I did as he requested. He was right; My name was printed very neatly on 
r Kk i ) ii ) 
VERY ¢ The club proved very comforting and warm The front of it: and then, besides all that 
! Herr Puppschen sent a letter, all in code He laughed and cried: ** You spies are a delight I'd written “ Very Secret” clear and plain 4 
i And seven bombs, insured, by parcel post But really. you should have a uniform ! And on the back I'd stamped the German crest 
} | puzzled for a half a day, almost That would be excellent, without a question I'm sure I tried to do my very best 
But couldn't make it out. Then, neatly stowed I'll tell Herr Puppschen it was my suggestion To warn whoever saw it to refrain 


Among the bombs, so I could not go wrong 
From reading it. I wonder where it went 


‘ on «lat i 
Neon ¥ syste arepaboapee ' aaa CD¢ ay a Pe a 7. maid will know She's brought 
. , it bac 

| To help you out we've sent the code along VERY SECRET) Tie featiad teal teteen Uden onthe 
\ I put the correspondence in my filc To-day Herr Puppschen asked me for my bill, He had become a kleptomaniac 

Marked ‘Secret. It's forbidden to peruse! All itemized, for services to date But really had no criminal intent 
i Then took the train and started off in style **I must,”’ he told me, ‘‘ keep my ledgers straight She thought him somewhat batiy in the head 

lo drop the bombs around at Newport News To prove that I have spied with proper skill Conctuded on Page 


ae 


/ ete 
WhobynY Vifese : 
je 




















R. INGRAM 
PARKES squint 


A ilong the line of | short 

tt, bre ed hard through hi 
prov ent and | ily decorative 
nose, concentrated his mighty 


before hin 














1 tapped the small white ball game to lose. It’s awful—awful!” 
ever so light] It rolled toward ‘Forget it!’ advised Parkes. . é 
the cup. wavered from the line, ‘ ““Everybody has a bad day once in ‘ 
turned to it again, seemed about * a while.” 
op short of its destina- are **You don’t understand,” persisted ‘ t ( 
. ered for one breathle the other earnestly. ‘‘A month ago ‘We've all bee ere!”’ chu ed one of the r 
t on the very lip, and at last fell into the hole I was breaking eighties as regular as clockwork, e ie!” suy ar r. 
Mr. Parkes, who had been hopping up and down (°s and every club I had was working fine. Then, al ” admitted ce a driv ver 
’ one leg, urging the ball forward with inarticulate at once, something went wrong my shots left me. te et g wi onth; so 1 smashe 
mands and violent contortions of his body, and behav- I couldn't drive any more; couldn't keep my irons on th nait Did me 1. Ul e, B 
ge illy in the manner of a baseball fan or a finan- the course—couldn’t do anything. I kept plugging away, y: even-tempered inc lual, and ! 
nterested spectator at a horse race, suddenly relaxed thinking my game would come back to me, hoping every underst i what a ef it ist eak a club it ha ‘ 
lief. He glanced at his oppo shot I made that there would be some improvement; but annoying you. Try it some time.” 
rentleman—who was regart I’m getting worse instead of better! Nobody knows any nph!” grunted Coyne. “I'd have 
Parke ing stare in which disgust more about the theory of golf than I do, but I can’t seem ’em all!” 
| fathomless melancholy were mingled. to make myself do the right thing at the right time. I’ve “Maybe you do drink enoug! hazarded a ‘ 
Well, that'll be about all for you, Mister Good Player!’” changed my stance; I’ve changed my grip; I've changed “Cheer up!” said the st speake You'll be al 
ced Parkes with rather more gusto than is con- my swing; I’ve never tried harder in my life—and look at — this afterno 
1 tactful a ich a time. “Yes; that cooks your me! I can’t even give an eighteen-handicap man a battle!” The afflicted one lifted his head again and g di ! 
™ ' [ yuess! Three down and two to go, and I licked “Forget it!’ repeated Parkes. ‘‘The trouble with you fully at friends 
' here } e broke and became shrill with is that you worry too much about your golf. It isn’t a “No, d he ‘I won’t be all right this afternoon. I 
Llicked you ineven game! An even game business, you poor fish! It’s a sport—a recreatior I get be all wro I haver hit a le decer I thre 
‘ get that, Bob? Didn't off my game every once in a while, but I never worry. it wee e. I—I don’t kno at e matter 
. ise n always comes back to me. Last Sunday I was rotten; me. I’m f I tel yu 
! Ho, he! I to-day " “Yep; he ick,”” chirped the eerf Mr. Parke 
} ip ma ‘To-day you shot three sevens and a whole flock of coming in like an April zephyr. “He's sick, and I: e hin 
‘ Chat’s pre ixes! Bah! I suppose you call that good—eh?” sicker. I’m a rotten-bad golfer—ask Bx if I ln 
voting, I gue “Never you mind!” barked the indignant Mr. Parkes. left-handed; I stand too close to my ball; I eve 
didn’t think I 1 “Never you mind! Those sevens and sixes were plenty tee shot; I top my irons; I can’t hole a ten-for ! 
| ) good enough to lick you! Come on, take a reef in your washtub: b t, even so, I handed this six n hne 
e othe underlip and we'll play the last two holes. The match is ming this me Hung it all ove r ea nke 
‘ i , over, so you won't have that to worry about.” Beat him three and two without any hand l ed 
tare! lva ‘You don’t get me at all,”” protested the loser. ‘“‘ Not or 1even game; | yuldn’ ike him like W 
P He 1 not eve being a golfer yourself, you can’t understand a golfer’s do you think of that, eh? 
list After feelings. It’s not being beaten that troubles me. It’s “How about iT asked one f ne 
} ume knowing just how to make a shot and then falling down on _ this a true b \ Coyne gr ed 
certain tensent the execution—that’s what breaks my heart! If ever you stare out of the low. 
i ti tre get so good that you can shoot a seventy-eight on this we ‘ t!”’ grinned Parke ‘I'mg 
‘ itulation « course, and your game leaves you overnight teps right to u a ‘ Number Seventeen | offered 
t tri and out from under you and leaves you flat—then bet him a b , ‘ ist to s 
There " you'll know how I feel.” his—€ u 
lence “There you go!” complained Parkes. “‘ Knock ) No 
I don’t wat ing my game agai: I'm a bad player—oh, a tevena 
nyt , rotten player! I admit it; but I can lick yout e speared a 
| eticall day. And just to prove it I'll bet you a ball a 
— ell ‘ hole from here in—no handicap—not even a 
You'll admit tha I didn't bisque What say _ 
4 k I had a chance when « yo, woutda’t Care ifI Had “Got you!” was the grim response. “ Maybe if 
tarted, and I never About an Inct Taken off | hit one of my old-time tee shots again it'll put 
mmed a six-handicap man This Shaft, Would You?** some heart in me. Shoot!” 
‘ ore 
Oh, t ll right!" said the other with the nervous Twenty minutes later the two men walked 
esture of one who brushes away an unpleasant ibject. across the broad lawn toward the clubhouse. Mr. 
loller fat head off —I don't care. Give yourself a Ingram Tecumseh Parkes was in a hilarious mood. 
loud cheer while you're at it. I'm not paying any attention He grinned from ear to ear and illustrated an 
you animated discourse with sweeping gestures. His 
Mr. Parkes was not exactly pleased with the permission late opponent shuffled slowly along beside him, " 
is } omely granted kicking the inoffending daisies out of his way. His } 
No need for you to get sore about it,” was his sulky shoulders sagged listlessly, his hands hung open . v 
comment at his sides, and his eyes were fixed on the ground. x - 
Che vanquished golfer cackled long and loud, but there Utter dejection was written in every line and : «; 
\ 1 bitte | in his mirth. angle of his drooping form. When he 


ore? Who, me? Just because a loy 


sided, left-handed 
g? Where do you get 





freak like you handed me a lickin 
that stuff 

“Well,” said Mr. Parkes, still aggrieved, “if you're not 
sore you'd better | the signs. Your lower lip is 
and you look as if you'd lost your last 


aul in 


ul a toot 
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THE MAN WHO QUIT 


ILLUSTRATE DO BrY 
“T’ve lost every shot in my bag,” 
was the solemn reply. “I’ve lost 
game. You don’t know what that 
means, because y ou’ve never had any 


nv 
my 


entered the lounging room he threw 
himself heavily into the nearest chair 
and remained motionless, staring out 
of the window but seeing nothing. 
“What's the matter, Bob? You 
sick?’’ The query was twice repeated 
before the stricken man lifted his head 


& 
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Mr 


Ingram Tecumseh Parkes 


Was in a Hilarious Mood 


BLU 














MENTHAL 


He Urged the Bali Forward With Inarticulate Commands 
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ne aevil I st I 
veteran golfers to ac 
“I'll tell you what 
Bob You're overgoiied 

ing too much lately 

‘You've gone st . 

“Nonsense!””) argue 
don’t go stale at golf 
your game. Now what B 
to take one clubandad 
wit! ivbu ne ¢ 

no good aid 
bad on him he oug le 
an iron off the tee ( 

“An iron off the tee 
of weaknes . 

‘Bob, why don’t lg 
ortwo? He might be abk 

“On, what does a Sx 
golf? All he can do is 
way he does. Now what B 

2very man who ] 
himself competent to off 
the alr was heavy ! 
the wrong Tir 1¢ ’ 
counse Bob Coyne 
theory of golf, hunche 
without comment o 

lea Was tal gy de te 
being urged to the 
tior 

‘I tell 1 11d the é 
age, “ Bob oug! ake a 
for a while 

Coyne se al | 
tou ed the I the t 
st atnwart a he 

ever I ge 
said he, “I hope I 
quit playing it.” 

Ur ou do, Go l 
rage ol a quiet man, goade 
ance ‘Well, don’t flatte 
wor hy 

The door closed | 1 
Pi ¢ 
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As He Stood There, Hoid- 
ing the Otd Mid«Iron in 
His Hands, 
Slipped Away From Him 


Ten Years 
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He Attacked Chapter 


It Preved Even Worse Than 


Two 
the 
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ea tner aWt pants muc! 
th’em! 7 ow ‘em away 
t I don’t ire!” 
it Ju l 1 lasper 
e and bega t g it n the 
j fteh ’en } 
yy ‘ er Get 1 of the stuff 
; ‘ | ‘ | ju ¢'’? 
‘ me yu said it.”” 
ees fumbling with the knot. 
ited ¢ ( iused him to feel 
embers quit-—-eh?” said he. 
j er with a flash of ivor “Some 
eg’ le 
1 of a case where er gave all 
er led ne 
( lul iid Jasper; but they 
j Some of ‘em th’ow ‘em in 
em out agu Sut give em 
Lh \ ne 
( her mind to doa 
‘ I’ve giver club I owned.” 
head and stered upward, mouth open 
ipidl 
’ clubs av !” he ejaculated. 
, ‘ 
idadic vas the esponst ‘Made a 
i tion. One ) ‘ “yd 











said Jasper earnestly, “‘tha’s foolish- 


ness foolishness. S’pose you ain’ been playin’ 
yo’ reg’leh game lately—s’pose you had a lot o’ bad 
that ain’ no reason faw you to do a thing like that. 

9 


Givin’ all them expensible clubs to them pin-headed li'l 
Lawd! Lawd! They don’t know how to treat ’em! 


luck 


boys! 


They "ll be splittin’ the shafts, an’ crackin the heads, an’ 
nickin’ up the irons, an’ xi 
“Well,” inte rrupted Coyne, “what of it? I hope t! ey 


do break *em!”’ 

Jasper shook his head sorrowfull; 
bundle. 
value placed on golfing tools. 

agy ,”’ said he slowly, “‘yo’ own business is yo’ 

Only, suh, it seem like a 


Misteh Coyne. 
Seem like bustin’ up housekeepin’ 
Why not wait 


and returned to the 


While studying golfers he had come to know the 


course 
own business, 
awful shame to me. 
afteh you been married a long time. 





a few days an’ see how you feel ther 


»! I’m through. 
Jasper jerked his head in the direction of the lounging 
room, 

‘You tol’ the otheh gen’lemen whut you goin’ to do?” 
he asked. 

“What's the use? They'd only laugh. 
Let "em find it out 


there’s my empty bag in the 


They wouldn't 
And, by 
f 


You can have whatever 


believe me. for themselves 


corner Dispose ( 


the way 


it somehow. Give it away—sell it. 
you get for it.’ 


“Thank you, suh. You comin’ back to see us once in a 


while 
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“Oh, I su 


take care of 








Jasper followed him to the door and watched until th 
little runabout d sappeared down the drivewa 

“All foolishness—tha’s whut it is!” soliloquized the 
negro. 

“This golf game—she’s sutny a goat getteh when she 
ain’ goin’ ri Me, I ratheh play this Af’ican golf wit! 
two dice. That’s some goat getteh, too, an’ lots of people 
quits it; but I notice they always comes back. Y« ih; 


they always comes back. 


A county 


i 


runabout coughed and sputtered along the 


man at the wheel ha me to 


road the 











the whole matter over. Everything considered, he decide 
that he had acted wisely 

“Been play ng too much golf, anvway,”’ he told himself 
““Wednesday and Saturday afternoons, Sundays and hol 
days—too much! . . And then worrying ab 
game in betwee be off my mind now One 
thing sure— Mary glad to hear the news hat 
joke of hers about bei: ga golf widow won't go ar mo 
Yes, she'll have todig upanewone. . . . Maybel! 
been a little selfish and 1 I'll make f t 
though. Sundays we the big car and g 
picnics, The kids’ ll like th at x 

He pursued this train of thought until he felt al 
virtuous. He could see himself entering the house he 






































single word relating to the ab- 
Western Teal By RUFUS STEELE sehing topic of relays, Had 
es Company, hour later Miss Scudder wa 
key so firmly called to sign for a kage fron 
forefinger a | lashe It f oO 
vas able to let name, and she open¢ r 
private office returned to her note 1 
vor with none playing a satin cra ! 
usping of a oxblood strove wv f 
‘ ‘ i} color predomi ance 
com eit an ia: hated al 
( ime stee marked Miss Scudder, “are i 
ed with { e f ¢ ild 
no heer ible to } r 
half an hour pe mi 
hecon ‘ lat the “4 
enographer ant KWe ginge 
re t root by the middle, as though it were 
| their a threatening wasp, and dr 
issured him it into the wastebasket 
om. As he “Tf used nere no ( 
pape na wire rent W 1 fi the i 
Una wered, he cous said Mr. M ‘ N 
l I eave this trar me i 
ten amperes eacn se 
idder!"” came t was confusion he is smot 
of Eddie Mix er it not confu ve 
vhat the Chror pr feelings of Eddie Mix 
} er T ant outrage Miss § 
the ? tor ycle der had cor igned e waste 
4 the per A Fiyer's Ability Must be Kept Weill in Advance of His Performance basket had bee oraere I M 
They get Myden for } yw ent 
driving his little gray gas-eater a hundred Mr. Myden thrust at a pearl button with his thumb, The offices of the Western Ra 11 es Compa 
nd eve juice cop straddles his road louse and Miss Scudder entered the room with a quick exclama- were on the top floor of Building and the ! 
He leads "em round half the night; tion of surprise that he could have been at his desk all the dows were open to tl Sudde there me 
off throu a flock of rosebushes time without her knowing it. the sharp plit-plit, pl asoline engine i 
per Must } e been one of those “Please take letters,” he said. “Brown & Yardley, clerks slid from their stools. Imogene Scudder heard and 
Burlingame, don’t you think?” Stockton. Sirs: Replying yours fourteenth, will say that exclaimed: 
ind fu ing,”” Mi Scudder in machinery supplied contacts are to carry 2 amperes, “Oh, that’s Barry Ball—the dare-devil of the a é 
110 volts, direct current, to break 250 milamperes, 110 call him, Lordy, it must be great spending ir da ) 
get that ‘young’ stuff?”’ asked Eddie volts, direct current, to carry or break 2 amperes at 110 there with nothing to dodge but the damp corn f 
of the giddies when they're yout volts, alternating current; also, that in signal apparatus cloud!” 
ely explained Imogene S« upper end of piston rod of the dash pot carries a jam nut She got and moved quickly toa window. Mr. Myder 
the twe t herself to keep it from turning in the yoke, which yoke connects had preceded her. He was staring u} ird at a flying 
off to the bug é wit! _ machine that resembled a skeletonized fish as it described 
cle ved a ca ed finger along the He got a start of about thirty words while Miss Scudder a great curve above the city 
n nose; then drove it thoughtfully up was flattening her notebook and extracting a pencil from “I'd love that—I would!’ 
that showed no gr! ling, except at the her hair; but she caught up before they reached the first Mr. Myden breathed the words with the fe r ol 
ents of refl eyes narrowed and period. Miss Scudder was a business-office symphony in prayer. 
he was sometimes referred to as a blue. She had been taking her employer’s dictation ever “Better see Barry Ball,”’ suggested Miss Scudder. “I 
e. Mr, Myden was personally interested since the day his male stenographer broke down. Having guess you could fix it—if he had fs 
f the mysterious gray car. Indeed, it was endured her for two days he had refused to give her up. say he charges twenty dollars to 
wn the peninsula for the purpose of She did not ask him to repeat, as he had always supposed . fidd 
nages to the owner of a rose garden that young women stenographers did. More than t ,shewas “ 1 | 
tardiness in reaching the office Miss _ the first woman who had come intimately into his life since Miss Scudder laughed frankly a 
| the elusive speeder must be in his giddy _ his childhood, and the experience was as galvanizing as the “You forget something,” she 
i was within six months of fifty, yet currents about which he dictated letters. that this is a young man’s game.” 
yous sole occupant of the ghostly auto Eddie Mix slunk in with a batch of mail and the ste- The freckled old eagle f to make a vigorou 
nkeys of the motor police. nographer dispatched him on an errand without losing a_ reply, but something e tail of his eye 
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, among the 


pled papers 


operating railroad trains. The world had paid him a mil The alert birdman had noted a gray autor e as it ‘ r white 








The Landing Was Made by Reducing the Propeller Until the Boat Took the Water Tail-Down, Like a Duck 
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iment relieving you of all responsibility for anything 
What time in the morning?” 
The aviator was dazed. He looked at the two papers in 
} ind; then looked long at Mr. Myden. His gaze 
urving beak and the knob of a chin. 
now,” he at last began—“ Barry Ball, he 
for a proposition like this in a month of 
well, I'm not the guy that told Old 
] oleon he wouldn’t get across the Alps!” 
Late that afternoon Mr. Myden dictated to his stenog- 
the following letter: “‘Mr. Andrew P. Jacobs, 911 
y. Sir: Replying your request, will 
ged to give personal supervision to 
nstallation of your machinery, though same will prevent 
e from reaching my office before ten o’clock on Mondays, 
luesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays of each week.” 
Now 911 Ocean Boulevard was a sand lot opposite the 
y school, and the finished letter went no farther than 
Mr. Myden’s wastebasket. Andrew P. Jacobs was a myth. 
lhe dictation had no other object than to convey mis- 
iding information to Miss Imogene Scudder, 


that may happen to me, 


‘Barry Ball, 
ever would fall 


Du me 








J. Bigler Myden discovered that birds must learn to 

alk and run before they can fly. Lute Simmons intro- 
duced him to a flappy old penguin, which, by reason of its 
could no more rise into the air than the 
for which it was named. The penguin would 
to learn the controls without danger of 
eaking his neck—the lack of controls, the pupil soon 
“She'll run a little bit crazy at first,” 
Lute warned; “but all you gotta do is not to give her too 
much juice and be ready to slap your throttle shut if she 


ted wings, 


eature 


enable the pupi 


ime t all them 


| ‘ The engineer pupil needed only the 
briefest explanation before he understood that by turning 
the steering wheel to right or left he would swing the rud- 

and with the same movement lift one aileron and 
depress the other in order to bank the machine for its turn. 
he elevators, which made the machine go up or down, 
were operated by the forward or backward movement of 
though, of course, there would be 





e on the penguin. 

isted the propeller, the engine splut- 
tered and roared, and Mr. Myden opened the throttle. 
T udded off sharply to the left; so he swung 
the wheel to the right, just as he would have done in his 
auto, and the machine did a circle and a half so quickly 
it the ocean seemed to the dazed driver to have flopped 
When he had his bearings he 


y to use these 





nician tw 





over to the other ide 
opened the throttle again. The penguin moved ahead for 
enty yards; then tore off madly toward a sand hummock 
it one side. The pilot resolved to steer round that hum- 
mock, and he did; but a moment later he was compelled 
to shut off the power, for the chill surf of the Pacific was 
heating against his knees. He was in four feet of water, 
and his course, if persisted in, would take him to Japan. 
Mr. Myden was not the only pupil. Three young men 
’ rs, awaiting their turn, guffawed so loudly 
that they could be heard above the engine, They were 





7 


till whooping when Lute and the mechanician, wading in 
iist-deep, trundled the plane back to safety on the beach. 
Mr. Myden’s face was like an eggplant. 
“L'il drive it straight or die!” he gritted. 
imons clapped a hand on the throttle. ‘‘To-morrow,’ 
“I never let a guy do more than ten min- 


it the sixth. In mov 
ng the controls ever 
a littie the beginner 

ved them too muct 


F 
| 
| 
} 
| 

. | 

the second lesson, or | 
| 

| 


The flying machine, 
the engineer reasoned 

e thing cut, has an 
mmense margin of 
control beyond its 
need when on the 


ground or in favorable 


tions are unfavorable 
teally, all he needed 
to learn was not to 
overdo the thing. And 
this was so desperately 
difficult, the amazing 
gyrations of the pen- 
UIN SO Pers tent, that 


the elde ly pupil pres- 





ently concluded that 
e was attempting the 
ible Then he 


overheard strangely 





cheering words shouted by the instructor at one of the 
youngsters who had somersaulted out of his seat: 

“Aw, you make me tired! Why don’t you watch the 
old simp there? He’s learning—he is. He’s the only one 
of you guys that’s getting light a-tall.” 

The old simp took fresh courage; and the day came 
when he could steer his grass-cutter in a perfect course, 
and when he had grown so light that he was ready for 
transfer to a machine that could fly. It was a momentous 
ten seconds when Mr. Myden did his first hop. As he 
scudded along he lifted the elevators and opened the throt- 
tle. The plane swept away from the ground. Instantly 
the throttle was eased down and the hop was completed, 
with the little wheels rolling along the sand once more. By 
and by hops were lengthened into straights, and for a min- 
ute at a time Mr. Myden exercised in the air the science of 
control he had learned on the ground. The maddening 
feature of the business was that Lute Simmons could 
neither be persuaded nor bribed into allowing a lesson to 
proceed for more than fifteen minutes. 

“You know yourself you bite off enough in that time to 
keep you chewing for twenty-four hours,” Lute would say; 
and his senior pupil could not deny the truth of the state- 
ment. Or sometimes the refusal would be voiced in another 
manner, thus: “I’d just love to let you have your own 
way; but I’m not trying to build up a big personal grave- 
yard, like some of the teachers I know.” 

After straights came little flights above a curved course 
marked broadly on the ground. The art of the perfect 
circle in still air was achieved in the same way. Then, one 
calm morning, just when the impatient learner had despaired 
of the day ever coming at all, he was allowed to take the 
air and steer away from the beach for a short flight across 
the dunes. He actually glimpsed the downtown district 
over the hilltops known as Twin Peaks before turning back. 
When he landed the blood was racing through his veins 
and he was so filled with a terrible kind of elation that he 
could not trust his voice. Lute Simmons whistled. 

“Grandson or grandpa, it makes no difference!” he 
exclaimed. “The big thrill drives ’em all crazy. But don’t 
forget for an instant that flying is done by the feel, and 
that any old man’s feelings are rusty wires and slow to 
give him warning. For the love of heaven, Uncle Methu- 
salum, don’t you ever take a single chance!” 

The instructor chose his words deliberately to sear in a 
great truth; but to one in the pupil’s state of elation they 
were as mosquito bites to a cigar-store Indian. 

At mid-afternoon Miss Scudder entered the private 
office noiselessly and discovered her employer's left hand 
resting on the top of the safe, his right on the top of his 
desk and his body swinging pendulumlike between his 
arms, his feet twenty inches from the floor. 

“Be careful!” she screamed. ‘‘ You'll break something!” 

Mr. Myden vaulted down. 

“That old inkwell isn’t so brittle,’ he laughed, through 
an embarrassment that was boyish. 

** Forget the brittle old inkwell,’’ Miss Scudder corrected 
him; “I was speaking of brittle old bones.” 

Whereupon the ample athlete dropped into his chair 
and emitted peals of incredulous laughter, while his ste- 
nographer stood before him with a sheaf of letters in her 
shapely hands and a shock of wonder in her velvet eyes. 


The biplane that had been used in teaching the president 
of the Railroad Utilities Company to fly was of the familiar 
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land type; but it was a water machine that he now ordered 
built. Conditions prompted him. The country about San 





' 
Francisco Bay was hilly, with few level landing spaces, 
while the shore waters af the bay stretched invitingly for 
and it 


many miles. A hydroaéroplane would be best; 
would lend itself admirably to a scheme he had been turn- 
ing over in his mind. 

The engineer, owning a powerful and expensive auto- 
mobile, had scorned a hired chauffeur. He not only drove 
the car himself but he kept it in repair; and the se 


independence was a great satisfaction. He wanted this 


same independence with his flying machine. One-man 
flying was practica 
appealed to the engineer as worth while. He built 
hangar at the water's edge on a strip of marshland, unos 
cupied but accessible. A wooden runway led from the 
broad door down into the water. When Mr. Myden found 
he could drive his flying boat up and down this runway 
with the thrust of its own propeller, eliminating all need 
for assistants, he knew he had made an actual addit t 
the game. 

The machine on which he learned had a frame and three 
small wheels beneath its lower plane; his own was buil 


lly unknown; but its achieveme 






upon a light wood-and-canvas boat, inclosed except the 
snug cockpit, twenty-six feet long, and shaped like a young 
whale. The start, or take-off, was made by scudding 
through the water until the machine cleared; the landing 
was made by reducing the propeller until the boat took the 
watertail-down, like a duck. The controls being unchanged, 
the new birdman had only to master take-off and landing 
before he felt himself ready for the nd adventure. Yet 


he checked eagerness with a firm hand and kept at 











practicing. A flyer’s ability, the engineer mind of him was 


t be kept well in advance of his pe rformance 





reasoning, n 
It was a challen from the sky that caused Mr. My 


to throw off his bonds. He was opening the hangar’s « 





when he heard a motor’s plit-plit, I lit-plit, above his head 
A biplane was movir a great circle. It was more thar 


two thousand feet high; but there was no difficulty in 





reading the huge letters painted along the bottom plane 
BARRY BALL. With a quickening of the pulse, 
would not acknowledge, Mr. Myden himself took the 


which he 


and fifteen minutes later he looked at the other air 
again—from above. 


Barry Ball pulled out of his great circle and headed 








steeply for higher altitudes, just as a disturbe¢ 


go away to continue his meditations above the atmos} 
of the swallows. The engineer did not pursue; there were 


joys for him at this modest level. He did a turn or twe 





Barry Ball’s deserted course. He was above one ed 
like Rome, it covered sever 


Nob, Russian, Te 


the great city. He knew that, 
eminences; but from his point of view 
egraph, Rincon, and the 
Francisco appeared as a cl , set ady. 
and bay were really one; the Golden Gate existed on] 








some freakish tolerance of the tides. Across the Gate ros« 
Mount Tamalpais. The crookedest railroad in the v 1d 
covered its side like a contorted worm. The peak, wl 
the flyer knew was twenty-six hundred feet above salt 
water, was on a level with his eyes. It was held in a wi 
of fog, which twisted about it like a ve il. 

Mr. Myden steered for the mountain. He was obsessed 
by a desire to circle the fluttering tips of that veil. As he 
passed over the Gate, Muir Woods i 


hundred-foot redwoods appearin; 





and rose above its met 





ace. Pres ntly the 
mountain itself flat 
tened suddenly and 
V shed, He ga ed 
down into a marvelous 
cluster of white plume 
gently waving. He 
] were not 
but the 





streamer lay directly 
He steered 


in toward the peak so 


his path. 


as to cut it off short 
As he entered the va- 
por he felt a sudden 


confusion. He had 
been warned of the dif- 
ficulties of maintaining 
equilibrium when in 
blinding vapor or 
smoke; but he had en- 
tered this fog streamer 
flying evenly, and in 
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San Francisce Appeared as a Chessboard, Set and Ready 


Continued on 
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~ Even Ages Hence,"' I Heard Myself Saying “Don't Let Me Go on —if There Isn't Hope!"’ 








Ni ‘ uppens to a pair of kids,”’ he added. ‘“‘It’s 
damn fears that get us into trouble. Shall we drink it 
! pe m ther ‘That’s not only wanton talk,” I 
ed rut it ten bad campaign et} ™ 
Nig Va t exening To the we ward the unset’ 
iftergiow was a dark red pyramid—all that remained of 
‘ da rhe rest was cooling sand and dry shadow. 
La | had mere oistened his lips; I took two greedy 
thfu thinking of the gold and precious stones the 
s ‘ ned 
Perhaps I was looking at it wildly. I jumped when the 
mar poke remil cent 
It was this way before. When I have cigarettes I don’t 
much for anything else. They plant a fungus in your 
hest, and if you keep feeding the fungu you don’t bother 
th other appetite Right now I wouldn’t care for a big 
eal i horn of Pilsenet 2g 
He blew out a deep inhalation, and I “crawled” him in 
the dat 
Just keep mein papers and matches. Keep the matches 
(i ne ada , Mmugning 
| pushed myself back from him on the sand. I remember 
thinking that he was morbid. I remember appreciating 


e wisdom and wit of my remark— that the land was 


slide over it. 


owr 


d couldn't There was a 


that the w 


iong pause, Whicl La mpKe broke: 


‘ 


You packed most of the load all day. You're naturally 





dry 
it began to dawn on me what he was aiming at. 
I suppose you're about to suggest that I drink the rest 
1 the w er? I iid hoarsely 
‘It would be off your mind--and mine,”’ he muttered. 
It rides me to see your tongue hanging out. I’m not 


I swung my hand over against his, but turned my back. 
lhat night I dreamed that I passed through certain hor- 


rors of perdition and at last came to a pool of water. I 
knelt beside it and began to drink. There was an instant 
f heavenly jo then the pool disappeared with a sudden 
r vile into the earth 


When | woke the dawn was an hour old. The little man 


‘ ng up near by, dragging calmly at a cigarette. 
| he nteer Only a few drops tinkled inside. I 
not ffering from thirst as I had been when | fell 

leep. Sweat poured out suddenly upon my face. 


Lempke!~ did IL sleep with my mouth 


) | tsnight 
He turned me sharply How do I know how you 
x » the ingel ne pue tioned. 

You're dying of thirst, man,” I said in an awed tone, 


ind you turned over that canteen into me. It’s empty. I 


Never mind wha 


you dreamed, Lang,” he said quietly. 
‘Look 7 


ft , 
out yonder 


I followed with my eyes the direction his finger pointed 
i iw afar off t seemed at the very end of the morn- 
‘ three 1f ving speck “Camels 
nd riders,’ id Lempke. ** What 
did I tell ou t itl a couple of kids?” 
‘Let run for them!” I yelled. 
What the use?” he answered, 

. coming our way.” 














“They Were So Sure of What They Were Doing That They Were Not Even 
Amused Over Their Coup or Over Our Amazement"’ 
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and then turned my eyes away, for he smiled 


at me. The more you look at the tests of life 


the more you fir d that a brave man is right in 
other ways Courage is spirit. My 

ld me that if 1 ever found a gritty part 
I recalled this as I sat in 





ner to siick to him. 


silence beside Lempke while the rescue outfit 
crept slowly in. He grabbed me when we heard 


“Tthought 


he said. 


a voice at last, a sob in his throat: 


we were hitting the dream dope,” 
“So slow, so still—I thought it was mirage!’ 

it was Blondin and his nephew and a Tartar 
They had started out for Chionin 
wouldn’t have found them, for 
Blondin 
was a dry-as-dust without 
humor, past sixty, dressed in black 
clothes, sitting his camel with a book 
in his hand. 

“Bless me!”’ he said, looking down 
‘Here are white men, who can 


guide 
or we 
we were miles east of Faiming. 
scientist, 


at last. 
tell us where we are.”” 

The whole center of his face danced 
queerly behind heavy-glazed spectacles. 

‘*My name is Blondin— Professor 
Blondin,” he added. “I represent the 
New England Archeological Society and Vy 
am journeying to the Tantalus lava ” 
beds for the purpose of investigating the { 
prehistoric civilizations of the Gobi 
Desert og 

The young 
quietly and affectionately appeared to 
He then asked 
why we were 


man of the party now ‘ 
a® 
push the professor’s face. 
us matters to the point 
sitting discouraged-like out in the morn- 
ing light, for instance. We delivered 
the mail and accompanied the party to 


Chionin, being delayed at times by the professor, who was 


often lured far from the camel tracks in quest of the big 


Ahura-Mazda butterflies. 
Chionin and Mansteve’s at last. It was the heart of the 
night itted to the big plantation house 


on the slopes above the town. Smothered in dust and 


when we were ad 
dazed with fatigue, the smell of cedar and fresh-watered 


flowers made me feel like a stable hand in a front room. 
An English-speaking Chinese informed us that the expedi- 


also many other matters 


placed in 


tion party was slowly assembling; 
Lempke and I were 


ony We 


we were too tired to hear. 
a broad room that opened upon a bal hardly 
looked round, but chose a pair of pallets and dropped 


door. 


to think of 


down with our heads and shoulders out of the 
I woke to the singing of birds. You have 
what we'd already been through to understand. 


in the bottom of a deep stupor, but I 


The sing- 
ing reached me 
began to rise to it. It was like ascending to the top of a 
wonderful house, floor after floor sliding by 
floor the songs nearer, deeper and sweeter. At 


and with each 
last the 
and I 
lay in a yellow dawn, and the smell of verbenas was in the 


sense of the old solid earth began to come in to me, 


air, and the birds below under the balcony were giving up 
their souls in intimate and thrilling ir 


flection. 





Fully awake, I lay for a long time as one in para- 
a smell of toast and coffee and bacon in the air. 
You'd have to come home from the wars to get the 
full joy of it. 
heard a voice: 

‘Yes, another party—four, I 
and burned out—two young men, one boy and an old 
Blondin. 
of a woman! 


dise 
The bird songs died down and then I 


think — very fagged 


professor Sinhui took care of them.” 


The voice Birds, bacon, sunlight and 
coffee— merely precursors. 


never occurred to me how important a woman is ina 


l rose, a changed mar It 












“Bless Me!"’ He Said, 
Looking Down at Last. 








the best of us that he has got it 
ently I hea her laugl It was 
coins dropping with water upor 
es. Then I fell to thinki 
oman who had laughed behin 
tice in Benar 


ome ieepe}l 
-_ 

Presently } 
the moisture 


reached for 


he muttered 




















‘Some litt 


suppose Lney 


man’s house until that moment It 
vaguely impelled upon my mind ti 
had still more to learn on the subject 
fr rE ‘a when one can’t hold any more it seen 
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anda ray 
iS ne "’ 
to focu 
attentior 
ushe 
wa ul 
garette 
ie bird 


the desert wok out a < or two? I’ 
like to get the habit of waking p like that.”’ 
The birds had beer lent two or nre 
minutes. He had been held in the same 
as I. And just that minute I got a different lo 
at Lempke. It waslike cold air blowing betwee 
us. Something old and hard that lool 
tween two men wh ed all equal 
ties afield. One alv de cke 
“Here are White Men"’ a trving angle at the f the civil 
world 

“Some little ( he repeated. 

I hadn’t known how lonely I was. It is greater tha 
hunger and thirst, when it f appear ill for 
man—this thing a woman stands for. I saw he 
standing against a blowing curtain of bambo t thi 

ngs, the morning f t } ‘ 

like a li £g m ol hat wi 
breaklast room. She was! ethan | ture . 
anyone could picture— young, d: full of life and ig 
ter. Little Lempke was sitting a , effaced and 
nificant. 

Mansteve came i a tall, attenuated, white-] red ma 
eves ferce with p eT 7 | ] ! t ] 
re ently hee told, knew v ! wa y ird ti 
Increase ot his own V tf ne ‘ t < 
deeply in th new Gobi vent eol it I never g 
relation clearly, so there or ‘ f ‘ 
now. In any case he was a faultle dn } ed ho 
and appeared to be the benefactor of the entire exped 
He had lived in Chionin for mar years. I note t 
had a different inflection of voice for me fron at 
he gave Lempke, another e for the ‘ r S 
another for his daughter, whom he called | r il 
middle names— Mary Anst« 
were together for breakfast, the father having left us al 
She looked closer at the little man as I described the 
sand finish that was u his burned and pickled exter 
There IS a perversity about these things; she! idn’t be 
awake to Lempke before I spoke. Because I appeared t 
lasting my own part I never talked better nd } 
time Lempke was picking up. It was like sudder ‘ 
ing the fact that I had lived for some weeks with a ger 
man During that breakfast he showed me for the 
time that there was a remarkable polish to his mind—t 
peril and humor and a lot of the world had really f he 
off a man. 

But was the presence of the woman tha eally fa 
ioned him— his hands moving with grace, eyes | 
eayer ar 1 reso! int, ! S mind tlanciu 4h \ re! ‘ 
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rough-rock vill: 





looking a deep v: whose far pass opened to the desert. ence. I had no toa e su 
Vast terraced gardens, roses and vines, little temples and _ the light i 
springs and bowers— it w is if Nature 1 man, in the rhe fact is she w etwe is. | é 
shape of the aristocrat, Mansteve, had worked together to ao my part The day ju ene r 
make those last foothills glorious, before they debouc ed setting fort tne ex} i | ‘ 
into the Gol white as moonlight, nite as bone dust the Ha It wa ‘ Y a t 

Silence and sunlight du and ty mountain dis day I had to goaparta e, to get n ‘ 


tances—walking with Mary Ansté time each da of leaving Mary Anst I ild wa it 


that was a wonderful three wee while the special 


rathered for the expedit n. Ulter new ild ask about nroat ‘ »spea rn 








ents berore tne call A). Seoul 


“Why Did I See Her, if I Wasn't to Ask? And Why Was She Everything to Make a Madman Out of Me?" 


Continued on 
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é PRVER!I mie ibdued thrill some tried—the tremendous sweep 
wat By SAMUEL G. BLYTHE Wisecicnetat 
templat sides: ica is in this war and 
must w t 
that really is psychological, and here was one, com- If these five hundred and -three men, a id- 
é plete in its aspects: the war—the Congress—the uals, had considered matter lividual é 10 
President the people. Actions, reactions, trends telling what would have come out. The qaidr 
stresses—all the vitalities and the sentients were in considered them as a crowd, and they were susce} é i 
order. typically so, to crowd influences and suggest 
{ The President of the United States, who is our That furnished the groundwor The re s > 
, 1 ‘ leader in this war, is somewhat of a psychologist All that was needed, with the crowd of legislat 1 d 
™ himself. You remember when he enunciated the’ by this war suggestion, was afl » we ‘ 1 
doctrine that business depression, hard times, and action needed. History carries ample proof that pers 
i So on, are merely astate of mind. That gave him his and repeated affirn on can da I e than ar 
degree with the public, no matter what his other expedient to gain desired ends, provided the er - 
attainments may be, and they are considerable along dition is compatible. The Presider ew that. S é 
> lex f those lines. He had a keener realization of what entire Administration and the « e affirmatory ap] 3 
t this war meant and would mean to America than of the country—the mediums of pu y—began a - 
: ‘ any other American, ing: “‘We need money to win t ! We need 1 
é undoubtedly, and pre- to win this war!” 
pointed sumably a wider knowl- 
great edge of requirements. A Bouquet With a String to It 
f ye Also, owing to our tri- 
‘ partite system of gov- HAT was all there was to it. Congres p 
e Ay ernment, he must have itself; not that Congress wanted to, but ) 
} Congress not only to The crowd in the Capitol performed as all crowd 
pert ‘ declare war, but tosup- effect—went the limit, acted wit! wad ¢ n i 
5 } f ply him with the sin- unanimity. It was gratifying. I1 I 
2 ews of it. American. Also, it was crowd, and t Congre , 
. M Congress never had present constit ited won’t go out of isit int M 
‘ et a chance, even if 4, 1919. So while tossing it a big bouquet ‘ 
1 few bill ‘ to tie a string to the sten f the flowe 
i l _ conceivable, knowing ( gresses 1 the ) 
t¢ ! make ther that 1t may be i € f 
string and regain the posies before that é 
i ‘ ! Sut consider this: Six even d é 
\ | —_ ' , ’ 
~ titles » Senator Boies Penrose and article was W ‘ © oc . , 
sme = ain Senator Oliver deficiency bill Carry I s 
‘ ple eight billions of $7,991,400, 006 
. Ar ‘ It id, isn’t it, to a degree, passed it with but casual discussion, and 
{ ‘ r ‘ three men ing to make the amounts larger ratner ns! 
esmeé i sregate position of Previously the House of Represe es } i 
he tal ra I » tree—one of the same bill unanimously, after brief debate 
t Ls a I} chased the rabbit. The ; isn’t so k ng ago th } the gia 
ibl | i ‘ excited hunter told the in the Senate, and of t I ‘ 
tal '} otfe t by, seoffed and said ~ with denunciation asteful 
i ‘ | i tree “But,” insisted the want 
ex | ( rabbit had to!” irgent d 
z Now it it g for this country that the b tha ( 1 
‘ ( ibbit mbed the tree—a notab! forty or 
t y,ay 1 a worthy thing; but in the Nie lions 
! ( é t let us not be too declamatory i It is less n 
! iy} e of the rabbit. Let us give due meed to Representative James R. Mann twenty S 
; th dog made the rabbit climb. There are two since the } g 
‘ ever ‘ ind six, usually, toevery Washing Congress desired one of al r 
ton questi ind gle session's exhibition of the meeting Here was a psycholog budget fora il 
e& put net t Congress doesn’t constitute an entire ical situation, elemen year | 
S en ! { rress has been with us in the past, and tary in its postulates, m i 
( ( ‘ the Tuture Be calm, and made to order for | iss 
the President. Congress quest W r 
The Tree That Congress Climbed is composed of five hun- ar ‘ f > 
dared and thirty-three is W “ | 
yu f if it hat the Sixty-fifth Congress doesn’t men—a crowd. More n an earlic 
Ter i F ‘ | from any previous Congres of the over, Congress is, in the I e ( 
f ult i ive in the quality of member large consideration, a u eon 7 é > 
{ rressional in exactly the same way homogeneous crowd, Representative Julius Kahn | f - 
er ( yr es } e been congressional—professional for notwithstanding its | | cite ul 
il. Undisturbed by prodding national circum membership from all parts of the country its members ‘ ‘ 
( \ la the same way other Congresses are intrinsically the same sort of men. Setting aside | bil 1 r 
vwted, and ¢ gresses to come will act. A sporadic idiosyncrasies, each member of Congress, whether n ! 
t { ties in a large way doesn’t predicate Senator or Representative, is about the same sort of | years ag 
ied ref ilong those lines. The reformed must citizen the others are—with about the same ideas, | academic ¢€ - 
ha eeable udition before it will be suitable about the same impulses, about the same political mist sa 
- é ex r ins of praise sesides, Congress standards and practices— homogeneous to all intents toria ‘ 
i Congre idmits it has been a great and purposes. | Ne 
i ind that’s enough for the moment. The simplest and most understandable psycholog ed d : 
\ ippene vas U he Sixty-fifth Congress, is the psychology of the crowd—the mass. And two | oO ‘ ‘ 
t ‘ ‘ n by President Wilson soon after of the simplest manifestations of that psychology are | | ¢ é 
Ge found itself 1jam. There was the psychology of suggestion and the psychology of national 
ist ( than the we i 1 ever know! affirmation. So there it was—the crowd, the su “ ire pred £ 
degree that we never had antici- gestion, the affirmation; and the result was appro- pscamietit eiatnide 8. Warren ! 
It was « mo It had come priations of between eighteen and twenty billions ruin, Dar 
Phere is nothing else for Congress to of dollars for the war, with not more delay than could and other unpleasant disturbar Moreover, the lou 
‘ Nice The ree had to be be coml ated, and with not very much haggling or higgling. shrieks were heard on the flo DI e Senate and the H 
As I have said, the eminent psychologist in the White and each political platform deplored these immer 1 
\ leral the sychology House had his situation made to order for him. Hiscrowd viewed them with alarm it was almost nster 
rh 1 the of th at every was assembled in the Capitol, swayed by the giant sugges- Now tl the appropriat 
| I even the We trans- tion of war—and in a situation of this sort voluntary move first session o Congress, incite é 
‘ ve te f th lto define ments of members of a crowd, when the suggestion is so suggestion of iffirmation of the ne of 
i i vith a anguage powerful, are more limited than elsewhere. It made no money to win it vetween eighteen and t 
‘ we be And it particular difference what any individual thought. No billions of dollars; and there isn’t a protes s 
e in a while there comes a s n individual was strong enough to oppose effectively—though | or out of it, save an occasior uint wail fror me 
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i weeks of the war, and Congres 
i ; the crowd fell into the swing 
yy 4 ot rec tratior Congress « 
y ’ wanted t the rve was ther 
, i) “A rresistible, even thoug 
{ motives of their ow? And t 
_* primaril Irom the surge IW 
“a egenerated Congress ne 
ts be mpelled to sno r I 
. that the on] way to et 
rh out ol isiness as a pr € 
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} { now the future 
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t Circumstances e set ( 
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ee hand of the Pre , } ( 
} There is brave, |} te 
U7 \ assert 1 nate 
( ngress V | + f f 
Congress 1s a crowd 
i) that } ring the f ; 
, at, 
’ hundred and t! y-t 
country, there are bou 
| ul juately to the 
‘ do such tl 
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{ ol of the ( yre 
{ provided 
chen il proce 
' was possible 
\ Ww it 7 ‘ re 
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, . chemist 
but there is 1 
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\ i ich process. The 
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Representat ves represent the whole people, but it pertorr nastrais 
or he fact that the Se sa ve est ‘ ‘ 
sent } ] partic Of et al be a le r 
a part ernme the be é ey i r Tt 
come hen the } eprese t 
the popular re nl é i t A A pa 
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5 THE RUSSIAN STATE OF MIND 
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, ind, the greater number are afraid to speak seizing power again was averted 
the KNOW It seems to me to be better that we who, liv ing strictly by rule, make themselves offensively self- Peter the Great, who should have been sty led, for his 
4 e frank about it. Nothing is gained—rather do we righteous, punctilious and fussy. Discipline of all kinds many follies, Peter the Great Fool, destroyed the value of 
Te by continuing to believe the thing we should is disagreeable to them. The rich and comfortable—the the in Church when he turned it into a departmer 
é be true tead of the thing that is true. And the Haves—never had any. The Have-nots, since they were of the state. It ceased to live from that hour. From ha 
it the Russian people is not that they are “intox- released from serfdom, have never found any discipline to it went through the motions of being alive; but it was ar 
ute their first sip of liberty,”’ as Kerenski said, who take its place. All classes set great store by individual automaton, a mummy. It was f the bureaucrat 
peo ous them better; not that they are feeling about freedom. Sologub, one of their most popular writers, had machine for exploiting the peoy ga t 
f ment which shall fit in with their character; told them outright that they think too much of theirrights of officials to make a living an their def 
i t that hey distrust all forms of gov iment and all and not enough about their duties I have often heard nstincts by exercising a littl ority i xd s 
erning people. They do not wantany. Democracy to Russians speak about “my duty to myself.” That is the offensively authoritarian ways. 
- means getting rid of governments altogether. kind they know best and value most highly. 
Nowhere has the doctrine that governments exist for I remember being surprised, when I first traveled widely An Easy Code of Morals 
the pu e of exploiting the people been more fore ibly about Russia, by the number of foreigners liv r there, 
eached or more giv listened to. Nowhere has the Englishmen and Germans especially, who said they could UT though this system curtailed liberty at certair 
7 th of it been driven more steadily home by the behavior never settle down anywhere else, having once got used to J point ; though it kept wat ipon everybody by mear 
he governing classe Yet it is not only their misgov freedom “ Russia,”” they would tell me, “is the freest of its gendarme chrar Sé et ft t p 
, ernment by a bureaucracy established after a German country in the world.” This was in such screaming con- system and its host of spies; though it could reveng: 
el and the prea hing of Tolstoy and his disciples that tradiction to the idea generally accepted that I puzzled crue vith imprisonment and exile edt 
; t rong that have led so large a proportion over it and asked questions. I came at length to under- sible decree, uy those r lefied it t 
: f Russian people to take the view that democracy stand what they meant. meddle with either private opinion r private live lr 
ins getting rid of government. It is a view that suits, Certainly the system of government in Russia was bu- Russia there prevailed what we are accustomed to call a 
¢ rs from the Russian temperament. To under-  reaucratic and curtailed liberty. The country wasruled by looseness of living, an absence of moral censure, a following 
ik, l ever nkR , it is necessary to understand some- _ officials who were always the worst of tyrants, worse even of inclination and an impatience of restraint wl made 
f the Russian character. than priests. riestcraft becomes dangerous only when ita pl ter country of residence for pe e of é 
¥ Never have I lived among people who value liberty of priests are allowed to become officials. It was far more say developed individu I ul é é 
% action, liberty of thought and social custom so officialism than superstition which produced the Inquisi- European or American state r} vas what the for - 
he Ru ins do. Heine said the Englishman tion. It was the hatred of the official for any deviation ers living in Rus hen the iid there is ( 
berty as a lawful wife; the Frenchman, as a mis- from machinelike uniformity. It was the official mind real liberty there than anywhere else 
‘ the German, as his old grandmother. The Russian with its everlasting formula ‘‘We must put it down.” In a sense they were right. What we understand by 
es not so. h love liberty as he finds it necessary to his The French Revolution began in 1789 and finished only in’ morality—that to say, a hard-and-fast line drawn be- 
‘ He must have it, just as he tweet per ble and unpermissibl 
2 have air to breathe. He can, upon a UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, NEW YORK CITY actions—does not exist. There are no 
5 iO t! ( little air—in a rail- binding st lard | ind I 
irriage, for example, or in a street stant ited by trifl - 
ld day, or in his sleeping apart- dents as we is by cases that ma n 
\ . ul in the world. I knew ag n the P l 
¢ Ce yr Depa ent Ons la é 
Personal Liberty in Russia showed me a pt! iph torn off a 
y La i “Ist I { ‘ ne i 1 l 
YO, ALSO he ean, if he is forced to it, ! couldn't res taking I se t 
SD, ize to put up with a curtailment p card part v.”” Idon’t 
~ bet ome directions if he is an educated young woman would be 
. ed to practice it in other But he ble of that kind of petty larceny a ere 
ThA ‘ hackles, whether they be but in Russia. 
yr social, as part of the necessary Matters between men and women are 
ime of civilized man. He maintains arranged upon what are often described 
he is more genuinely civilized than as natural lines. If a husband a1 
e rest of Europe, and that he proves it cease to fil each one Socie 
efusing to submit his individuality genial, and if each takes another mate, no 
curb which he is strong enough to comment is offered. One of the mos m- 
‘ t inent Englishmen in Petrograd ve 
Russians argue that we do violence to free union with a lady of irreproachable 
irselves and deform our individualities reputation and of that quick inte enc 
5 f we resist our impul “Do whatever which gives Russian women their ur? 
: you feel inclined to do. Follow the prompt- They are each distinguished their ca- 
5 f your nature reers. All doors are 
I ever u giad opened to 
and pa ] t e! No one 
f es.”” Tha dreams of g 
t R i tiele euiananemant 
eu d pra é Habitua nk- 
There re . r r n R 1 is 
y es among the ed but not 
e regulat f blamed. An office 
ict nilaie of ac 
ip ‘ was de} N 
‘ m™ ‘ i I the ra gio 
. ‘ bed { ) ‘It is ter- 
i 2 al ru > ver 
i ‘ r t 
lhe i ot * yn the 
Soir: i] table in his 
“ ‘ f a i i t « 
ey forget all ab Ss ieneine 
el rhev do not | get it.”” someone 
f en \ es.” he replic for 
‘ artic the n poor € 
est Lie a é She nnotlivew - 
7 pprgen 
R i 10 Nor stealing 
f gulated life e ered wrong 
D Baroness Frede 
i P } wife of the 
l ure w skered of 
ne equence ver : n° i who was for ) 
people ‘ , many years Minister 
I the The American Mission Leaving the Hall at Moscow After Mr. Root's Speech to the Committee of Workmen's and Soldiers’ Delegates Continued on 
~ ‘ There Were Between Twenty and Thirty Thousand Police, Besides Troops, in Petrograd to Put Down the Revolution Page 97 
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Unanimously the Sinking of the Assyrian Was Ascribed to an Internal Explosion of Unknown Origin 


ILLUSTRATED BY HENRY RALEIGH 





4 GUE stupefa replaced the l ° y 
| V anos the cotntenance af the commander By Louis Joseph Vance 
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The ne the he of the ibn ne From first to last, less than five minutes’ activ ty had Surprised | that rp and mercile blue glare, I - 
” , ¢ back throug} nnit tower! een needed for the task of scotching this water moccasin ird iy c ! ved oar 1 picked up the r 
| ere he had been left he the of the salt sea and putting Keepers at the mercy of the He could se ( that ! icile I figure i} 
el ecountr vhose hospitality they had too long abused. nead of t | i tnat he cor lent i ene ed 
I int need wit! ha Well content, after a little Lanyard lay on his oars and _ being fired uy at any moment; but minutes ke en 
y ‘ ‘ ‘ e body in the doo i Weare contemplated with much interest what the night permitted and he was not MY 
j ed itch I ‘ lhe t return to be visible: The landing stage, no more than a darl . bigger game thal lare I 
i I have the d ! red amid ague mass in the darkness; the land, picked out with but dered more thar 
if we é é otten job will be over in no few glimmering lights, mainly at windows of the base At length pe i, Lan- 
é : buildings, that painted dim ribbons upon the polished yard put a t > Now | 
a dded I am ready.” floor of the lagoon. course was made beautifully clear to him; the blue light 
No need to hurt plenty of time for one more drink.” Methodically those were eclipsed as a moving figure showed him that opening to the sea within a hundred 
| Prussian splashed brandy into the cup, filling it tothe passed before them. Listening intently Lanyard could dis- yards’ distance. Presently the flare began to wane. It 
And I need it!” tinguish the slow footfalls of an unsuspecting sentry no was not renewed. Altogether unseen, unsuspected, Lar 
¥ | i watched critically as, with head well back, he other sounds more than gentle voices of the night, mur- yard swung the dory into the breach and drove it seaward 
ed taggering dose of pirit gulp by gulp murs of blind wavelets, the plaintive whisper of a little with all his n t 
Abte e removing tne ip iron h lips. No mortal breeze belated amid the tree tops of that dark forest, and a Swiftly the lagoon was shut out Vv narrow sing I 
i drink like t! ind stand up under it; it was now low, weary soughing of swells upon the distant ocean shore. The blue glare died out behind a black profile of rounded 
“ ' jue n of time dunes. Lanyard t ed 
Hard that e hand : eastward, r< ng 1c 
dere hoo nd side to the nore Atte 
a ered widel he put ead something more than an 
the cup. Fora Ce I rene a0 ae hour of this mode of prog 
f t syed th f ress he struc! n t ird 
eye xed and glazing, lea 7) be: i. +) the bea h,d embarked 
‘ ture ily losing plastic ’ ' a ; ankle-deep waters ing 
. then lurched forward, the rifle over | ilde 
knocking the brandy bottle by strap and 
the floor, swung round the dor T, al ! 
ill half turn in blind t to the v , t ‘ 
effort to reéstabl equl- Then agair e moved 
' im, fell backward toward the ea { yw 
! he table ind lay the mtour of the bea 
icked from head to foot just W he w ft the 
f t t msms, hand tide, theret y ‘ 
gy pt air, chest that t re Vv i be no 
yr ur to wl ul trail of foot; r n the 
el oxygen to cr it and o guide | t 
4 the poison with which hi pursuit in the n 
ty vas saturate: The r y found 
Mo r tol le Lan- him purposefu ’ 
p da hand upon weary bu ‘ 
: t eft breast. The man’s y the discove 
i \ hanimering his he had left « ! ( 
+} vor y blows, more thic ‘ é 
rst rapid, | degrees tion of the ind Pre 
re slow and leebit No ently turning in to the dr 
: p er on «a 1 could save beach for the first time 
n ow he had com climbed to the summit of 
ed suicide as surely a a dune somewhat higher 
irder than its fellows and 
Wasting not inother observatior r gy tt 
yt ht ipon he } id come ne to the 
I ird hurried al eastern extrem ol 
z ‘ entr operating island 
he time he | At some d nee 
ere al uré er nghta wagon roa fair 
a st i rutted in sand é 
| t irve r He grow! vith bea gra 
ne, ’ ™ er aj le stru nland I \ y 
( perhap this ata ver ré é me 
‘ ‘ erited from a bout eig 
t ire ry ! upon the o I 
¥ ( { ed | ‘ waterside comn ? 
‘ f his craft Before proceeding he hid 
iit ‘ had tle t } 
| re ere V to ng 
ep le f tered the 
‘ ‘ 
‘ table apn- 
. ‘ Immediately the U«Boat Began to Sink. He Delayed Only to Close the Switches That Controtied the Electric Motors . , 
I f ( » a Tea 
ledge Perceiving as yet not the slightest indication of an alarm, nessin disbursing money to remedy such shortcomings made 
i " made few f Lanyard ventured to continue rowing, but with utmost amends for Lanyard’s tacitur Wit! two 
f to the d ‘ he caution, lifting and dipping his blades as gingerly as though haved, bathed and inconspicuously dressed in a cheay 
es to th é eme downward they were fashioned of brittle glass, and for want of a of ready-made clothing, he was breakfasting famou 
ay © the inds of the ve es, opening a better guide keeping the stern of the dory in line with — the ommercial tave 
x ng e air fr } the shank of the T-stage. ’ he learned, was the one-time import t 
2 iriver 1, and as Lanyard In time the bows grounded lightly on sand. The melan- whaling port of Edgartown. He would be able to le 
operating ef ird ar {tg choly voice of the sea now seemed a heavier sighing in the the mainland on a ferry steamer sailing early in the after 
‘ er led the ind gurgle Iness, noon. 
, he " und i ballast and He pushed off and rowed on, parallel with a dark shore Ten minutes before going aboard he filed a long telegra 
N line, so close in that his starboard oar touched bottom at in code addressed to the head of the Br h secret se 
> a egan Lanyard delayed each stroke in New York. 
’ ( ‘ olled the el ( At intervals he paused and rested, striving vainly to Consequences manifold and various ensued. 
\ t a e he graspec ( gather some hint of his bearings. Ine xorably the blackness When the telegram had been delivered and decoded 
oi ‘ ur l let forbade that. He might have failed ere dawn to grope a both transactions being marked | reasonable p 
‘ deck w eo I vay out of that trap had not the disappearance of the sub- tude—the head of the British secret service in New Y 
ire ‘ the Oo marine been discovered within the hour. called the Br sh embassy n Was gt on the 
nto the efore iter \ sudden clamor rose in the quarter of the landing stage, distance telephone Shortly thereafter an attaché of the 
er de i bridge, began to first one great shout of dismay, then two voices bellowing British embassy jumped into a motor car and had hims¢ 
‘ ! ve 1 lo hatchwa together, then others. Several rifle shots were fired in the driven to one of the cardinal depart nts of the Fed 
( e paint he e drawn air. More lights broke out in windows ashore. Many feet Government. 
f ‘ ! e, he ted oa » drummed resoundingly upon the stage, and the confusion Vhen he had kicked his heels in an antechiamber upw 
! new gy the i i of voices attained a pitch of wild, hysteric uproar. Of a of : nour he was received, affably enough, by the he 
é f ‘ ‘ ed ide i flare was lighted and tossed far out upon the rtment, asmug, open-faced gentleman whose 1 
‘ ‘ | " este bosom of the lagoon y preoccupied wi lusions grandeu whe 
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was, in short, interested far moré 
| ' ing how splendid it was to be hin 
‘ hearing about any mare’s-nest o 

I -boat base on the south shores 

Vineyard. Hewas, however 1 

a to promise to give the matter his 
; He even went so far as to have his 

' 7 a note of what alk ged inte 

: i} young Englishman had to impart 
| During the night he chanced 
| recall the matter, and cor ided 


considered, it would do no |} irn 
Navy a littl 


if it did turn out that the 


States 
base was a canard 
to his desk some 
of orders. One of th 


ae — 
sity for absolute secre 


department might have et 


olbse rved going about their | 
é lipped expressior Also mar 


] t nhor 














: by wireless, telephone and t 
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} charged with the defense of the 
; these wer igre S 
i Phat i great | 
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; south 6 u's Vine 
d a serie I te 
United States vesse 
rred re uns ¢ A 
at e bot 
' mass of wreckage, a tv t 
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4 ; efficient modern eX! ) ‘ 
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anyard experienced a r 
thought that, even | ‘ 

f } arowr cn a 

; : fate had almost 
beer prete r 

' to p 
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) : in th 


During the day various mir 


Lanyard Iastinctively Shipped Oars and Picked Up the Rifle 
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A Peace Sign 


N Germany talks about disarming, and abolishing 

plion—-even in the most general and elusive 

her enemies have their first warrant for looking 
e the German Government—at this writing 


tted itself to nothing tangible. But given a 


Grermal all the rest becomes comparatively 
nited ites has only a secondary and, in some 
' emote interest in the probable rearrangement 
wean boundarie It has a livelier interest in the 
mn of Belgium; but if other conditions upon which 
! t are fulfilled the number of marks which 

“ contribute for that purpose becomes sec- 

cond " uch an international arrangement 
ire enduring peace and make the world safe for 
Disarming is the first factor in that condition. 
ermal begins to talk of disarming she is using 
ve rice tand. That talk seems significant 
ur entation wi h really looks toward peace, 
ire seen length to be telling 

‘ PACE of course 1 question of Ger 
tu f The Allies will not lessen their 

oO t but increase t rather, until the 

| ‘ l Cerma become ready to accept a 

! te renounce m litary conquest as to 
ind e tuture 


Monopoly 

he owner of timber was regarded 
The supply was 
e demand rapidly increasing. Asa broad prop 


one lad mor opoly ‘4 








e timber owner had merely to wait until demand 
1 paid rY price 

t the | ted Sti ; Forest Service shows 

ea il tution of other materials ir the place 

" ‘ ‘ ng, until it now amounts to more 

i million board feet a year. Shingles have 

‘ ‘ ‘ to composition and tile roofing, 

lt ive been almost wholly replaced by 

ne te orary conditions created by war, “the 

‘ b © ol er mate | as been to ac- 

NT ‘ ind decrease pr ts in the lumber 

\ Xirrate eventy per cent of the lumber 

ior? i use W se demands appear to be decreas 

t ‘ re goes into strongly competitive 

Oo mbermen have failed to adopt 


( pent irge of money to 

elial tion al ‘ products and 
ml CAL > 1 1 ‘ 1 t the sun ior 
‘ : ‘ ! t ‘ ire guaranteed to 

‘ Vike ire ea \ Inder tood by the 
at jumber prices are going to pot within any 
able period, or that the lumber industry will drop 


out of its position near the top of the list; but eternal 
vigilance is the price of other things besides freedom. Any 
apparent monopoly tends powerfully to defeat itself, 
because it tends to create a fatal sense of impregnable 
security. No matter what you have, somebody always has 
a substitute for it. If he is keener on the job than you are 
he will slip it over. 


Farm and Town 


NYBODY who wishes to know conclusively why farm- 
bred boys and girls flocked to town, and urban popu- 
lation during the last thirty years increased by leaps while 
rural population increased but slowly, cannot do better 
than read Hamlin Garland’s fine autobiography. The 
story of the Middle West pioneer farm is there. 
One readily understands why the Garland boys and girls, 
and their mother, were so delighted at the prospect of 
To metropolitan eyes the prairie 





moving to a village. 
village at that period would no doubt have seemed a 
pathetically bare and forlorn affair. But in town one did 
not have to get up long before the sun in an unheated 
room, with the thermometer twenty below; 
chores to be done by lantern light; 
summer days were not spent in plowing, dragging and 


there were no 


youngsters’ long 


haying. 

Above all, in place of tramping a mile and a half through 
the snow to a dismal one-room country school, presided 
over by an underpaid instructress who was expected to 
teach everything from A B C to algebra, one went a short 
distance, on sidewalks, to an institution really equipped 
for teaching something. There were books; the 
in a while a lecture or a show; there was companionship. 

After reading, one wonders that anybody at all, with 
power of locomotion, stayed on that kind of farm. 

We especially recommend this book to city people who 
are much irritated by the present prices of farm products 
and the fictitious image of a typical American farmer 
bedecked with diamonds. Even yet agriculture is not rich 
enough. Automobiles and telephones must be still com- 
moner; there must be more good roads, far better schools, 
more abundant opportunity for social and intellectual 
recreation. There must be better farming. 

More than a generation has passed since Garland left 
the farm. A big improvement in the conditions of Middle 
West farm life has taken place. But there are still farms 
by the hundreds of thousands from which youth with any 

park of ambition will flee at the first opportunity. 


A War Credit 
A THE beginning of the European War t 


States merchant marine engaged in ove 





> Was once 





United 


trade 





amounted to a million sixty-six thousand tons; and it 
was truthfully said that, in comparison with our wealth 
and commercial importance, we were practically out of the 
ocean-shipping business. 

A year from this date the United States will have an 
oversea merchant marine of about nine million tons, which 
will put us far beyond every competitor save England. 
When all the construction now under way is completed we 
shall have an oversea fleet practically equal to that which 
England now possesses on the Atlantic. 

The Shipping Board calculates that at present there 





are about thirty-one million tons of shipping engaged in 


oversea trade—from which one gets an idea of the compara- 


tive size of the American fleet in being and building. From 
almost last, three years ago, we shall be almost first a year 
or two hence. 

The increase in tonnage is quite largely on Government 
account, for Washington is now commandeering vessels 
and letting big construction contracts. But since Germany 
announced unrestricted submarine warfare last winter 
shipbuilding companies with an authorized capital of one 
hundred and eighty million dollars have been organized in 
the United States. As a simple business proposition, if 
Germany was going to sink ships, thereby increasing the 
demand for them, we were going to build them. 

In July, the last month for which figures are now avail- 
able, American bottoms carried twenty-six per cent of our 
exports against eight per cent in 1914—though exports 
since then have vastly increased. 

A few months of war have made us the greatest maritime 
nation except England, which was two generations ahead 


of us three years ago. 


The New Income Tax 


HE income tax now applies to a great number of citizens 
who have heretofore been exempt. If you are unmar- 
ried and your income is one thousand dollars or more, or if 
you are married and your income is two thousand dollars 


or more, you are requ red, after the close of this year, to 


make a return to the collector of internal revenue for your 
district. 

The law requires a return from those whose net income 
is one thousand or two thousand dollars. Probably a good 


nany people heretofore have drawn the line between gross 


November 3, /9/7 


and netincome with unconscionable liber: 








But on all incomes below ten thousan e new 
taxes bear very lightly. Dodging ne 
about as contemptible an act as a cit One 


of the finest things in the Civil War was the way in whic 
citizens stepped up and paid their income taxes when tl 
could have dodged them if they had wanted to d 


We expect that chapter to be repeated in this war. 








If you pay anybody wages, rent, or other fixed income 
amounting to eight hundred d« rr more, the law A 
req lires you to report the the interr eve é 
collector. 

Look over your budget. If your income is a thousand 
dollars—or two thousand for the head of a fan f 
you are paying anyone else an income amounting to eight 


hundred dollars a year, be prepared, directly after the 





of the year, to drop a post card to the collector of inter 
revenue for your distric t, asking for a blank on wh 


make a repor 


An Organized World 








OLLAND, Denma Norway, Sweden and Switzer 
land are about all t is left in the world that can be 

called neutral Other states, such as Argentina, maintal 
a nominal neutrality, yet lean so decisively toward the 
Allies that their I ] positior merely nomit i t 
five small nations named o situated that to pr 
either set of bellige ts would be fear hazardou t 
about all that is left to neutrality. 

For two years or so the Allie and even the Te 
have accepted the principle that this war shall be f ved 
by a new international arrangement, in which the old 
unlimited, anarchistic supremacy of each state sl é 








place to a real régime of international law formed and 
enforced by a federation of nations. 


We think the preliminaries of such an internatior 


organization may well be undertaken now by he ! 
Teutonic states, which comprise fo fths of ‘ ) 
and that such an organization, even in tentative forn 


would have a decided effect in hastening an acceptable 
peace, 
We have said for example, that the present Germat 














Government is so completely untrustworthy that demo 
racies cannot safe ly deal wit} ind a German peace 
treaty must be g 1aranteed by ag ernment really res} 

» to the people. While the United States or England 
France says that, the German people may be expected t 
reply that they cannot suffer another state to d e the 
form of their internal political arrangements. But as the 
Constitutior of the United States requires that eact tate 
must maintain a lican form of ernmer , 
organized league tions ma th ! tate sha 
be admitted to membership in it unless it maintair ’ 
democratic form of government whic! rea responsibic 
to the electorate. 

The econon power of such a federation would be 


enormous, No state with commer i il 


afford to remain outside of it. The spectacle of a nor 
Teutonic world organizing international along perma 
nént lines would pretty certainly produce a deep impres 
in Germany. It would serve to emphasize the pe tie 
continued opposition to the peacef i i er 
three-quarters of the human race 

That a more thorough coéperat among states oppose 
to Germar would be ser eal side Iro1 ts effe 
upon Germany, ery evident 


A Ship’s Chances 


ETWEEN January and October, 1917, Germany per 


haps sank three million tons of shipping in excess of 
the new bottoms set afloat in that period. That is a gue 
R at } real ; 
for official figures are inconclusive and baffling; but good 





judges put it 











This is a very grave loss, for there are « nt 
five million tons er gaged in Atl tic ca 

We know how American railroads, coér ; war 
have made a given equipment of cars and locomotives per 
form decidedly greater service than before by insisting 
a full load for every car, and so or » e war i t 
clared, with but little increase n equipment the 
moved about one-fourth more freight than before. T 
degree the same thing has | appened at sea; every t t 
forms more service than before. And under war pressurs 
shipyards are rapidly nearing the point where they 
overtake the submarine. 

But, even with destruction at this height, comparison of 
official f gures suggests that the chance < f aship’s beingsur 


in the war zone is about one out of two hundred. Arrival 


departures and sinkings, as officially reported, give odd 
of a hundred and twenty five to one against a ship’s being 
attacked; while, when an attack occurs, the odds in fay 

of the submarine are o1 Ly three to tw« quoting Irom tne 


Journal of Commerce, which rece ntly made an elaborate 


compilation and comparison of 





The U-boat embarrasses G« 


‘ ? turning 


means of ending the war it is turning out another Verdun, 
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O’*S WHO-AND WH 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About the Great and the Near Great 


Corinne Lowe 
By Herself 
LIVE in Washington Square, New York 


City, but never caught it. I do not wear 



















sandals or a smock; I Keep my vers libre in 
the home and the picture is produced to 
show that down in Greenwich Village tl ey 
point me out as one of those women who 
put up ther 

Concluded on Page 110 


awa i PWHoe I> 
Lowell Otus Reese 
By Himself 
TOW there isn’t much to write about me. 
I was born in Linden, Indiana. On a 


fart Ten miles south of me was the home ie 


of Lew Wallace. 





Five miles north of me 











were the homes of George Ade 
and the McCutcheon brothers 
A little farther outside our 


neighborhood Jim Riley wrote 





the dialect that I talked I 
plowed cor! If heaven was 
kind it rained and then I went 


the Wea 
Concluded on Page 110 


ol) 2 a ie ta 

rederick Britten 
on 
Austin 


APTAIN AUSTIN, whom 
the readers of THE Post 
know through Nach Verdun 
and In the Hindenburg Line, 


yne of the new writers pro- 


and ent! 
H. A. Garfield 


WHen the President ap- 
pointed Mr. Garfield a 
Ty 


ted States fuel admir 










duced by the war. He joined 
the British forces the very day 
war was declared and served 


continuously at the Front from rator he chose a man of 
September 1914, to January, whose abilities he had fir 
Conctuded on Page 110 hand knowledge, for whil 
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The Boidest of Them Never Asked Him the Questions That They Were Always Asking About Him 


| Soldiers in Georgia stands in 








a grove ¢ ees upon the brow of a long, sloping 
hill r hill is bounded on one side by a road, 
i broad dusty highway over which trolley cars run and 
the traffic of a great city flows inand out. A cemetery 


Spread lil ea white wrea h ro ind the other side The re 1s 
a2 monument here, a rough shaft of granite dedicated ‘‘To 
Our Confederate Dead.”” Between the Home and the cem- 
eter ere only one stop. This is a small hospital half- 
l ort of inn where the old men go to 
, have time, before their poor 
old cerruption puts on incorruption and their mortal 
tual bodies from the dust beneath 





Directly in front of the Home there is a fountain in a 
round bed of flowers. The borders flame. The center is 


filled with roses and lilies, a harlequin spot of many colors, 
is if Nature had dropped her embroidery frame here and 
left the earth to weave her thoughts into a thousand 
bl ms. 

In short, it is a desolate Eveless Eden where old Adam 
oaks shake their green beards to the wind and the flowers 


have taken refuge from the deep shade to make their last 


stand beneath the misty veil of the fountain. 


It was nearly six o'clock in the afternoon of a Sabbath 


day in May of this year, 1917. The Home stood upon the 
hill like a gray mausoleum. Empty chairs and benches 
were seattered everywhere beneath the shade of the trees. 
They sagged and leaned, very old and decrepit, some close 
together like good comrades, others with their backs 





other, as if recently there had been an 


between them and they were no longer on 


Sparrows dipped dusty wings in the 


fountain. ¢ kets chirruped, There were no other sounds 
except the sounds that Nature makes when she 
alone with herself and the trees spe ak with 
tor ies of many leaves to every passing 


wind, the shadows move like dark dreams across 


i the blue and pink blossoms of 





gra ‘ 
ea pring be to fade into the purple mist 
f bedt e prayers for dew, 
\ trolley car came clanging along the road 
» this humanless silence and out again. Then 
ckstru mewhere, a nervous, high-strung 
ke t} asped o six strokes as if 
it had record to keep in being the 


Immedi- 


tely the sound of a hundred hours J a 


to tell the time of day 


ted out through the open windows 
f the He Clocks were striking 
psta ind downstairs, each contra- 
i ng the } Some let it go with 

estroke, others! inged indefinitely. 
Time, it seemed, had been interned 
here, too old and shattered now to 
keep his accounts balanced with the 


Before the dingdonging bedlam 


eased a stream of men began to issue 


I h th vorway of the Home, 
\ 1 men with the crumbs of their 
ipper bread still sticking to tl 





















. He Thought He Would 
eir Take the Clock to Pieces Temorrow 


By CORRA HARRIS 


TLLUSTRATED BrY zg. F. 


beards. They limped and shuffled, they brought their legs 
down the steps one ata time. They fumbled the ground 
with their canes, walking slowly, as if they suspected the 
ground might not be there. Each man was intent upon 
choosing a seat to himself. They were tired of one another. 
They subtracted themselves like poor old numerals from 
the sum total of their years and weariness. This was a cus- 
tom they had, to rest from the quarrels of the day in their 
own personal thoughts during this hour. 

The last man appeared in the doorway. He stood for a 
moment like the period of a long, halting, much-involved 
sentence. Then he descended the steps with an air, head 
up, shoulders squared, after the manner of one whose flesh 
is weak but whose spirit is still invincible. He set his feet 
down with studied deliberation. He balanced himself by 
straddling when he walked, like a sailor on deck in a 
storm. He was the only man in the Home who never 
If the earth wanted to totter let it totter. 
He had his own legs and he managed to get to wherever he 
was going in spite of the reeling unsteadiness of things 
about him. 

He wore pearl-gray trousers and a long black Prince 
Albert coat. He looked like the “‘speaker of the evening” 
who had been invited to a banquet twenty years ago and 
was just now arriving. These garments, like all the clothes 
worn in the Home, were secondhand. But he achieved 
himself in them as if he had ordered them from the tailor. 
His hat was white felt with a high round crown and a 
broad brim. He wore this thing rigidly on the summit of 
his head, as if it were an honor that had been conferred 
upon him, so far was it from fitting asa 
mere hat should fit. 

His hair and beard were snow-white, 
both very thin. You could not tell where 
his neck ended and his head began be- 
hind. Hischin wasso prominent that his 
whiskers stuck up and out, short and 
bristling. He had,a hump upon the 
bridge of his exaggerated Roman nose, 
% as if the very nature of him had arched 
it in defiance. Blue is a color that de- 
notes innocency, mildness or beauty 
everywhere in Nature except sometimes 
in the human eye, which can be of a 
deadly blue, like the color of waters that 
have no bottom. This old man had such 
eyes. They were suffused beneath wrin- 
kled lids. But they had no softness, no 
appeal. They were shamelessly 
honest; not vicious, but terrifi- 
cally intelligent. In whatever con- 
dition of life you found him you 
would have said, “Here is a man 
of high ideals who lives chiefly by 
transgressing them—a great man, 
but not a good one.” 

He was far gone in his seventies. 
His name appeared on the register 


carried a cane. 


WARD 


of the Home as Captain John Whiting, Second Geor- 
gia Regiment, Longstreet’s Division. He had a past, 
like most of the men who came there. It had taker 
him fifty years to accomplish this past. He never 
referred to it. He had buried it. When he was not 
present his comrades dug it up. They recalled the time 
when he controlled the polities of a certain section of the 
state with a sort of inebriate firmness. 
other of the magnificent way in which he had squandered 
a large fortune. They felt a sort of admiration for suct 
extravagance. It was the gilt frame in which their 
nation held him, with the gilt rubbed off now. They 
remembered that he had a son 
Then they fell to spe g upon a certain annu 
manifestation of this son’s existence. They had their 
doubts about it, in spite of evidence to the contrary. But 
if the captain himself came straddling toward the group 
where he was the topic of conversation they dropped 


They reminded eac!} 





who never visited him 





They stamped it out like a blaze in the dry leaves at the 
feet. They made room for him on the bench and met hi 





eye with that stare of innocuous innocence which childrer 
wear when they have been guilty of something. The 
boldest of them never asked him the questions that they 
were always asking about him. 

This is an evidence of quality. When men fall silent at 
the approach of another man whom they know, and 
released from that silence the moment he passes on, 


proof 


itisa 


r class. He is either 


that he does not be long to the 
a better or a worse man than they are. 
The captain had managed to elevate himself upon his 


ruins among these old men. He refused to crumble; that 
is to Say, he refused to confide in them which 1S a Way 


} 


some pe ople lave of robbing themselves. 


Every morning at nine o’clock the mail was distributed 


in the office of the Home, and the captain was always the 





first man to appear. Then he would stand aside while 


others crowded before the post-office wicket. His manner 
implied that he came merely as a spectator. He was 
not expecting letters. Still, if his name should be called he 
During the five years | 
Home he had received four letters; no 

On Christmas Eve he retired to his roor 
door. Then he would lift the lid of his | 
trunk, thrust his hand under 
check book. 
which he had once been president and which had long 
since ceased to exist. 

When you are drawing upon the imagination of your 
friends you can afford to be extravagant. He always made 
out the check for one hundred dollars and 
Whiting, Jr. 
spend freely. 
liness than to be suspected of having nothing at all. 


was present. 





everything 





These checks bore the name 


1 Sig? ed it John 





This meant that he would be expected to 


But it was better to be accused of miser- 


Then he addressed himself to the task of composing a 
letter. This letter began with Dear Father. At first he 
wrote haltingly, but when the hunger grew upon him his 
sentences expanded. He was in the state of a beggar who, 
being famished, stands before a baker’s window and im- 
agines that he is about to dine upon the delicacies dis- 
played inside. He said all those things which a devoted 
son would write in a Christmas letter. He adorned himself 
with adjectives of praise, he fulfilled his longings with 


Continued on Page 30 
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They’re “strong” for 





Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


And because of it, too.” 


Boys and girls all over the United States —just the same as grown-ups—are thoroughly 
enthusiastic over this tempting Campbell “kind.” They look forward to it with pleasure. 
They enjoy every spoonful. They want plenty, and they want it often. We consider this 
the highest compliment. There is no better test of wholesomeness and flavor in a food- 
product than the natural unspoiled appetite of a healthy child. 


Boys and girls know by instinct what the scientist has to learn by study. 


They needn't be told that learned experimenters 
have demonstrated the importance of the tomato as 
an aid to digestion. The youngsters have demon- 
strated this themselves. They know that the snappy 
flavor of Campbell's Tomato Soup makes everything 
taste better; makes the meal “go down” with a zest 
and relish which they never want to miss. 

You don’t have to show them the report of the 
United States Department of Agriculture asserting 
that a good Cream of Tomato Soup yields half again as 
much energy as the same amount of milk. They have 
proved this, too. They know that Campbell's Cream of 
Tomato just makes them feel “good” all over; helps 
them to study and play with more spirit and pleasure, 


to sleep sounder and waken brighter in the morning. 

They make their own “experiments” right at the 
dinner-table. All the apparatus they want Is a capa- 
cious soup plate and a good-sized spoon, and they 
will render their own “report’’—not in learned lan 
guage and cold type, but in rosy cheeks and shining 
eyes and the robust joyful activity of the well- 
nourished boy and girl. 

Give them all they want of this wholesome soup. 
Serve it for their luncheon. Begin their dinner with 
it or make it the principal dish for their evening meal 
It is a good nourishing, satisfying dish for the whole 
family. There is practically no end of pleasing ways 


to prepare it and serve it. 


Order it from your grocer by the dozen or the case. This cuts down the cost of 
deliveries from the store. And you have it always at hand whenever you want it. 


21 kinds 
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ld ) 
ate r 

‘ vith the checl tuffed them into 

ed it t elf. Then he slipped 

i » the city and mailed hi 

g it me back to him. Thus he 

himself hen the other old men 

remembrances And it was duly 

e check fell out when he opened 

red to him by an assiduous con 

mount for which it was drawn. 

passages from the letter aloud—an 

dence, appreciated by whoever 


those who had not the honor of 


etters that he had received. The 
led in them. He kept them tied 
ng in the tray of his trunk They 


i nside and 
{mar ho had 
| greatr 


1 ! that 

But there 
e Lord 

i whout 


joubtle there 

ola tare In the 

f the fl ) 

n rows round 

ne aints Irom 
Tana 

1 rr for the 





e master of it 
ive it; but an 
it si place he 
hoclim}l 
e he dead and 
W r 

this He ma 
lei ation of 

t le bu 
eating eacn 


ipped pocketknives and shaving mug 


figures there was an old man named 


lay he dozed in his chair, wrapped in 
il il ambition, for which he cor 
and the ength of his leg In the 
gathered round the card tabl I 

alert. He would appear, walking 

i ation, carrying a fine ilk shirt 


garment. He had 





a Christmas gift. 





} a 
the world he possessed And he 
such expensive raiment. By the 


n the Home could afford to buy It. 
peddlers was so low as to be 

aged | ese difficulties. This shirt 
rom which he was occasionally 
the indifference of his prospective 
to impatience But if a new man 


revived and he would come 





nder the gas jets with the glisten 
yh queaking its praises. He would 


tin shirt He Would swap it for an 





old pair of trousers. He was willing to consider any kind 
of proposition that would relieve him of the expense of a 
shirt out of all keeping with his limited means In the 
course of years it changed from pearl white to dir gy gra 

ith so much handling. He admitted that it was shop- 
worn, Dut he was never able to dispose ol t He a5 
finally buried in the thing, it being the only extra shirt he 
had at the time of his death. 

The captain held aloof from these commercial activities 
of his comrades. Extreme poverty may remove a man as 
far from the vulgar marts of trade as extreme wealth. He 
looked askance at Meeks and his shirt. No one ever 


suspected that he longed to own it as a fittir g top to his 
pearl-gray trousers. 

The life of the Home was rubbed and seamed with the 
friction of these old Adam natures. ’ 


against the world and all its works, against the manage- 








ment—everything. They had their dis 
factions among themselves. But they w 


‘ 
out that one set rarely had the better of the other. 


ae” 





oe 7 


eat aor 





The only time a man ever rose to undisputed prominence 


was when he became the leading lay figure in his owr 





funeral Then his comrades envied | m, not because € 
had escaped this dingy existence but because he rode off 
behind a span of white horses with a wreath on top of hit 
accompanied by all of them w: ng behind with f 
hats off. He might have been a babbling old fellow ) 


ce But they forgot that. He 


restored to his rightful place in their regard and exalted 


tried their pati 





by this pomp and circumstance. They never thought ol 


him as a driveling old man doddering in 


to kingdom come 
leaning on his cane and asking alms of St. Peter at the gate. 
But he arrived there as a gentleman and a brave soldier 
should, very calm, spruced up in his best clothes, in a 


carriage drawn by a s] 


g team. This was not so, bu 





it was a feeling they had, an anticipation of ng a 
similar exit when they should regain the positior eld 





the memory of men. 
After the funeral there was always the excitement and 
suspense of waiting to find out what the deceased had done 


iu 


with his property. These legacies never amounted to 
much-—maybe the cushion he sat on, his drinking cup or 


trifl tt } tt 


some ile out he was sure to have willed LO some one 


November 3, 19/7 


of his comrades. Old Jephthah Bibbs, the captain’s room- 
mate, left him his clock. The captain was elated. He fr 


quently referred to his legacy. It represented the softer 


poetic side of his nature. 


“We all keep clocks here—for company,” he explained 
one day to a stranger who happened to be visiting t! 
Home. “And none of them keeps correct time—whicl 





makes them more interesting and doubtful, lil 
panions. 

“But it me: 
to be able to g 
his own clock and hear it ticking just for him. 

“The one Bibbs left me has a bronze figure of the apostle 
Paul on one side and one of Silas on the other. Each holds 
a staff and leans with his elbow on the clock, looking very 





s something to an old man who can’t sleey 


t up, strike a match, look into the face 





calm and serene, as if they had been waiting there a long 
time for time to end. 
“From first to last I reckon, 


nanly unreliable clock in the Home,’ he went on 


it has been the most 





hur . 

“Bibbs used to lie awake at night just to catch it striking 
the wrong hour. He was as deaf as 
a post, but he could always h 
Paul and Silas lying about the ti 
of night. Then he would get 


the insides of the clock out, put 








back again, hangthe pendulum, craw! 


back into bed, shake his fist at it and 








say, ‘Now, damn you, strike right o1 
I'll fling you out of the ndow!’ 
Sut he v d have pa eda with 
he concluded with a hoary griu 
Sunday was always a hard day ir 
the Home. When you | g 
to do f six days in the eek, the 
seventh day of rest is rfluous. It 
merely adds to the eariness of doing 
nothing more strictly than usual 


This da) In May was a Sunda 
It had been one of unusual trial and 
excitement. In the morning 
the bells began to ring a few of the 





old tares started off to church, walk 


i 
ing very feebly, like pilgrims who 
have come a long way and a t 


le road, 

This was the signal for the gath- 
ering of another group in the shad 
of the trees before the Home. Thes« 
old men went through a sort of mar 


ual of arms; that is to say, 





viewed the past and fought as man) 


o'clock. They charged and retreated 
They gesticulated and spat on the 


ground. They fought at Manassa 











They did not forget to leave their 
“blood-stained tracks in the Ws 
I Virgit a.” They moved great 
armies according tu the best of their 
recollections. And ever ther ma 
became the ra Tou é the 
one wt ito be leading the 
cT i r{ Tit t rhe - 
rected } at They disputed and 
contended witl n for the fa 

heir energies were exhausted, lik 
another army’s, by the time the 


entered the fight round Richmond 


But they never omitted it. They 











Somebody mentioned Appomattox. The captain, who 
had been walking u nd then e a col 
mander within sound of his guns, came back and sat dowr 

‘I was there,” he said. “ My regiment was stationed 
along a muddy road. It was raining. Someb« vas 
ca ng fence rails across the road I don’t kn« vhat 
for. The next minute my mind stopped going in the direc- 
tion it had been going for four years. I looked up and saw 


Lee riding toward us. We stood at attention. He reined 
hed out his hand to me, man to man. Nota 





word. Just that—then he went on. I stood there watch- 
ing him. Then it came over me what everything meant. 
The muddy road, the men in the drizzling rain, and Lee 
Dy like that. We had surrendered! 

at is the last I remember of myself. The next day I 











walking in a dream. It has lasted ever 





since—until this other war started in He broke off. 
He saw the dream hanging like a curtain still upon the 
faces of these men. He was about to say what nobody 
would understand. 

During all this time Pollard lay back in his wheel chair 


He was a huge mollusk of a man, with not enough of his 
S & 
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Clothes of Known 
Style, Quality, Price 


Men the nation over have always 
recognized in Styleplus the utmost 
Style and the most dependable Quality (guar- 
anteed) at a remarkably moderate, known 
Price. Certainty of Quality and Certainty of 
Price have attracted hosts of men to Styleplus. 


This is the Styp/us Idea—the striking and unique clothing 
policy which has attained a truly national success. 
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We have been successful through three years of war in main- 
taining Styleplus at $17 because we bought ahead in a rising 
market, manufactured on an increasingly larger scale, thereby 
cutting our costs to the minimum. 


| 
! 
4 
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The fabric market went violently upward when this 
country went to war. We adjusted ourselves to the 
change and added a new $21 Stvleplus grade. This in- 
sures an even wider range of fabrics and models to suit 
every individual demand. 


( f clothes value s 
naturally choose these suit md oO ‘ t xactly the fabric, 


shade and mod t 
that 


at that 


the price 
See tor yourself—at the Styleplus Store 


Style plus ali-wool fabrics + perfect fit 
4 expert workmanship + guaranteed wear. 


aa St B 
HENRY SONNEBORN & CO., Inc. I 1 1849 faltimore, Md 


The Black Label always indicates Styleplus $17 
The Green Label alw rays indicates Styleplus $21 
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Not ali wood floors are comfortable, beautiful, or practical. Linoleum in hardwood patterns relieves the unevenness and the unsightliness at the same time. 
In this particular room. care has been used to select a wall cover whose color, pattern, and scale are in harmony with the color, pattern, and scale of the 
‘ motifs in the floor, Where there is considerable pattern in the floor, rugs should be chosen without pattern when possible. —FRANK ALVAH PARSONS. 
¢ 
YEs, the floor of this attractive dining-room is _ ” ARMSTRONG’S LINOLEUM is appropriate 
. . . . ih = . ° 
linoleum— Armstrong's Linoleum—in a heavy Par- swe Sanaens os a for every room in the house. It costs less than hard 
- erns suitabic Oo ic - 4 
quetry Inlaid. It is a superb base for a beautiful interior shown above wood; is so much more sanitary; is so easy to clean 
rug; a perfect note in the decorative scheme. —and just think what a joy it is to have floors that 
> as really blend with your walls and draperies. 
This floor cost less than even the cheapest hard- ' : 
: : : More and more American women are using these 
wood. It is easy to clean and, with proper care, , : 
Tees 1ef , beautiful Armstrong Linoleum Floors. They are 
will last indefinitely. : : ’ 
. following the example set by many fine homes in 
g I ‘ 
In the living-room across the hall you will find Europe, where you will find linoleum in every 
Armstrong’s Linoleum also—a rich, warm brown room. There, decorators have made linoleum a 
inlaid that sets off a splendid Persian rug and blends thing of wonderful harmony and taste. 
marvelously with the sombre tints of old mahogany. See Armst re ong’s Linole um for vourself your 
" } . . . %o The upper design for - : od 
And, of course, the kitchen floor has Armstrong's dining-room, the dealer can show the new patterns—so different from 
, ‘ : . lower tor kitchen 66 o- 7 
Linoleum on it, too. the old ‘oil cloths”’’ of our childhood days. 
} — : " ’ UR new book, by Frank Alvah Parsons, America’s Linoleum is made of powdered cork and ox lin | ] 
nstairs lrooms ¢ sery P _— 
Upstairs in bedrooms and nursery, Armstrong’s Seromeat outharlty on interior decorati . will soon be pressed on burlap. Be careful you get it. For there are inferior 
’ TY tacte ‘ ‘ Arne ready t treats of the artistic necessities of every home , 1 ; ’ 
Jaspé Linoleum (moiré effects), matting patterns Sages Niflendy tee ticeghtomy Sante mse * ctivels and « Laeraine floor coverings nowadays that look like linoleum on the surface 
ind plain linoleum in light blues, rose shades, whole subject of interior decoration in the author's char but which are merely imitations. Remember these two easy ways 
1 . : : acteristically intimate style. Sent with portfolio of de to tell genuine linoleum: First, look at the back and make sure 
greens, and tans, catch the gayer, cheerier notes of luxe color-plates of home interiors for 20 cents in stamps wired, ecesiaih Gatien ts Ceeiiediadente ‘lw. Better 
"2 As the edition will be limited, let us place your name on it's burlap. Second, try to tear it mitations tear easily etter 
+ flowered chintzes and bedroom furnishings. the waiting-list now. still, ask for Armstrong's Linoleum by nan there is a difference 
hes eee \ ' x . . = 7 
ae eS Ws wees Circle A Trade no Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Bt ee ede Sas | 
For E R in the H 
Cork i La P 
Armstrong Cork Company Linoleum Dept., Lancaster, Pa. 
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Continued from Page 30 
legs left to prove that he ever had any His 
round red face glistened in the sun. His eyes 
were closed, 

He was not exactly asleep. He was in 
that coma which saints sometimes enjoy 
ring a sermon when they know what the 
preacher will say and do not need to keep a 
doctrinal eye upon him 

He had heard all this before. He was 
waiting for a chance to tell for the hun- 
dredth time how he lost his legs at Gettys- 
burg. He felt secure in the fact that no one 
else could equal this experience. 

But the captain had barely dropped his 
voice into the dee p place V re he ke pt it 
when Berryman started. Berryman was not 
recognized as an authority on Civil-War 
history. There was a rumor to the effect 
that he had belonged to the militia up to 
the last moment, and that he wa nly 
entitled to these benefits of an old soldier by 


the skin of his teeth 












He was always engaged in framing alibis 
to this suspicion. 
He began one now 





“T’'ll never forget Pickett’s charge,” he 
exclaimed suddenly. 

His companions regarded him in omi- 
nous silence rd opened one eye as a 
man does when a fly tickles his nose 





I was so close to that crater I could 
smell the Yankees in 
on, pitching his vo 

Pollard stirred, on 


at the swing 








g boug 
a muscle moved 


become one enormous ear 





‘I was on the very edge of the pit,” 
Berryman was saying, “when a cannon 
ball struck me 
I was—I was num dead from the waist 





buried me, boys! 


down not a pain Then they dragged me 


out, mangled, bleeding, both legs shat- 


tered 

The mass in the wheel chair began to 
heave. It undulated, brought a face up 
purple with rage, and sputtered 


“The doctors amputated both of ’en 


Pollard waved his arms in 





and I didn’t have so much asa whilf 
of chloroform to deaden the pain,’ 


man went on, too much engrossed with what 














he was saying to noti S| 

“You damn centipede!” I- 
lowed, rolling himself into a sitting posture 
and pointing an accu g tinge Ber - 
man’s shrunken shanks 

“It’s bad enough to be pie n tne 
service of n country wit it having a 
militiaman who never smelled gunpowder 
claim sacrifice and the honor of my 
misfortune!” 

Berryman wilted, drew his legs furtively 
back under the seat He stared at hi 
victim like a victim. He sat with his mout} 
open in his beard, |} brow qu 1 tigt 





with wrinkles, his eyes watering with the 


intensity of his gaze 


‘I made a mistake, Pollard,” he said it 
an anguish of embarrassment as he rose to 
go. “I don’t know how | « e to do it, 
i I'd felt it so from hearing you 


» ofter 
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toward somewhere els« anywhere He 
circled this way and that, hissing and gr 


bling with impotent rage 


Such scenes were not unusual. These i 
men recited the past so often to one a 


other that they unconsciously pooled their 
experiences and used them in common. The 
years were like cobwebs in the darkened 





house of their memories. And they were 
all enmeshed in them together. Berryman 
was convicted or ly because his legs wit 
nessed against him. 

As Pollard made his angry exit two old 
men were seen climbing the hill to the 
Home. 

They were strangers. 


dier in sight recognized them 


But every old sol 
When a mar 
came up from the road with his head low, 
wearing the surrender look of one who has 
laid down his arms for good, they knew he 
was about to become an inmate 

These two were brothers named Teal 
They were twins. You could not have dis 
tinguished one from the other. But one 
had been in the Federal Army, while the 
other fought for the South. The Federa 
soldier had a pension from the Government, 
er ough to keep him, but not eno igh to sup 
port his brother. So he had come to places 
him in the Home. 

This news spread among the men, who 
held aloof until the Federal took his depar 
ture Then they 


who remained, a guard of a dozen ready to 








’ 
closed in round the Tea 





put him through his paces. They wanted 
to know what regiment he was in, which 
company, and so forth and so or 

There was a great disturbance r} 
Teal, seated like a prisoner ot war in ti 
midst, could not remember which Teal he 


was or whether he had fought for the Unio 
or just for the South. Pollard heard the 
scandal and came down the slant of the hil 
with such force that somebody had to 
scotch his wheels and head him off. He 
said as he joined the jury of investigat 
that this was a matter about which there 
must be no doubt. He hoped he was 
to the Union, but he would not eat and 
sleep and chew 
who might have shot his legs off 
“Were you at G 
manded, looking sternly at 
“Yes,” Teal whimpered, wagging his 
head dolorously. ‘But which side was | 


or 


tobacco with a Yankee 





** Were you in the Battle of Seven I 
someone asked 
Yes"’—mournfully 
t the weather wi: 
**Do you remember running like the very 


> Pollard put in 








yt re 
« ther hi or me that ran 1 can't 
which,” he replied 
‘Oh, hell! Take him away!” Pollard 
houted, falling back and waving his hand 


in deep disgust 
Wait a minute, men,” the captain sa 


turning to Teal. ‘* Were you at Appom it- 


Ye I was there "hear weredl met 
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Can a Machine 
Do Your Work? 


You have put in a pretty 

a a, nt 
caretul day today. You have 
‘handled a lot of problems. 
Could a machine have done 
it? We think that a ma- 
can not do the work 
of a, human brain and that 


c hine 


is why we use over 128 
hand processes in the mak- 
ing ot 


Sincerity Clothes 


St not surface deep in a Sin 

Suit or Overcoat It is 

\ n right into the garment, 
] ito every seam 

) 1 think it is just “accident” 

iS Collar fits snugly 

t i k tead of hang 

‘ from your shoulders like 

Te) u think it just 

hat a Sincerity Over 

itself so gracefully 

t your houlders and curves 


isily to your body lin 
y you to find the store 
town that handles Sin 


‘co - 
1 dealer in 
your cily, wrife us and we 


is One soon 


Nuh, Nathan & Fischer Co. 


Chicaga 
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“War, sir—you will not understand 
yet, not if you read every history of war 
hat has been written,” he began, speaking 
in low rumbling tones like the thunder of 
a storm that has passed. 

“It isa phenomenon of human nature, as 
an earthquake is of Nature. Nobody knows 
when the earth will wrinkle her-old hide 
with a convulsive jerk that shakes moun- 
tains into the sea and cities from their 
foundations. And nobody knows why, 
with every provision civilization can make 
against it, we still have wars, each crueler 
and more savage than the last one. The 
causes of earthquakes are always directly 
beneath us, and the causes of war are al- 
ways in us. So long as the earth has hot in- 
sides, and so long as men have hot insides, 
we cannot avoid the one or the other. We 
can explain the seismic disturbance after 
it is over. And we can tell how the issues 
involved in this war might have been 
settled peacefully and righteously without 
bloodshed. But they never are.” 

He continued to walk up and down in 
silence. He was giving these ideas time to 
set up in the mind of this young man 

“Looks like an old thunderhead with a 
hat balanced on top of it,” Howland 
thought with a grin. 

“Then you think this war was inevi- 
table?” he asked politely, merely by way of 
fanning the wind. 

“Undoubtedly, sir,”’ the captain replied, 
glancing at himas heturned. “Itisa kind of 
equinox in the weather of mankind. When 
it is over we shall have a change of sea- 
son, as we change our habits from winter to 
summer. Reforms everywhere. Labor and 
capital will have their problems snatched 
from them and settled by the Government. 
The law of supply and demand will not be 
determined by the brokers and markets 
of trade, but by the grim necessity that 
war entails. When the whole thing is 
settled 

“But will it be settled? We fellows are 
ready to fight, but we want to know ‘” 

The old man halted. He erected himself 
like a monument directly in front of How- 
land and regarded him with the eyes of the 
ages, far removed, but present 

“Nothing is ever settled,” he answered 
slowly. ‘“‘But the earth belches and ceases 
toshake. That is what I mean. When this 
war is over we shall go back to those forms 
of warfare that lead to war. One class will 
legislate against the interests of another 
class. We shall build great businesses and 
great fortunes at the expense of the weak. 
The casualties, as you call them, in this 
kind of fighting are far greater than in the 
bloodiest battles. Or ly the victims do not 
fall with their wounds showing. There are 
no hospitals or doctors or Red-Cross nurses 
provided for them. They just sink like 
dregs to the bottom of the cup. You don't 
see them, but they are there. You don’t 
hear them, but they have a voice. It speaks 
a terrible language, in whispers that grow 
louder in time, until it becomes the hymnal 
of arevolution. Everything,”’ he concluded 
with a wave of his hand, “leads to war. We 
can’t stand the yoke of peace. It is some- 
body else’s prosperity galling our necks. 
We have fought for everything, and against 
everything. Now we are fighting for de- 
mocracy. It is as good a thing as we can 
fight for.” , 

“This country could not possibly remain 
neutral when it came to that!"’ Howland 
exclaimed, grasping with enthusiasm an 
idea that he recognized 

“Neutral is a word,” the captain an- 
swered, resuming his straddling pace. ‘ You 
will find it in the dictionary, and in diplo- 
matic correspondence, but never in the 
mind of atrueman. From the day this war 
started in Europe the mind of every man 
in this country, from the President’s down, 
has been working like yeast to one convic- 
tion—a conviction with a gun at both 
ends.” 

Howland laughed. He began to under- 
stand the cold, implacable eyes of this old 
man. He had no policies to conceal. He 
was so old and so bereft of the future he 
could squander the truth that prudence 
conceals. 

“Before the end of another year,” he 
went on, “‘there will not be one professing 
neutral that counts among the nations of 
the earth. 

‘Forces that they cannot control will 
drive them to show their colors somewhere 
on the battle line. Do you know what 
Washington is about to do?” he de- 
manded, pausing in front of him. 

“Send an army to France,” answered the 
young soldier. 
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“She is about to conscript the neutral 
nations. She will do that before half of our 
armies are in France!” 

“How do you mean?” 

‘When Washington bans exports to these 
countries they will be compelled to fight us 
or join the Allies in order to get supplies, 
without which neither their peoples nor 
their industries can exist. Nations no 
longer raise their own vegetables or weave 
their own cloth or live at home. They buy 
from each other's stores. This is one of the 
habits commerce has fostered. 

**That is when the war will end, sir, wher 
the terribleness of it surpasses the strength 
of opposing armies and becomes just the 
question of food, not merely for the fighting 
men but for the women and children at 
home,” he concluded. 

“Speaking of conscription, the pacifists 
are making a disturbance about the Draft 

3ill,”” Howland suggested, giving him an- 
other start. 

The captain trudged like an aged sentry 
the length of his short beat and back agair 
before he answered. 

“TIT never knew but one up-and-doing 
pacifist,” he began with a singular smooth- 
ing of his raucous voice. “I had a great 
respect for him. He was a little runt of 
fellow in my company; used t 
goods clerk before the war. His name wa 
Smith. i 


Oo be a ary- 


His legs were especially design: 
for service in the cavalry and he was at the 
tail end of an infantry regiment. His hair 
sat up like black bristles on his head, whi 
was round and flat. He had an ingrow 
mouth, and a nose like the head of a spread- 
ing adder. It was terrible to hear him try 
to give the Rebel yell, his voice was so keer 
And he was so short he always had to get 
up on something before he could see how to 
But when he climbed into a pine 
tree and wrapped his pothook legs round 
it, got his body hidden behind it, and stuck 
his old gun out like a dead limb among the 
green branches, he could beat any man I 
ever saw being a pacifist. He would sit 
there hour after hour, and he never missed 
a shot. I reckon he put more Yankees ir 
the peace movement than any man in our 
regiment. The kind of pacifists you are 
talking about, sir, are simply the proud 
flesh that denotes diseased spots in the na 
tional life, gangrened with sentimentality 

“But the sentiment against conscriptior 
is not confined to the pacifists,”” Howland 
explaine | “Some peopie belie ve itis 
imicable to the spirit of freedom upon which 
our Constitution is based.” 

“So is war, for that matter. A democrati 
form of government is designed only to 
promote peace, pers ynal libe rty and the 
pursuit of happiness,” the captain flung in 

** And there is, in some quarters, a feeling 
that some sort of stigma attaches to a cor 


shoot 






scripted man, that he is not so good as a 
volunteer, or so brave,’’ Howland finished 

You do not hear the men who must 
register under the Draft Bill expressing 
such opinions!” the captain exclaimed wit} 
aflare. “‘Itisonlyt »val who traduce 
these men who must win or lose the blood- 
n the history of the What 


on they are giving them for that 
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iest war world 
a prepara 

great business, sending them to thelr 
wounds and death with a slight put upon 
their courage at the start! Not every man 
that volunteers proves his courage. Some 
times he is a slacker taking a fool’s chance 
to escape responsibilities at home. They 
don’t make the best soldiers when the order 
comes to charge. Half themen in Lee’s army 
during the last year of the war were cor 
scripts. And they fought as well as the best 

“Listen to me, young man! It is not 
hatred of the ene my or convictions about 
the righteovsness of a cause that make a 
good soldier. It is quality, the mettle of 
the man himself!" The captain went on 
impressively: 

“Do you know what happens when a 
man like that goes into battle, with the 
ranks of the enemy rolling and spreading 
before him: like a hurricane licking up the 
ground in waves of dust as it comes, and the 
air filled with the thunder of their drums, 
not his? For one instant the fear of death 
is upon him—his face is the face of a dead 
man covered with icy Then the 
hurricane leaps at him with the smoke of a 
thousand guns. It is as if he entered eter- 
nity. There are no heavens and no earth. 
His body is nothing. He sheds it. He is in 
the spirit. He is marching, ten thousand 
strong, to turn the hurricane. And I have 
seen him do it! 

“Lord God!” uurned. “To feel 
once more, the joy that lifts a man above 

Concluded on Page 37 
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Vanity 
GRE 


Get the hat 
that looks well 


on you 


I O you wander in forlornly 
—try on half a dozen hats 
—]ose all your nerve—take what 


the hat man hands you because 
it’s the 


‘latest’’ ? 

Don’t be dow n-hearted— you re 
not the only one. 

How would you like to own a 
hat so fine ly built that it could 
be made to take and hold the 
shape most becoming to you? 





oa” 


[' it is important to you to look 
your best, you are the man 
the VANITY $5 is made for 
Because the VANITY isa pure 


ly Quality production plus style— 


and plus individuality 
On any head it’s the last touch 
that marks the well dressed man. 
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New Beauty 


IRRO Aluminum 
offers a refinement 
of design strikingly unus- 
ual, with an excellence of 
artisanship that tokens 
superiority at every point. 


You take a new joy in your 
cooking, in your kitchen and 
in your table appointments, with 
beautiful Mirro Aluminum to 
grace your home. 


A peep into your Mirro 
‘‘aluminated”’ kitchen wins the 
instant approval and admiration 
of your friends truly appreciative 
of the best. 


They see a Mirro utensil for 
every purpose—every piece in its 
place—an array of dazzling ware 
that reflects your good judgment 
and your good housekeeping. 


Mirro brings you the newest 
in design and construction—alu 
minum ware that embodies all 
the little niceties so dear to the 
modern housewife’s heart. 


And, why not?—for Mirro 
Aluminum is made by one of the 
world’s largest concerns manu 
facturing aluminum goods, a 
concern with twenty-four years’ 
successful experience. 


Mirro Aluminum is sold only 
by the better dealers everywhere 
at regular aluminum prices. 


Ask your dealer for Mirro. 
See the new designs and the new 
conveniences. A surprise awaits 
you. You will not be really con- 
tent with any but Mirro. 


cMIRRO 


ALUMINUM 
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ue = New Utility 

HE greater beauty 

and superb craftsman- 
ship of Mirro Aluminum 
are further enhanced by 
features of new utility and 
added convenience. 


~e 


SF 


The handle of this beautiful 
Tea Pot (1) is designed to fit a 
woman’s hand comfortably with 
due regard for proper balance 
when pouring. It is highly ebon 
ized, 1s designed for a sure grip, 
and is detachable. s 


* Handle sockets (2) are welded 
on. No rivets to cause leakage 
or to work loose. No crevices 
to catch dirt. 


Spout (3) is also welded on. 
| One-piece construction. No 
leakage 


* Note the welded combination 
hinge and cover tipper (4) 
Nothing tc work loose or break 
No crevices. 











|| Rivetless, no-burn, ebonized 
1A knob (5) is another feature 
iH Flame-guard (6) prevents han 





dle from burning. 


















ie The finish (7) is the famous 
. Mirro finish, a mirror surface 
\ | nN \ . that is easy to keep like new. 
AI / 4 LL UW) TINU, 1 \\ NY ' The design (8) is rich Colonial, 
4 always in style—always in good 
LY A Keflects Good House atti, Vg taste. Mirro Aluminum is also 





SFTP, | designed in plain, round style. 
wow ) a 
as NODE ¢ pI > * Please note that the star fea 

leh eS tures, 2 and 4, belong exclusively 





to Mirro Aluminum. 


Aluminum Goods Manufacturing C: 


Manitow W t 


Mirro Aluminum is also designed in plain, round style 
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Concentrated Power ot 
United States Tires 





































A machine gun is the concentrated offensive 
power of many rifles. 

In like manner, any one of the five types of 
United States Tires is also the concentrated 
offensive power of many ordinary tires. 

United States Tires have endurance and power 
built into them the way those same qualities 
are put into a machine gun. 

They outwear, outlast, ‘‘out-mile’ 
you have ever used before. 

They give you the lower final cost—cost per 
mile of service—that you must have. 

They are the broadly recognized standard of 
low mileage cost. 

If they were not, they would not be plunging 
ahead so far in sales, 

—for sales to the consumer, the car owner, are 
the index of the ‘‘make-good”’ qualities of any 
tire, 

—and United States Tire sales are so phe- 
nomenal as to reach the present manufacturing 
capacity of the largest rubber manufacturers 
in the world. 

Put a United States Tire on your car and 
watch results. 


United States Tires 
Are Good Tires 


‘Royal Cord’ ‘Nobby’ ‘Chain’ ‘Usco’ ‘Plain’ 


any tires 


Also tires for Motor Trucks, Motorcycles, Bicycles, and Aéroplanes 





United States Tires 


| United States Tubes «nd Tire Accessories // 1 | 
Selphy ene i 
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The STEEL MOP with the REMOVABLE PAD 


Sprustex Moy 


SPRUSTEX POLISH =" 


Makes ANY Mop Give Better Results a 





I } ‘ 


The Sprustex Co., 214-218 S. Hoyne Ave., Chicago 


| SPRUSTEX ais & 
JOBBERS—Write for Special Selling Plan and Terms 
DEALERS—Ask your jobber about the Sprustex Moons 


Its unique qualities place it above competition 
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‘For sale at the better 
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Specialized Clothes a } 


“ae . his confidence. Now and then hetells Con- Listen totheirdeclaiming. They did not ge 
jer High School Boys gress what Congress must do or what Con- toC ingress of their owr accord. The people 
* J gress must not do; but as to informing § sent them, the ve people who bewail the 
Congress in a detailed way what use is being Congress and deplore and deprecate the 


made of its twenty billions, or what results weaknesses of our legislative system and of 
- are being attained, nothing of the sort oc- the men who take part in it 
curs. Now and then the President sees a There is nothing the matter with Con- 
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genre 














A 
Senator or a Re presentative, but not fre- gress aS an iInstitutior Ss oper: ind 
quently. When Congress expressed a de- its membership cause the neern, for wher 
_— ww sire to send a commission to England and é yuntry a as this elects and submits 
a o France to have a look, the President firn y toaC gT $ at hasinit omany medlocre 
cS squashed the plan by saying with a severe 1en, t yuntry deserves what It gets, and > ow 
ae f 7) e finality that no — 1 was to be attained , fact that in an ex r | 
t =’ Buslt On by such a junket ‘May I not suggest i Congress ma 
. > > : that you rem: hee on the job?” he said, Ss no guaralr tor in) { 
Bs) Tf, > Ay f- Sch / 1, or words to that broad, Senate ets and actuall i I ~ ed 7. 
S 1¢ 19 21 SCAOO k Ca Congress at once decided that he had full Mor 
{ power to suggest it, and to enforce the sug r f 
Y 7} gestion, and resolved to stay at home et { 
\ 4 & Likewise, when it was intimated that it 
& ‘\ i Zz 4 





\ . would be a good thing, an admirable in- 
aN r * “-—— _ . 
, 4 *) ike 4 ¥. . In Sizes novation, to have a congressional joint 
~ or 2 7} ag committee to assist the President in carry 


yA Boys ing on the war, the President squashed that 
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also, and informed the Congress that he ve mediocr , ngr , . 
Fi teen t (fe would consider the selection of such acom- NOt be so disastrous H the system of Cor 


mittee as a reflection on him, and so on, it e! 


Twenty his owninimitable style. Ofcourse,though locity u nly it can retain Its¢ + ae al 


that appeared to be a Republican dodge 


Years of there were a good many De mocrats in it tag tance eager msg ele tee 





also, under cover, but they all decided they e hundred and tnirt) nes , Aas 
Age would let the matter drop. That was wise ants to Congress—or thirty-three, even, f 
h of them. Indeed, it was supererogatory, ou ae i oe oe > . es — ia ptnere 
“ € for the President let it drop for them, and ve eerer : ewe ‘ } 
dropped on it. eo ee mper gi . ’ —— = 
’ me put t 





if f bh There is more real news as to what is e lack of big men but the eleva | 
- lade ”y going on from the European capitals thar ol small mer , ‘ 

from ours. Not any of the big war makers seniority prevails. that requ i 
EOPOLD., Ws. are as silent as President Wilson. He ta of a Senator or a Representative, no matter i 
Chicago toa few who are known tobe invitedin, and OW meager hi pacity, 1s the power to . 


to a few others who come and go silently 


515 South Franklin Street He is not quoted. He writes his letters, © manding position, by the law 
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his messages, his speeches; and he runs 10 Any man, no matter wl , 
= "ae JA /, ¢ the war. The E ropean responsib! I get on a committee of importance nd ‘ 
sk 7, (, - Y) le makers, like Lloyd George and Painleve, “ y man Car , as he comm ee | fi 
. Ou? ed er the Frenchman, must talk to their people an \ nas only to secure reelection te q 
alter te to come to be « r? i? i th t 
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in order to hold their jobs | 
Lloyd George may find his chairsnatched Committee, and thus highly important 1 4 
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from beneath him at any moment, and 





























Painleve, the French premier, never knows . ste 
I abe . | whether his desk will be waiting for him iM death, deleat— will bring him to t! 
. ~ when he goes down in the morning. But ‘OP On his side of the committee, either ? 
q x President Wilson is safe until March 4, mocratic or publicat Then if } Y 
k | | 1921. By the Constitution he is commander arvy comes ) power he gets | 
in chief. That is what gives the President ™a&nship, being the ranking member. 1 
AN 4 | N his strength—that and his natural capabil- !or example, we observe Claude kite! t ; 
4 \ ity—and makes him thegreatest warmaker ‘Scotland Neck, Halifax ¢ ty, Nor 
- of the lot. . sutbrn “we chairman of the greatest H la 
‘IC IGNITION eae eek beeen denies, tee be 
The Fault of the People Means, and, because of that fact, the Di 
a ocratic leader on the floor 
Le” Wherefore Congress trails along behind Kitchin is a typical product é 
him, in the dark ceeatier, Gandesing where tion or precedent, rather, just ed. He N 
it is going, but doing what he demands. has been in Cor xteer < 
And when we come to tot up the achieve- terms and is nov gt ‘ ' { 
ments of Congress it will befoundthatthose which began last h. During the Inst 
achievements, no matter how ardently of that sixteen years Kitchin became a 
Congress may try to arrogate full credit to member of the Ways and Means ¢ 
Congress for them, will be mostly the tee. Then all he had to do was 


achievements of the Pre side nt, aided bythe Congress, for, sooner or later, Congres 
urge of the situation. Congress will have bound to change in complexion, and whe ivy 
but a reflected glory, for C enawens did what that change came, if Kitchin was there f 
the President told Congress to do. Con- any other Democrat had been ther 



























gress worke d out the de tail; the Preside nt ranking member of the fi rmer n ¥ 

supplied the initiative \itchin, or the other, would succeed to the : 

My first detailed observation of Congres chairmanship of the great ¢ ’ grea ' 

began twenty years ago, andsincethattime so far as its power is concerned—auto if 

I have observed it rather closely. Since matically. It so happened that Kitchin, t 

that time, too, I in common with all others having stuck through Republican rule, wa t 

who have watched Congress have seen its the ranking member of the committee whe i 

gradual deterioration in the quality of its the Democrats came in; theretore Kitchir \ 

membership, until at present the average became chairman of the committee and | 

quality is below what it was in 1900, say, Democratic leader in the House J 

both in the Senate and in the House. Now Scotland Neck is ; ll v n the At 
Pa it is the opinion of many people that the northeastern f Ca 1, pre 
HE Atwater Kent Ignition System on your 4 | widely advertised panacea for our politi- sumabl; e and as flourishing 
- . = = ’ x _ oo. 7 cal ills, the direct primary, isresponsible for as the ot} mall villages of North ¢ } 

motor that AS so simple and obvious in its de- = | this ina cAewnnsame. and it is certain enough hin was born near that village q 

n and unfailing in its performance is really the ; that there are men in both the Senate and has practiced law in the villag: ' 
19] ee . , nnn — See Pe. ‘ { the House who in no conceivable circum- since 1890. He isagraduate of Wake Forest 

result of years of close study and careful step-by- stances would have been nominated by the College, North Carolina. He never, so far " 


+, 
Ste p ce sign a problem ot manutacture an achieve- a old convention system, or sé lected, in the as I have heard, held any public office until A 
case of the Senate, by the legislatures he came to Congress. However salubrious > 


ment of workmanship—an engineering triumph. ' The ( for this; Scotland Neck may | 


Congress isn’t respons sible nay be, and | 


owever flour j 








A " wan Ke System on = oe oN f painstaking selection by the “a the people are. They send these men to ishing, it nevertheless is a small town and ’ 
~penidioecesg a iaten os — ie te atom on ne ~ nat alias oil Washington, and keep them there. They has the inevitable small-town environment yl 
Fete tn & ‘teem al Ateeaher Qtek Maite Sor court aiates 60 now have their chance—the people to and atmosphere. Kitchin began ir it, and ¥ 
eel her eal select the best they have, but it seems tobe has remained of it. He is a man of nar- 
the rule that the greater the demagogue the row vision, parochial habit of thought. and { 






easier is his access to congressional honors. highly cor l 
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Surely that is evidenced in the Senate, for is an orator of the Bryan type, with a catcl 
example, where there are a dozen men who _ in his voice when he re fe rs to the woes of 


















aren't fit to be county supervisors, to say the pee-pul. He howls unceasingly against 

nothing of being Senators, but who are as-_ all accumulations of we alth; and wealth to f 

tute in the appeal to the unthinking people. Continued on Page 41 
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Resoling the Shoes with 


F LEXOAK 


LEATHER SOLE et 


THE PERFECT SHOE SOLE | 


" 
ra 

ON'T make a blind request for shoe soles when resoling the family shoes. If you do not specifically ask for FLEXOAK : 
Leather Soles you cannot be sure of getting “The Perfect Shoe Sole.” Ask for FLEXOAK Leather Soles so that you will j 

be essured of long wear, dry feet and comfort. , aa 
FLEXOAK Soles are genuine leather. Every sole is cut from a hide which has been espec ially tanned for the specihc purpose . 7 


by BE a Femdiy Pures vd 
k. 
' 


of making shoe soles—tanned by the FLEXOAK process, perfected through 40 years of labor, research and expenment. From the 
selection of the raw hides to the packing into the carton, the one aim and object is shoe sole quality. 





~ . ; » : . rey 
Good, honest, long wear is the first consideration. Next, comfort to the feet. Last, but by no means least, good looks. There is aes 
absolutely no way to get these in greater measure than by resoling your shoes with FLEXOAK Leather Soles. bea 
FLEXOAK Leather Soles are compact, tough, solid, tight. On the feet they are flexible yet supporting, non-burning. A\ll this Ye 

I PI g 4 

because they are tanned with the one object in view of producing soles that will have these qualities. ie | 
4 


bis 

x 

. 
Each pair of FLEXOAK Leather Soles come in a carton. Read the carton net 
rae 


Look for the trade-mark on the carton and stamped deeply in every sole 


How to Buy FLEXOAK Leather Soles Le 


The dealer or repair man will be glad to sell you FLEXOAK Leather Soles. He knows that at last he can offer you a sole that eliminates for all 
time, the guesswork im the selling, and for you the buying of shoe soles 


There are three members of the FLEXOAK family—each at a different price—eac h the utmost value for the / 
money. There is a price to fit every purse—a sole to fit every shoe. The finest of these is the five-star (Marked 2 
thus—***** on the sole and on the carton). 


SPECIAL OFFER—If your dealer has not yet been supplied, we will gladly send a pair of men’s five-star 


postpaid upon receipt of a dollar bill. Mention color (either black or tan) and size of shoes 


FLEXOAK Full Soles have “backbone.” They support the arch of the foot—prevent 


ing Flat Foot. To fit all sizes of men’s shoes. Two colors—Black and Tan 


FLEXOAK Heels—Everything said here about FLEXOAK Leather Soles can be said 


































with equal force, of FLEXOAK Leather Heel Treads. All sizes; two colors, Black and Tan CUT FROM HIGH GRADE 
The next time you buy tnew shoes, look for the FLEXOAK trade-mark on the sole SOLE LEATHER- ~FROM f 
When you see it, you may be sure that you have “The Perfect Shoe Sole.” SELECTED STEER HIDES 
ESAECIALLY TANNED 
C. G. FLECKENSTEIN CO. ichi wted 
CO., Muskegon, Michigan POR FLEXOAK SOLES 
° C.G. FLECKENSTE; 
— =» N Cc 
Be sure you see this | ff sateesr excwane seamen £O 
5 in IME wr 
- MUSKEGON, ae 
trade mark stamped deeply march Every | 
pair 
on every sole ina 
carton 
like this 
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LIFE SAVERS 


THE CANDY MINT WITH THE HOLE 





‘Tramp, tramp.tramp the Boys 
are munching ~ Life Savers 





said Files-on Parade. 
‘The flavor, lad—’tis crisp as ice,’’ the Color Sergeant said. 


‘‘What makes them taste so cool and fresh? ”’ 


‘‘What makes them seem to brace me up?”’ said Files-on-Parade. 
‘*The sugar, lad—’tis full o’ pep,’’ the Color Sergeant said. 


‘For they’re genuine Life Savers; you should always have them by 
When marchin’, lad, an’ drillin’—an’ your mouth gets hot an’ dry. 
They’ re soothin’ after smokin’—take a bunkie’s tip and try 

To keep Life Savers always in your pocket.” 


Send your soldier boy a box—today. Nothing will please him better. 
PEP-O-MINT WINT-O-GREEN CL-O-VE  LIC-O-RICI 


MINT PRODUCTS COMPANY NEW YORK 
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Continued from Page 38 
his mind apparently means anything more 
than a lew thousand ¢ 


he refers to himself ; 





la In his speeches 
one of the small fel- 
lows,” or ‘‘a small fellow like myself.” 
Now, by virtue of his inheri 
as chairman of the Ways and ! 
i » Kitchin has been the chief and de- 
ermining House factor in the making up 
of war-revenue bills, for the Constitution 


says that all revenue legislation must orig- 





sition 


‘om- 





tives, 








a burden 1 on th 
equitably as possible 
seem that the man 
in forming and framing war-revenue bills 
hould, at least, be in full sympathy with 
the war his country is engaging 
the needs of the war and the necessities 
of the people might be cor lered fr i 
ewpoint at ieast syt ithe 
How about Kitc} > He lught pre- 
paredness bitterly, ent per N 
mger ago tha Au °6, 1915 € Sal n 
a statement t } y I t ne wa i 
ng to appropriate ‘“‘n for subr ‘ 
1 mine } ‘ta cer 
big navies After tl 
ition will be i 1 pos 
protection of « coa 
ry nd it won't tal 


s 50.000 000 to $100,000, 

He opposed the Presi 
plan of the fall of 1915, 
Panama Canal T¢ 
: ist the Ship Pur has 
onstituent, printed 
on November 12, 1915, 1 


the future enter a 











nd nav m. « t we 
not be e for ) 
f the present war, and then, having learned 
lu essor wit? ! ‘ é i mmpre 
her n take « prope ‘ Zz letermine 
the policy and proceed h the program? 





He issued a statement on November 20 
1915, in which he said All this talk and 
writing about our utter helpk ‘ vr 
dangero inpre cdne r defensele 








, for? } re f > 
{ add I appre ! f et 
ens, more tax re ‘ no 
rpl il lance ] ella 
g, what ) name } ‘ } 
our people? Have we lost our senses and 
gone mad?” 
He kept this uy He was the 
powerlul toe ¢t mre iredne ( t 
ich, and wher nec r the Pres- 
ident to get action agalr e McLemore 
resolutior wi \ i! eT } ed 
fror g gt st Du 
ship nave seas o 
the defeat of this pe t Di r 
February 29, 1916, did t write Kite} 
the House Demoer: r leader ) 
Rey esentatlive Pou t AlrT { t 
Rules Committee 





lr il € > 
but on Aug t er 
was one of thirt ited 
against t Dig-? i fea- 
ture of our pre redness g 





, 
ae layed D 


More thar that, Kite ? continued 








nst war and out of harmony with the 
American program and the vital necessities 
of the situatior n ( ig st 


e declarat April sixth last, 
but made the principal speech in the House 
against the declaration of w pu 

licly stated at the time by m: 
respondents in Washington, 


by his efforts and speech gave stimulus 





and, as pub- 
y of the cor- 


undoubtedly 
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to others to vote against the irat y 
of war, and ir Just that measure justified 
Germ: claim that the Congress wa , 
Ne. 3 
unanim ly for war 
The fact of it is that Kitch an ea 
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For Quick “Getting There” ( 








\ 
nest but small Man, with suc! \ \\ q 
limitations and f visior 4 ; 
\ H 

convinced by the events of the past thre« t Wl 
years. i " 
3 iat 
Mr. Kitchin undertook, by virtu 
inherited position as chairman of the W 1 
P 

and Means Committee, to get revenue -~ } 












the war. He announced that it was to b f 
ari itay rr n ns k | 
and gether what w ‘ R.DUY \ "| 
most ur Kit livgeste ‘ " 4, : ~ - os serxzsa ' 
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Insurance Men and Fire Chiefs bh. 
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W. A. SCHLEIT MPG. CO. Inc 


36 Eastwood Sta., Syracuse, N. Y Catelog 


FREE 


who, notwithstanding rreat 
eased income taxes, are taxed a furt 


eight per cent on alli 








Unscientific Taxation 
Moreover, Kitchin, during the debate or 
the bill in the House, said to the South 
Democrats to whnon ' appealing ! I 
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yreover, exemption was made for the 
salaries of members 
officials, and thus 
double taxation which was imposed on the 
salaried and professional men of the cou 
try. It was claimed after the tax was d 
covered DY the I iblic that ser e ol t 
Government is not “ business.”’ 

The New York World, the greatest Den 
ocratic newspaper in this country) 
g to Kitchin on the day after his vot 


} rainst th 
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ter f Congress work and g 
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ire true, do the other members of the Senats HAVING with a Gem Damaskeene Razor 
al er’ S t eT Kit ’ ‘ * q 
he eaders. The or i keeps you right about lace assures that " 
r ‘ f self-nres« f } 
: ‘ pire ‘i ; alert, smartened-up feeling that helps you to tep ini 
one le and ur ma the ¢ 
deposed and the ruil enior the tront ranks. The Gem puts comfort in your kit no 
n his case, then a precedent ud ‘. 
lished; and think of the sad fates that price increase same number of black outht ette! 
vould bef many other littl 


than ever our contribution to the DO in the ervice 


portant cha rmansnips The D \ Aik { i! $ 00 
together in order that they may get tl * seven Gem Damaskeene 


individually when the time m¢ — Blades, ; 
However, as a further exampl I \ | n a a 

unis seniority system Work at to Une Separate Set Gem Blades—7 for 35« hd j 4 

advantage of the public, lo at ‘ I , 


those chairmanships, as at prese! 7 MASKFEN Al 
GEM CUTLERY CO.,Inc.. NEWYORK | ©@™_DA 
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thing bu he sy te m, and refers Canadian Branch: 591 St. Catherine Street, W., Montreal! RAZOR 
is made here merely to explain many tl y 
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The new 


SLIDEWEL| 


HIVE 


COLLAR 


SQUADRON 


Front - 25/s In 


Back 2's In. 


















SQUADRON °° 


collar that does not cut your shirt—made 


with modithed curves 


TROOPER is the same style 
t those who wish a little lower collar 
Like all SLIDEWELL collars, this new model is 
nade with the exclusive SLIDEWELL features 

the Patented Tie 


ted Tie 


with same fea 


ire tor 


protecting Shield and Gradu 
Ask your dealer 


space 
HALL, HARTWELL & CO., Makers, Troy, New York 


7 


TROOPER 


Front —2 In. 
Back — 134 In. 


20¢- each 
2 for 35¢. 
3 for 50c. 
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who themselves are responsible but who 
shirk that responsibility and who complain 
of Congress. And it would be most un- 
just to many men of excellent parts in 
both House and Senate not to say that there 
is a leaven of strong, sensible, visioned men 
in both branches; men who do not foray 
madly against business, who are not so ob- 
sessed with getting cheers from the pee-pul 
that they will advocate the popular whether 
that popular is just or not; men who know 
and feel the needs of the country, and who 
work for the United States, not for localized 
sections of the United States; who are na- 
tional legislators instead of sectional legis- 
lators; men who, however parochial they 
may have been when they came to Wash- 
ington, expanded to a sense of nationality 
instead of remaining as narrow and sec- 
tional and ill-visioned, and as lacking in 
comprehension of the great demands of a 
hundred millions of people, as a large num- 
ber of their colleagues have remained. 
However, there it is, and here we are, 
in the midst of a world war, and with 
uncounted responsibilities ahead of this pres- 
ent Congress, for it will go into regular 
session next December and it will have life 
as at present constituted until the next 
crop comes in, to be elected in the fall of 
1918, and to go into session in March, 1919, 
if there should be need for a session in 
advance of the regular session time, which 
will be in December, 1919. Here we are, 
with a Congress largely mediocre, partly 
demagogical and with an aggregate under- 
standing of what this war means to us and 
to the world as copious as that of a fresh- 
man class in political economy. To date, 


the Congress—this first session of the 


Sense and 





November 53, /9!7 


sixty-fifth organized demonstraticn of our 
Congresses—-has at least supplied money 
liberally, and has made such other laws, 
or part of them, as the de- 
manded. Wherefore, praise be to it and 
its works, without inquiring into the detail 
of it; praise be to it, and three discreet 
cheers, remembering these things: This 
Congress was the creature of an impelling f 
situation. It could not escape from its obli- 
gation, no matter if it had wished. It has 
its leaven of men who had strength enough 
to suppress certain of the demagogues. It 
has sense enough to recognize its lack of 
knowledge for once, and to take the urge 
of the situation for its guide instead of re 
sponding to its congenital and congressional q 
tendencies. | 
It has done well. It might have done 
better—have been more prompt, for ex- 
ample. It had no opportunity or disposi- 
tion to do worse; and no chance, for the 
situation overwhelmed it and brought it to 
taw. It deserves its credit, but it has a 
long time yet to work and it is not entitled 
to its distinguished-service decoration until 
it has finished its labors. Be calm! j 
There is one closing remark to make, } 
however, and that is this: The American 
Congress is an entirely American institu- 
tion and ours to say what we choose about, 
and to feel as we may about. If any persor 
thinks that entirely adequate billions t 
finance this war and to win it will not be 
forthcoming, that person is dismally ir 
error. This Congress does not know wher 
it is going but it is on its way, and an; 
number of billions of dollars will not stop 
it—not twenty, or fifty, ora hundred — nor 
give the American people pause. 
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25()00 


Christmas 
Money 
Earned in 
One Month 


Let us pay your Christmas bills 








» } 
, \/ PEARL PURDY, residing in a small Kansas town, 
> f ‘ 
4 wanted some extra money tor Christmas The plan she 
t to earn it brought her more than $250. in a single month. 


The plan wa mple. She merely asked the p ople she knew to 
er \ seriptions for The Saturday Evening Post, The 
/ Journal and J Country Ger wn, either for them 
ves « i ty eK cal Christmas gifts for their fri 
Whe he explained that the publishers forward to the recipient 
of C} is gift hb ption a beautiful presentation card, 
irrive on Christmas morning, what was the result? An 
valanche of order and of profits! 


Your own town offers you a similar opportunity to make money. 

Th ' ibove all others, you would like to earn your own Chr 
y. You still have time, for we will help you, as we have 

| , lreds of others 
1} t s of our liberal offer will be sent at once 1f you address 
AGENCY DIVISION 

THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 














His Price 
HILE ashore in a port of one of the lit- 


tle island republics in the Caribbean a 
number of United States marines attended 
a bull fight that was graced by the presence 
of His Excellency the president of the re- 
public. The sea soldiers occupied a box 
near the presidential party and, to amuse 
themselves while waiting for the show to 
begin, threw pennies into a river that flowed 
by the arena and watched native boys dive 
for them. The word quickly passed that 
soldados Americanos were pitching wealth 
into the muddy waters; and soon hundreds 
of black shining faces were on the banks of 
the river just outside the bull ring. The 
marines enjoyed themselves hugely watch 
ing the little fellows dive, but finally ran 
out of pennies and were forced to raise the 
limit to quarters and half dollars. One 
marine, more reckless than the others, 
pitched a big silver dollar, while a score of 
black boys dived for it. He was just about 
to repeat the performance when an excited 
native seated near by plucked at his sleeve 
and whispered hoarsely: ‘‘ Please don’t do 
that,sefior, you'll havethe president diving.” 


Hints for the Sportsman 


| per a long time, being addicted to certain 
old-timer notions of his own, the writer 
would have nothing to do with the little 
tubular flash lights that you see so generally 


displayed in sporting-goods stores. Round 
camp they are, however, sometimes quite 
useful. In a country where there are no 


street lights and where the village street 
after sunset is something of a problem, 
such a portable lantern is better than the 
kind that used to require a pint of kerosene 
inserted into its anatomy every evening. 
Of course you have to keep up the bat- 
teries, but most of us are not out in camp 
over half the time anyway, so that one extra 
battery will last through a very long trip. 
For any exploration after dark, whether 
one is catching frogs or hunting roosting 
chickens, these portable little contrivances 
are quite useful. 

There might be a score or possibly a 
hundred of other things in the way of 








novelties or utilities that perhaps have not 
come to the attention of Smith or Jones a 
yet. The pages of the great catalogues of 
to-day offer very interesting reading. They 
present for us a great deal of rubbish and 
some articles of genuine merit; and ofte) 
they add gratuitous information quite use- 
ful to the sportsman. 

For instance, one catalogue that 
call having seen not long ago had a pag 
describing very plainly the tying of th 
different knots that are most useful for the } 
angler—the leader knot, leader and line { 
knot, dropper fly knot, invisible knot, ar 
so on--all things that any man who uss 
fishing tackle ought to be 
without difficulty 

Pages on rifle sights also may be inform 
ing to beginne rs; and there are countl 
other little odds and ends of informatior ‘ 
Were it not for the extreme danger of t! } 
practice, hidently 
the use of wues for exclusis f 
evening literature. ( reading of \ 
this 
especially if 
and extensive family 
food or an occasional pair of 
that, in the writer’s bel 
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ter 





able to negotiat« 
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one could cor recommer! 


these catal 
Sontinuous 
class is, however, most perr H ( 
blessed with a 


which re 


one he 








ought to outweigh the 


as these la 
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great and necessary things of life; wil 

as every sportsman very well knows, are \ 

those found in the garage, the locker room 

or the gun closet. \ 
Only Temporary i 


HIS happened on the U.S. S. Panther, 
en route to Cuba in April, 1898, with a 

battalion of United States marines which h 4 

later landed at Guantanamo and es 

lished a naval base. The third morning out 








from the States a big raw-boned 

American marine went to the first sergeant ( J : 

of his company and said: co 
“Sergeant, you'll have to find me a new { 


place to slee p 
“T’'ll try,” returned the 
this transport is pretty crowded 
have you been sleeping, my man?” 
“T’ve been sleeping on a sick man, but 
he’s getting better now and won't stand for 
it any longer,”’ was the reply. 


‘but 


Where 


sergeant, 
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PAPER MACHINERY MINE CARS 





How Some Manufacturers 
Save Machinery-—& money 

































Specialties : — 





Manufacturers are fast learning through experi- S1o-Fio 
C 10Use ence—the need for scientific lubrication. is 
Machinery protection means production insurance a 
It means efficient operation. It pays dividends in - 
y - . . ¥ . ~UPES 
. longer life of machinery in better production. : = 
’ nx “Penny whe pound foolish” methods of purchasing lubri y ¢ 
Ge bits iy cants wreck machinery, decrease production and are no longer . . ‘ 
) — . a part of the big business program 
| Roller Bearings ( orrect lubric ation is cheapest sometimes even 1n first cost . ” 
Courtesy, Hyatt Roller GEARESE 
ae ye always in ultimate cost ; ae , 


















: “ 
- . ' 
‘S_ ——g TEXTUL 
a super-lubricant, produced by finer machinery, such as auto- . bem 
the Acaloric Process—an exclu- mobile speedometers , ' = 7 
sive method evolved by Swan & Slo-Flo is adhesive and coh« , 2 One © Comy we . bah added tos 
Finch engineers sive-- heat and pressure resisting 
, 
Its slow-flowing, clinging non-volatile —it reduces lubri AERUI 
qualities, which prevent Cating costs \ 
oat climbing dripping and spat- Manufactured by Swan & “ 
\ tering, make it the efhcient, Finch, this product a non-fuid 
} economical lubricant for a oil has been sold through a 
. wide rangeof machine ry uses. large - Aste rn og for MOTUL 
. more t n |) years ww, bear ‘ 
} Slo-Flo is being ex- , acts ee ’ 
ing nam I Oo ! Ss ; 
4 tensively used— 12 the ame o ic c t 1 : 
being offered throughout the . . 
in railway and other ma- j ' , 
' ' various industries by the Owan 
j chine shops, and in indus- &® Fincl , , 
ncn saies Organization ane ~ 
triasand power plants where ASBESTESE 
} t 1} distributors 
excessive hea an bearing . , , 
f . & Samples, complete  infor- 
” pressure must be overcome. 
} ma * mation and prices of any ; ’ hing 
) 
Ww for delicate, fast-running Swan & Finch products sgilad . 
‘ i | machinery in textile and ly sent on request. 
} other mills, where an oil is The cumulative experience of 
= impracticable because of its Swan & Finch Engineering D: CORUL 
t Mehieniietat Masilenes fluidity yet where instant partment, gained in 64 years of ‘ 
q i Ticats “Menainis Wumek i orconstantlubricationisvital. correct grease and oil applica king ‘ 
for mine-car roller-bear- tions, is at the service of custo . 
{ ' ing lubrication tor axle lu- ers ( orre sponde nce 1s invite 


brication ot the heavier for co-operation with manuta 
motor trucks—and for the  turer¢ and plant engineers for th MARIN 


lighter work necessitated by solution of individual problem 
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Hydraulic Pumps KEW YORK 
i ! Courtesy, Wasthington Pump Ce Quality Oil and Grease Products Since (655 \ 
Also 
\ 
i - ——— -- _— —— = —_<  ——_- Atlas Engine Oil Atlas Temper & Quenct 
: To factory, mill and railway supply, automobile accessory, Atlas Cylinder O ing O 
{ hardware and oil jobbers and dealers: Atlas Turbine Oil Atlas Spind I n OF 
Atlas Dynamo and Motor Oil Atlas W 
' ’ 4 An unusual opportunity 1s sti pen in some territories for a permanent, profita Atles Crank Case Oil Atlas Leat! Oike and 
’ for the world-known S-F Atlas Grease and Oil Specialties, » x s anufact . A le Dinettes tl Tae 






nlants ilwa sto accessor istributors. Write for pr . 
plan railways, and ai a yd i t Atlas Cutting Oils Atlas Fish Oils 
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? | “HIS new liquid paste for home or 
office is alu ays on duty, ready 
CICO is the most 


businesslike litthe handy helper you « 


w imstant service 


lt sticks best when spread thin 
well to splash or “go dry” at the critical 
TY ut. CICO ie one of the 


Carter Inx 


Quality Products 


Send us «a couple of red stamps and an intr 
tory size bottle of CICO will march right up 
ut desk prepered to hnish up your pasting 
ul yuck time 
) im two sizes of popular 
) Also in spreader 
lo you want CICO 


djustuble Brush, which 

tof paste to be used 

slides throuch 

a safety cap which always 
heeps the fingers clean 

THE CARTER’S INK CO, 
Boston New York 
Chicago Montreal 
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The Florsheim Shoe Co. 
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Al TREASURE UPON EARTH 


““¥ don’t know how to thank you,” she 
said. She divined the man wanted no 
payment. He was looking at her again 
with that impersonal searching expression, 
as though he were plumbing her worth 
It’s nothing,” he said gently. His low 
barytone had the vibrant, magnetic quality 
his eyes possessed. ‘Only too glad!” he 
murmured. What was it about him that 
intrigued her interest? A certain poise 
and a sense of secrecy—he looked as if he 
was eternally on his guard. 

“Any time I can help ” he muttered. 

“Well, thank you,” she said. “‘ Perhaps 
I'll call on that help sometime to explore 
the cabarets, and you can have mine to in- 
vestigate the churches.” 

She ran up the steps through the rain, 
laughing easily. She heard the car purr off 
in the distance. The whole incident had 
been commonplace—merely the offer of a 
lift in a ear by a man to a woman caught in 
the rain—but it rose upin her mind queerly, 
towering, as though it had been the crown- 
ing event in a big day. She tried to 
recollect what she could of his appearance, 
his manner, his voice. 

She put it out of her mind, or at least at- 
tempted to, for it seemed silly to her to 
think of it, but an hour later it was there 
still. A commonpla¢ e incident it had been, 
but it stuck in her mind, and it occurred to 
her that after all the seemingly common- 
place incidents are the fuse trains of the 
great explosions of life. What if 

She laughed again, but nearly immedi- 
ately she found herself thinking of him 
The hardly seen features had 
imprinted themselves on her mind as a 
pattern of acid etches itself on metal. 
There are faces one glimpses in the streets, 
whose owners one feels one could kill with- 
out mercy, so unintelligibly antagonistic 
they are. There are the once-seen features 
of people with whom a man senses he 
might become life-long friends. And there 
are faces, it is said, one flash of which 
awakens love forever. But it was none of 
these sentiments that was roused in her. 

“What is it?”’ she asked herself. ‘‘ What 
can it be?” 

And suddenly she knew. It was the look 
in his eyes that had struck her, and she 
knew that look. It was in her own often. 
It was the look of a person out of focus with 
life; and his poise and defensive quality 
were to him what to her demureness was. 

Her father came in. There was a soft, 
far-away look in his eye and a triumphant 
smile about the corners of his mouth. The 
great plans were ready at last, and next 
week the big campaign would be launched 
for the new venture that was to make him 
more popular than ever, and rich above his 
dreams, and powerful as only men with 
great resources are powerful. He saw him- 
self as potent as a Rothschild, bidding 
dynasties tremble at his whim, building 
cities, contracting continents to his plans. 
Across the world a vision of gold lay beckon 
ing to vast achievements and to mighty dis- 
coveries, like the road of sunshine across 
water that lured Columbus to a new world. 

She watched him for an instant. She 
could not fathom that expression on his 
features. 

“What are you thinking of, father?” she 
asked 

‘**Nothing at all!"’ he answered with care- 
ful negligence. The time was not yet 

He looked across at her. There was some 
thing unusual in her manner, also. A sort 
of dreamy languor had spread over her face 

“What is it you're thinking of, Enda?” 
he asked banteringly. 

She turned her head aside quickly, blush- 
ing, before she answered the question as he 
did; for by some obscure chain of thought 
her mind had traveled from the features 
of the man she had just met to a picture 
of the thing she had been secretly longing 
for these innumerable days—a picture of 
flashing lights and silver and white napery, 
of well-dressed men and_ well-gowned 
women, of waiters hurrying hither and 
thither in a frenzy of service, while on a 
waxed floor dancers moved glidingly, now 
advancing, now retreating, to the high 
lilting ‘strain of the little guitars called 
ukuleles and the rhythmic mutter of the 
palm drum. 


once more. 


vi 
= AGRIPPA says: “It is a 
/ greater danger to seek the future by 
divination than even to call up by formula 
the Unknown God. The Unknown God 
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may blast the body with fire, as he did to 
Nicholas Flamel and his wife Pernella. 
Evil demons flash ever by oracles to wreak 
mischievous destinies, and a mischievous 
destiny hunts not alone the physical body 
but the immortal soul and the marvelous 
power of the mind.” 

There is the famous example of Croesus, 
the Greek, who wished to make war on the 
Medes and consulted the oracle at Delphi. 
‘“‘When a mule reigns over the Persians,” 
laughed the priestess, “‘then fly for your 
life!’’ which would be never, thought the 
Greek. And when King Croesus, fettered 
hand and foot, stood on the top of the pyre 
before his conqueror, then he remembered 
that Cyrus’ mother was the noblest of the 
Medes and his father meanest of the bar- 
barians. Even in Apollo’s oracle the wan- 
dering demons ventured to speak with the 
tongue of a god. 

I wonder what evil demon wandered 
into Howard Strong’s study on Fourth 
Avenue, on its journey up and down the 
city and to and fro in it. And I wonder 
if ever it could have guided the finger of 
the shrewd, ambitious clergyman to that 
verse of Ecclesiastes, that wise, kindly, 
upright, ancient man: 

“*A feast is made for laughter, and wine 
maketh merry: but money answereth all 
things.” 


In that inexplicable kinetic chemistry 
which we call life there is born here and 
there, in a periodic ty that we cannot es- 
tablish, a personality with mighty powers 
for either good or evil. Great men rise in 
great times from the most unlikely hori- 
zons; or they come in dullness, their com- 
ing unheralded and unmarked. I know not 
how far Rocco Lambi will justify his star, 
but I do know this: That so far as evil was 
concerned he showed what amounted to 
genius. 

here is little record of his birth beyond 
a bare baptismal certificate in a well-nigh 
forgotten church in downtown Manhattan. 
There is little record of him at school. There 
are so many Italian children, and so many 
of them clever. His career begins at a sem- 
inary for education for the priesthood near 
New York. His father and mother wished 
to gain social position and a sort of lien on 
the chairs of paradise. The greengrocery 
business is profitable in a small but steady 
way, and they were able to afford the cost 
of college. 

“He may in time become a bishop,” they 
told themselves, ““and even a pope. All 
popes are Italians!” 

Their ecclesiastical history was at fault, 
but not so much as their judgment was. 
From matins until lauds the pious and gen 
tle fathers had a stubborn, sullen, savage 
novice on their hands. All things have 
their limits, even piety and gentleness. 
They decided he had no vocation, though 
he had rare talents—chiefly in the mechan- 
ical line. But they deplored his tempera- 
ment, and with formal reluctance and 
actual relief they sent him home. 

Perhaps the Lambis were disappointed 
in their social ambitions, and perhaps 
they considered their prospects of tenancy 
in the heavenly regions endangered—the 
greengrocery business, I am told, admits of 
many peccadillos—but the fact is, they 
drove their son from their doors. 

“Get out of our sight, you son of a dog!” 
they spat at him. “You lazy, worthless, 
good-for-nothing, dirty and mangy cur!” 

Dispassionately the Lambis might have 
remembered that religious fervor is hardly 
a thing that parents can order into being or 
colleges inculcate. But they were not dis- 
passionate people, and neither was their 
son. He left, savage. He wassavage against 
them; against the fathers who had 
rightly, it must be admitted—turned him 
out. There is a prejudice among certain 
circles against anyone who has failed in the 
vocation for priesthood, and though he had 
felt nothing of that prejudice as yet he 
hated the people he knew would have it. 

The fathers had testified to his mechan- 
ical talents, but talent was hardly the word. 
Genius would approach it nearer. The 
man had an understanding of motors and 
automobiles that ordinary people have of 
wheelbarrows. Cars under his hands be- 
came animate, reasoning things. He had 
helped as a boy in a garage for sheer love of 
it, until he could drive a car as well as 
a professional racer. He could tell at a 
glimpse a car’s condition. He had an idea, 
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one day, of a certain improvement in a 
motor. He took it to a company, whicl 
promptly stole it. This, on his leaving the 
college, added a little more to his account 
against mankind. 

“My opinion of people,”’ he would tell 
himself with cold, calm fury, “is that 
woman, and man born of woman, are selfis! 
and crooked and thieving and foul as hell 
itself.” 

Another man in that evil state of mind 
might have gone very rapidly to the devil, 
sinking into degradation day by day; but 
the minor pleasant vices were not for 
Rocco Lambi. His steel fury precluded 
them. He needed money to live and he 
turned toward his favorite pursuit —the 
care of the motor car. 

Fora trifle he picked upa fewexcellent bar- 
gains. There were always garages enough 
to welcome him. His first ventures were 
legitimate enough. 

Then began the veil that spreads itself 
over the career of Rocco Lambi. I have no 
doubt that the officers of justice could en- 
lighten us on every incident, but officers of 
justice are peculiar people. Contrary to re- 
ceived belief, they have a theory that a 
crook is no longer a crook when he has 
utterly reformed. And when you try to 
delve into the past of one of them they put 
you off. 

““What’s the use of digging up old stuff?” 
they tell you with a very real humanity 
underlying their fictitious laziness. ‘It’s 
all over and done with, isn’t it? Best let 
it lie.” 

But there times when these things 
cannot lie The present follows logically 
from the past, and to prove it one needs the 
links of evidence 

Crime progresses, in its way, like other 
things— philanthropy, for instance No 
longer does the burglar operate crowbar 
and dark lantern; he has all the resources 
of applied science to hand. The hired as- 
sassin no more sneaks along a dark alley, 
masked, with a bludgeon in his hand; he 
drives to the center of a city, and getting 
his victim in front of a prominent hotel he 
shoots him from the body of a racing car 
I have it on hearsay and belief that Rocco 
Lambi once drove one of these cars, as a 
cold-blooded business proposition A I y 
of hold-up men could always hire a car 
from Rocco Lambi, with an understanding 
as to a division of projits, an iron-bound 
alibi being provided in the bargair \ 
thriving junior industry of the underworld 
is the theft of motor cars from the fronts of 
theaters and restaurants, where their trust- 
ful owners have left them 
come into Lambi’s garages in the 


form and coloring and go out so changed as 














These would 





r natural 


to make the cynk al onlooker break out in 
applause. 
There were two reasons for Lambi’s suc- 


cess besides his mechanical genius: One was 


that cold-blooded, calm, steel way of his 
handling his men 
his instructions, and no thought of treach- 
ery; the other was the man’s natura 
He never appeared in these 
things. He was masked behind an impreg- 
nable wall of alibis and shrewd defense 

“What was the use?”’ Finucane, the de- 
tective sergeant, was not above confessing 
“You could never get him. Why, the mar 
was cleverer than the whole police head 
quarters and district attorney’s office com- 
bined. You could never get anything or 
him. And there was no use trying anything 
else. I tell you, he was: as dangerous as a 
rattlesnake. So when I sees him on the 
street | passes to the other side, and I says 
‘How's the boy?’ as nice as anything, and 
‘peoaenty tat J 

Howbeit, at the time he met Enda Strong 
there was not a district of Italian popu 
tion where he was not known a 
as a power, and as an evil one. The Litth 
Italy of Harlem knew him, and the quaint 
alleys near Washington Square, and the 
crowded East Side, and the dark Gowar 
district of Brooklyn, and the far outlyir 
districts. The men would say lit 
ing him, for they knew how far an idl 
word travels and how the mightiest ma 
strike even the lowliest foran example; ar 
at his name the women made unconscious! 
that queer gesture of the fingers against 
blighting eye and sorcery and all unknowr 
evil. 

I can quite understand how Rocco 
Lambi was attracted to Enda Strong in 
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there was no caviling at 


cleverness. 
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(Continued from Page 44) 
those few minutes he showed her a com- 
monplace courtesy on a rainy night. In the 
first place she was that indefinable thing 
called a lady, which none other of Rocco’s 
women friends were, no matter how in- 
trinsically worthy they might have been, 
which in matter of fact they were not. 
There was a cachet to her, as though she 
lived on a higher plane. And furthermore, 
there attracted him in her what attracted 
her in him, that mysterious sense of force 
undirected. The poise of her, and that un- 
certain, half-challenging look in her eyes 
those he could not rid his head of. He 
found himself thinking of her next day, and 
even two days later. On the third day he 
acted. He went to Cassandro, the man at 
the garage. 

“Does that Miss Strong come here 
often?” he asked. 

“Not here; not often,’’ Cassandro an- 
swered. “ Her father, he use his own car all 
the time, and when she want to go some- 
where she telephone to a garage. Sometime 
to Finnerty; sometime to Mayer; some- 
time here.” 

“If at any time she telephones here,” 
Lambi suggested, ‘“‘and leaves anything in 
a car, tell me. I should like to take it to 
her.” 

Now here happens a coincidence which I 
prefer to accept as accidental. The very 
next time Enda Strong rode in one of 
Cassandro’s cars she lost her pocketbook. 
She had it in her hand sometime, she re- 
membered, but when she could not remem- 
ber. There was a pretty scene when she 
looked for it to pay the chauffeur. 

“That’s all right, miss,” said the chauf- 
feur when the futile search was ended. 
“The next time will do. Your word is as 
good as gold!” 

Now Cassandro employs good drivers, 
but I believe their talents are not confined 
to steering a car. I believe that one of them 
at least is an adept pickpocket. However, 
a day later, at eight in the evening, Rocco 
Lambi rode up to the rectory, asked for 
Miss Strong and was admitted. He handed 
her the pocketbook. 

“This was found in Cassandro’s garage,” 
he told her tersely. “‘They said you had 
lost one.” 

She looked at it with a ery of delight. It 
was hers, no doubt of that. He turned to go. 

“It was an imposition,”’ she apologized, 
“to bring you up all the way with that.” 

“It was nothing.”’ He shrugged his shoul- 
ders. “I had nothing to do. I was just 
going for a drive all by myself in Central 
Park.” 

From the high stoop she was looking at 
the graceful, lean, powerful car at the curb. 
‘he fine tigerish look of it appealed to her. 
Its owner had recovered from the loss of a 
wife, and from a dangerous major opera- 
tion, but he had never gotten over the loss 
of that car. Outside, the first hint of winter 
was coming in—a great and clean crispness 
was in the air, like a presage of frost. Over- 
head the stars shone clean-cut and brilliant 
as in a picture. Illimitable spaces seemed 
all about, and the high Fourth-Avenue 
buildings were pygmylike and circum- 
scribed as birds’ cages. 

The sense of mystery and uneasiness and 
desire for freedom that comes with the 
season’s changing was in her blood like an 
infection. 

“I wish I could go along,” she laughed; 
but back of the lightness of her words was 
real desire—the strange wistful note that is 
in an imprisoned bird’s song. 

“Why don’t you?” he suggested casually. 

For some innate reason she felt more at 
home with this man, whom she had met 
only twice and that for a few minutes only, 
and of whom she knew nothing, than with 
anyone else she knew. At home was no- 
body. Her father was at the Cosmopolitan 
Club—he seemed always at the Cosmo- 
politan nowadays. He was probably talk- 
ing to Mr. Merz over this strange new 
business she disliked intuitively. Within, 
the dark shadows of the drawing-room were 
darker than ever, and the anemic land and 
sea scapes on the wall seemed to have be- 
come hopelessly stodgy in their faint yel- 
lows and greens. 

“I believe I will,” she found herself 
saying. 

She remembered with a sense of shock 
the strange unknown quantity of the man 
she was with and the strange unknown 
quality of the adventure she was embark- 
ing on. A queer half pain struck her in the 
bosom and left her nearly breathless—-a sort 
of swift warning note. She put it ruthlessly 
aside. 
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she repeated clearly and dis- 
tinctly, “I think I will come.” 


“Yes,” 
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sounds of the vast labor came in ring- 
ing titanic clangor. There was the rattle of 
the dredge’s great winches, now rising in 
painful clicking, now culminating in a 
metallic semishriek as the filled baskets 
shot downward to the hold. The ringing of 
the sledges on great iron joists rang out like 
fou untuned bells. Piles were driven 
ome thuddingly, and from the temporary 
railroads came the dull grinding of wheels 
and the hiss of steam. Overseers raised 
their voices harshly above the dull hum- 
ming babble of the workmen. Occasionally 
there would be silence for an instant and 
then a muffled detonation, and again the 
vast motley of sound would begin, like the 
raucous drumming of bees. 

Ryan—fat, comfortable, shifty—rolled 
his cigar from one side of his mouth to the 
other. He leaned back in the swivel chair 
from which he had dispossessed a superin- 
tendent. He watched the clergyman sitting 
dreamily before him, beyond the desk. 

“It certainly is a wonderful piece of 
work,” he said. “Beats the Canal, in my 
opinion.” 

The rector was thinking the same, and 
he was also thinking how much the success 
of the vast scheme was due to him. The 
others could claim the organization, the de- 
tails, the financial groundwork, but it was 
he who had infused life into it, making it 
the giant it now was. He remembered with 
a smile the milestones in the campaign. 
There had been the famous sermon of his 
on the twelfth Sunday after Trinity. 

“The text,” he announced, “from the 
Memoirs of Henry IV, of France.”’ He 
smiled for an instant. “‘I desire that 
every peasant in the country should have a 
fowl to cook on Sunday.’” 

How New York had taken up that 
phrase and that campaign. It examined 
with its shrewd, cautious mind Strong's 
statement that the poor man was entitled 
to money as well ast’. rich man. That was 
all right! It approved the next statement 
that a half million poor investors are as 
powerful in their massed battalions as a 
small ring of capitalists. That stood to 
reason. The opportunity the recter held 
forth was stunning in its simplicity. Why 
hadn’t anyone thought of it before, it 
asked? And yet, the great successful things 
in life—battles, inventions, social move- 
ments—it remembered, were all great sim- 
plicities of which none had ever thought 
before. 

“T tell you,” the shrewd city people as- 
sured one another, “‘this man’s a genius. If 
he had gone in for the banking business in- 
stead of the church he’d have the whole 
Wall-Street gang lashed to the mast.” 

But there were others not quite so enthu- 
siastic. Hopkins, the tinplate magnate, 
who had been one of Strong’s best friends, 
seemed to avoid him lately. But Strong 
didn’t notice this. He insisted on explain- 
ing to Hopkins the scope of the project. 

“1 know it sounds Utopian,” Strong said. 

Hopkins, bluff, talkative, usually the 
most unrestrained of men, was strangely 
silent. 

“But we have able financiers with us,”’ 
Strong continued. “‘Mr. Merz, for exam- 
ple.” 

“Able financiers is right,’’ Hopkins per- 
mitted himself to say caustically, “‘and 
guess you're not so unable yourself, doc- 
tor. Eh?” 

The clergyman mentioned the conversa- 
tion to Merz. There was something to 
Hopkins’ tones that made him uneasy. 
Merz exploded into laughter. 

“Of course he wasn’t enthusiastic!’ The 
financier slapped his fat knee. “‘ You don’t 
mean to think he would be, after our tak 
ing that fat thing out of the hands of him 
and his crowd!” 

There were also cutting allusions in the 
financial journals in regard to the venture. 
There was an unfortunate mention of the 
South Sea Bubble. 

“Don’t let that worry you,” Ryan said. 
“There was never anything good yet that 
didn’t have to face a volley of criticism. 
Believe me, it’s the healthiest sign you 
could have. There’s a saying: ‘Every knock 
is a boost!’” 

In spite of the cold disapproval of Hop- 
kins and his kind, in spite of the scathing 
comments of the financial experts, money 
poured in to them in a golden flood. Sav- 
ings banks were ransacked for the wind- 
ward anchors of the old. Clergymen brought 
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out their meager capitals to merge them in 
the colossal scheme of their brother preac her 
Widows and orphans in particular were 
lavish in their investments, believing that 
nothing could happen to them in the safe 
keeping’ of Howard Strong—for to every- 
body Strong was the great figure of the 
scheme. Merz and Ryan and Forrest were 
in the shadows of the background, too 
modest, seemingly, to take any of the 
credit. And now the investors leaned back 
in peace and dreamed brave dreams of the 
new luxury that would come to them. Im- 
poverished old women no longer feared the 
dun, and they looked forward to little com- 
forts like a better tea, perhaps, or a new 
bonnet against Easter; and the young 
women had visions of a modest finery that 
would bring them husbands. And the 
workingman relaxed his anxiety, for he saw 
in the profits coming to him the pilot that 
would bring him safely through the shoal 
water that lay between the voyage of his 
working life and the safe and easy anchor- 
age of death. And they all blessed Howard 
Strong, as the Israelites blessed Moses of 
old when he promised to bring them up out 
of the affliction of Egypt into a land flowing 
with milk and honey. 

Ryan was keeping his shrewd gaze on 
Strong. He knew well what the look on his 
face portended, for Ryan was a shrewd psy- 
chologist. He saw that already Strong 
regarded the whole thing as entirely his; 
that he saw himself as captain of these 
working battalions outside, who had come 
at the call of labor from east and west 
and north and south; from the torrid West 
Indies and the cold woods of Maine; the 
men who had left Alaska to come here, ever 
eager for a new job to their hands; and the 
remnants of the bands who had fashioned 
the Great Canal. It was easy for Ryan to 
see that, for there was in Strong’s eyes the 
look there was in Solomon the king’s when 
he watched his cunning men rear the Temple 
over the threshingfloor which was Ornan 
the Jebusite’s. 

Ryan swung round in the swivel chair 
He looked straight at Strong. He shook 
his head. The corners of his mouth were 
turned down in despondency. 

“A great work; a colossal thing,”’ he said 
slowly. “It’s nearly breaking my heart to 
leave it.” 

“What's that?” Strong queried. “To 
leave it?” 

“Yes, to leave it,”” Ryan repeated. “I've 
got to get out.” 

“I don’t understand you.” 

“Well, it’s this way,” the lawyer ex- 
plained in a hesitating way: “I’ve just 
steered up against a big calamity, doctor, 
and I’ve got to have all the ready money I 
can get. One of those things you can’t 
tide over.”” He shook his head again and 
made a clicking sound with his tongue and 
palate. “‘I can’t quite explain,” he went on 
haltingly; “it’s one of those semidomestic, 
absolutely private matters. You under 
stand, doctor. You're a man of the world.” 

“I’m sorry,” Strong said mechanically. 
He didn’t understand, and what was more 
he didn’t want to. 

“Yes,”” Ryan sighed on. “I’ve got to 
sacrifice the best thing I’ve struck in my 
life. Got to let it go for what I can get!’ 

For an instant a little touch of dismay 
caught Strong. Ryan had been at the 
head of the management, handling the 
working force, buying machinery, land 
everything. Forrest had undertaken the 
stock-selling campaign Merz had been 
financial expert and adviser. What would 
he do without Ryan—already Strong was 
looking on his associates as subordinate 
officers. But after all he could always find 
someone to look after these matters of dé 
tail. After that the great vision and wide 
focus were what counted. And as a navi 
gator might plot a course and turn it over 
to quartermasters to follow by compass, so 
could he always find men who would attend 
to the pure mechanics of his ventures 

“I’m sorry,” he repeated; “ ve ry sorry! 

Sut he was thinking rapidly that it was 
all for the best, for Ryan had had a malo 
dorous reputation in the past, and people 
had a nasty habit of remembering those 
And furthermore, the de parture « f 
Ryan would concentrate the strength in I 
own hands. He wasn’t very rry, if all 
must be told. As a matter of fact he wasn’t 
sorry at all. 
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tyr Enda had moved so little out 
of the home: because few knew her who 
would be likely to meet her 
way—Fifth and Madison 


along Broad 
Avenut vere 
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carowner andchauffeur needs 
an Imperial Primer right 
now. Write for details. 





for any make of car. 


into the manifold at (M) and (R). 


\ 
. 





Soap Fixtures; Bronze Kick 
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in Cold Wea 


Jmperi 


Makes Cold - Weather Starting Easy 


injury to 
your starting batteries by grinding away in a useless en- 


A Necessity—Not An Accessory 


This invaluable outfit, indestructible in every way, 
made plunger pump, auxiliary tank for high test gasoline, bolts, connections and tubing 
In operation, one upstroke of pump (K) draws in a small charge of 
gasoline from the auxiliary.tank (P), and one downstroke shoots the charge, vaporized, 
All connections are made by means of the well-known 
Imperial Compression Couplings; no soldering, flaring or threading being required, with 
the exception of drilling and tapping into the manifold for s-inch iron pipe thread. 


| | mf | 
THE IMPERIAL BRASS MANUFACTURING CO., 1227 W. Harrison Street, Chicago, III. 


Plates, Door Guards, Push Bars; Gasoline Cocks, Compression Couplings, Wixon Tire Pumps 
and Name-Plates; Imperial Self-Heating lrons 


er 


The quick starting, effected by the Imperial Primer, 
prevents any drain on your batteries. This feature alone 
is worth many times the price of the outfit—$6 complete. 


Men and women who crank their machines by hand 
know what woe accompanies every attempt to spin a 
motor which “‘sticks”’ in cold weather. They realize what 
infinite satisfaction there is in knowing that their cars will start 
with one lift of the crank, even in zero weather. Any garage man 
can install an Imperial Primer on your car in less than an hour. 
Or, if you prefer, you can do it yourself. Complete, simple-to- 
understand instructions for installation given with each outfit. 

The Imperial Primer is in its 
fifth year of successful service 
and its dependability is enthusi- 
astically vouched for by thou- 
sands of satisfied users. 

Why go through another winter 
doomed to worry about starting your 
car? Get an Imperial Primer, and use 
your car |2 months of the year! 

Should you have difficulty in 
procuring an Imperial Primer in 
your community, send us $6 and we will forward you a complete 
outfit, prepaid. Satisfaction guaranteed, or money refunded. 
Illustrated booklet free. c 






consists of a small, substantially 





ALSO MAKERS OF Imperial Oxy-Acetylene Welding, Cutting and Lead Burning Equipment; Watrous Sanitary ffambing one Liquid 
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(Continued from Page 47) 
more the haunts of the churchgoers of 
St. Mary’s—her frequenting of the res- 
taurants and dancing resorts passed unno- 
ticed. -Between her and Rocco Lambi, that 
modern brigand, a queer relationship had 
sprung up—a relationship more common 
between man and man than between man 
and woman, or between woman and woman. 

That first night had been spent in near 
silence. They had whipped through the 
park, the keen wind stinging their faces 
like a salt breeze. They had slipped down 
the drive and swung into Westchester. 
Now branches began to whisper about 
them, and a thin sickle of silver moon rose 
The car vibrated like a living organism. At 
times it purred like a cat, and again it would 
snarl like a panther, and now and then its 
warning would ring out crisp as a call on 
shipboard, while its searchlight cut through 
the darkness keen-edged like a knife. 

“Time to be getting back,”’ Lambi said 
tersely. 

They shot back again like an aérial ma- 
chine, the giant tires crunching the road 
like some grinding device. Now the bridge 
was passed; now they were on the drive, 
with its line of incandescent lights like a 
magical alley of white flowers; now the soft 
dusk of the park. At Broadway and Fif 
ninth they stopped during a pause of traffic. 
Soft, languorous dance music floated from 
restaurants, in a queer challenging under- 
tone. Lambi stopped the car dead. 

“Want to goin?” he asked. She nodded 

They threaded their way to a table. He 
ordered a lemonade for himself and looked 
at her inquiringly. She nodded again. A 
strange suspense kept her half choked. He 
ordered two. The orchestra broke into a 
rhythmical fox trot. 

“Want to dance?” he questioned her 
again. For answer she got up. 

And those were all his questions that 
evening. An hour later he rose, and she 
with him. They swung toward the rectory. 
At the corner of the block she put. her fin 
gers on his arm. He slowed up. 

“Thanks ever so much!” was all she 
said to him. He nodded and smiled. She 
knew he watched her un 
the door. 

Hypnotically, subconsciously; as though 
she were in a dream, or as though she were 
reading of a personage in a@ DOOK, she ai 
lowed this double life of hers to go on At 
times Lambi would call up and ask her if 
she wanted to lunch or if she wanted to go 
for a spin, and always in that casual brusque 
way of | And she would answer in ex 
actly the same manner. 

For a month now this had been going or 
two or three times a week. Nearly always 
the same spin in the car, the same dance, 
the same Guestions——that was all. Once or 
twice he had taken her elsewhere—once to 
a great wrestling tournament, where she 
had sat breathless and excited, and once to 
some Italian society ball, where Lambi was 
treated as though he were visiting royalty. 
She did not know whether she enjoyed 
them for their entertaining value alone, 
but somehow the surreptitious thrill to 
them made her humdrum anzmic life 
worth living. There was more of a thrill 
to them now that she knew who Rocco 
Lambi really was. 

She had suspected he was not the simple 
garage proprietor he gave himself out to be 
the night at a cabaret a red-faced burly 
man had stopped, in his progress between 
tables, to greet the Italian. 

* Hello, Rocco,” he had said. He looked 
at Enda with asmile. “‘ Who's the chitken?” 

Lambi rose very coolly. 

* Doyou want togo to hell very quickly? 
he answered with a voice that had frozen. 
His mouth had shut very tight, and his 
eyes glinted dangerous! The man had 
muttered something embarrassedly, turned 
white and gone away. 

“Who was that?” she had asked with a 
smile. It was so funny to be alluded to as a 
chicken—she, Enda Strong. 

That,” Lambi had replied casually, 
“was Detective Sergeant Kelly, of police 
headquarters.” 

‘Take me home, please og 
tered scaredly. 

A few days later she had asked a } 
matron, whom she had met on some church 
work, who Rocco Lambi was. She had 
heard the name somewhere, she said, though 
in what connection she could hardly re- 
member. Was he a criminal? Or perhaps 
he was a social worker of some kind? The 
police matron had laughed. 

“You surely don't want to reform Rocco 
Lambi?” she chuckled. “Miss Strong, if 








ic 


| 
til she had reached 






she } ad mut- 


‘I am feeling faint! 





volice 


you want to tackle that job you are unde 
taking something a saint in heaven might 
balk at.” And she told her who Lambi was 

A great sense of fear overcame Enda 
Strong when she heard that. She might 
have been a sleepwalker, wakened on the 
edge of a precipice on a pitch-dark night 
with a cold wind blowing, so terrified did 
she feel 

Thank God! She breathed fervent! 
thank God she was told. What might have 
happened if she had gone on 

But once back in the loneliness of tha 
shadowy drawing-room, wit 
the cheerless grate, with the ble la 
scapes In fading yellows and faint greens, 
with the musty sanctimonious odor about 
it—and the revulsion for her surroundings 
more than neutralized her fear. She raised 
her head upward, sitting at the forbidding 
escritoire, and she brought her clenched 
fists high with her face, and letting her 
hands fall suddenly she buried her face in 
them 

“O God, God!” she panted ae) m 
tired of it, so tired, so tired! I might as 
well be dead! Be dead and done wi 
done with it all!” 

A fierce anger against her father smote 
her. What was he d ing all this time to 
allow this danger to come about her? But 
what did he care? she asked herself sav- 
agely. What did he care as long as he had 

lans for his self-aggrand t 
z of money 
re the peopl 
and money in life? Wasn't there? Yes 
but not for him, she sneered. Oh, very we 
then, let it go—and when the « 
come it must, when his greed for himself 
and neglect descended on hi: t 
derbolt, let him bear the brunt then, him 






















self alone! He was sowing let hin reap! 

She went doggedly to meet Lambi that 
evening, giving the usual flimsy lie a 
excuse, which Strong never even thought 
of examining curiously; but there was 
something in her eyes that made the Ita 
ian’s eyes look level at her like a charged 
pistol 


You'know who I am?” Lambi snapped 


at ne 


‘I do,” she answered bravely 


“And still you want to come with me 
“And still I will come with you 
His eyes became more stabbingly sear 

ful than ever-—the same fr 4 





glance that made his underli 
“Why?” he whipped out. 
“1 don’t know, Rocco Lambi.”’ She met 

that challenging gaze firmly and bravel 





and the steel went out of his glance and a 
puzzled look replaced it. “‘I don’t know,’ 


she repeated; * I don’t know. 


1x 


xX STRONG clawed his way into the 
drawing-room and sat down without 


even putting up a light his face was gray 





and his eyes distended, and his mouth was 
wrenched into a horrible awry grin, like the 
expression on the face of a man who has 
died by violence. Queer nervous spasms 


whipped across his features—a twitching 
of the mouth to the left side, an uncor 
trollable affection of the muscle 
nostrils. He shrank back in his chair as a 
victim might, assailed by spears. 

“It must close down,” he repeated to 
himself hoarsely, quoting someone, “ Well, 
then, it must close down!” 

d illy he went over to hin 





€ 
the hundredth time the details of the re 
The re Was [ir 


that the man had ex 





cent catastrophe. 
defection of Ryan; 
plained. Then came the going of Forre 
Forrest had gone off cavalierly. He only 
knew that—fool that he was for not keep 
j x, double 
} 


ing his eye on the transfer of sto 
and triple fool!—when the question had 





risen as to the payment of certain bills, to 
his horror the bookkee per nad mentioned 
that money was lacking. He had gone to 
Forrest and asked an explanation 

“There are the figures,”’ Forrest had told 
him. “ You can see them for yourself, It’s 
true.” 

“Rut, man,” Strong had cried in pat 
“if that’s so we are ban! sy” 

“I’m afraid you are,” 
tioned coldly. 





“But what are you going to do? What 
are you going to do?” 

ean't do anything,” Forrest had 

shrugged. “It’s not up tome. My holdings 


are sold out.” 

For an instant Strong had looked at him 
dully, not realizing for a minute, or maybe 
two minutes, what it meant. Then he 
sprang to his feet, his face blazing. 
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One secret of that 
60-mile-an-hour train is 


“85% Magnesia” 


FF ERO weather. 
’ 4 the heat which makes 
makes the last car on the train as warm as toast ? 


To make the heat is dead 
easy, but to fold it until it 
makes and transmits steam 
is a supreme problem in loco- 
motive-building. 


For the metal of the boiler 
and pipes leaks heat as a sieve 
leaks water. Heat seeks the 
cooler surrounding atmos- 
phere as water seeks its own 
level. So the boiler and steam- 
pipes are protected by the 
very best insulation known to 
science. 


The Locomotive's 
Protection 
“S500 Magnesia” is that mas- 
ter insulation, and a// the pow- 
erful locomotives are protected 
with it. 


Likewise, in all the ships of 
the United States Navy, “85 
Magnesia”’ is specified as the 
most dependable defense of 
steam against the surround- 
ing temperatures. 


Bring It Home 


Why do you get warmth 
from a radiator? Because 
the heat goes right through 
the metal into the room. 


But by the same law only 
a little of that heat will ever 
reach your radiator—the rest 
will walk out from the metal 
boiler and pipes into your 


How does that locomotiy e hold 


the power and which also 


cellar, unless they are protected 
down there by adequate cove 
ing, 


But there’s a mighty differ- 
ence in the coverings put on, 
Some let a lot of your costly 
heat escape before it gets 
where it belongs. 


“85% Magnesia” 
The Master Covering 


Ihe fully adequate cover- 
ing for all steam-pipes and 
boilers—in manufacturing 
plants, central stations, com- 
mercial and public buildings, 
hotels, apartment houses, 
residences of all sizes~—is 
“859 Magnesia.” 


Its supreme efficiency is proved by 
4) years of engineering experience 


Itis more used than all other ver 
ings combined Wherever coal-econ 
omy is the problem, “'S Magnesia 


is the answer, 


3e Sure You Are Getting it 


When all coverings look alike and 
the poor ones are cheaper, be sure of 


yours lf only a suitable cover 
ing’’ is specified, demand SS 
Magonesia.’’ It means a big slice off 


your coal bill 


Write us for our new, popular Hand 
book, ‘* Let ‘45 WVaenesia’ Defend Your 
Steam lt treats the whole subject of 
Heat-Losses and Heat-Protectior 


liso, for Architects and Engineers 
a complete Specification for the scien 
tite application of 5 Magne 


is sent free on request by the Magnesia 


Issociation of America 





85% MAGNESIA 


The Universal Covering for Pipes and Boilers 





MAGNESIA ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
702 Bulletin Building, Philadelphia, Penna 


i i ( 


George D. Crabbs The Philip 
Alvin M. Ehret 
J. R. Swift 


R. V. Mattison, Jr Keashey & 


Carey Co Cincinnati, Ol 


Ehret Magnesia Mig. Co Valley Forge, enna 
The Franklin Mig. Co 


Franklin, Penna 
Mattison Co Ambler, Penna 
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] INEX Soles are 
wear-resisting. 
They add months to 
the life of your shoes. 
Chey are your first 
line of defence 
against the scuffing 
and grinding of 
every day wear. 
Rinex Soles do not 
absorb moisture. . 
‘They guard the feet ; his 
from dampness and oh 
cold. It's good to feel 
their comfortable protection on stormy, wet days. 


They make 


Kinex Soles are flexible and easy. They save energy. 


walking easier. Rinex Soles are smart looking. They are a credit to 
any shoe, no matter what the price—$5 or $15. 

Ring xX 18S made for one purpose and only one better shoe soles. 
he largest rubber manufacturers in the world are its sponsors. They 
stand firmly back of every pair of Rinex Soles. , This, ig your guar- 

tee of complet sole-satisfaction. 

See that the name Rinex is stamped in the shank of the next pair of shoes you 
buy. And on your next visit to the cobbler for shoe-soling, tell him to put on Rinex 
Soles. It will start you on a new era of foot-comfort and shoe-economy. 


United States Rubber Company 


Sole and Heel Department, 1790 Broadway, New York 
60 High Street, Boston 
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“You traitor!” he shouted. “You 


-traitor!” 


Forrest regarded him coldly. He had been 
prepared for this. A vicious fighting calm 
appeared on his face, and there was a slight 
sneer to it. 

“My dear Doctor Strong,” he said, “if 
you think I was in this for anything except 
business you are mightily mistaken. I 
came in here for a profit. I’ve got it and 
I’m through. I have nothing more to do 


with it.” 
“But” —Strong was dumfounded — 
“but ——” His throat had suddenly gone 


dry and he found he could barely enun- 
ciate his words, even though the words 
were sparse and difficult to find. “The 
work will close down,” he added. He could 


| think of nothing else. 








“Well, then, it must close down!” For- 
rest agreed callously. ‘‘I’m sorry!” 

And without another word he walked out 
of the office, and as he went through the 
door there was a contemptuous smile on his 
face that it was as well Strong did not see. 

He rose dazedly and went to Merz, and 
as he did so a faint ray of hope came into 
his heart like warming sunshine. Together 
they could pull it through, Merz and he! 
With his force and Merz’ cunning of 
money, together they could overcome all 
obstacles. They would show this jackal of 
the money market that he could be done 
without, that his riddance was a good thing. 
And they would weld together solidly this 
fissure in the great work, this rent in the 
mighty tower as ambitious as the one men 
raised on Babel plain. Together they would 
do that, and triumph— Merz and he. 

The financier received him in a luxuri- 
ously ascetic office on Broad Street. He 
broke in as Strong began his story indig- 
nantly: 

“I know, old man,” he said with a sort of 
sympathetic sorrow; “I know!” 

He leaned his elbows on his desk and 
looked out of the window sidewise. His 
lower lip pouted and he shook his head. 

“We didn’t know what we were up 
against when we started this thing,” he 
said. “It was a big thing, but we started it 
on a shoe string. It’s too bad.” 

“But something must be done!” Strong 
was becoming hysterical. “At once! Don’t 
you see? At once!” 

“T’m afraid it’s all up!” Merz shook his 
head again sadly. ° 

For an instant Strong lay relaxed in a 
sort of torpor, as a prisoner might be when 
he hears the terrible words of dooming 
justice and sees in prospect the horrible 
harness of the electric chair. 

“But you” —he babbled; “‘ but you —— 

“Well, you see, old man”—Merz was 
like a man making a confession—‘‘I sort of 
felt it coming; and I got a wife and three 
kiddies, you know! I had to jump from 
under. I'd have liked to have stood and 
taken my medicine; but a wife, you under- 
stand, and three kiddies ———”’ 

He looked up at Strong and threw him- 
self back in the chair. He tapped on the 
edge of the desk with a pencil. 

“Now, look here, old man,” he sug- 
gested, ‘‘you’re a man of the world. You 
know how these things go. Everybody took 
their chance and somebody’s got to suffer. 
It’s the law of the game. Now why should 
it be you? Now look at the thing sensi- 
bly. There’s no use of your going to the 
wall. Get hold of a good broker and 
unload. Only you’ve got to hustle, You can 
take a little trip afterward. Take this tele- 
phone ——” 

But Strong had left him, reeling out 
through the door like a drunken man. 

He had come home, he knew not how, 
rambling for hours among the streets like a 
person distraught. The harsh excited cries 
of newsboys had come to his ears here and 
there, and intuitively he knew that the 
news had gone forth, as a deer recognizes 
danger in the view halloo of huntsmen and 
the hoarse baying of hounds. Blindly he 
had made his way homeward and blindly 
he had stumbled into the drawing-room, 
cowering in the dark. 

Ali sense of reasoning left him now 
all logic, all resource. A cold and gripping 
terror seized him. On one side he could 
imagine the vast battalion of the people 
who had been betrayed with him, whom 
he had drawn into this for his own ambi- 
tion— the haggard faces of ruined old men, 
of women and children. They rose up in 
his imagination and confronted him with 
white features and with tragic, accusing 
eyes, as the wraiths of murdered subjects 
haunt an unjust king in the black of night. 
And when he turned to flee from this sight, 


” 
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on the other side were the hosts of workers he 
had drawn to the city and would now leave 
resourceless, unfed, unhoused, deserted. In 
fancy they advanced on him, grimy, muscu- 
lar, many-colored. 

Terrible as an army with banners, relent- 
less as executioners, they advanced todestroy 
him with stealthy, irresistible steps. And 
above it all were his former friends, ranged 
against him, too: pitiless, bitter-mouthed, 
contemptuous. 

In a sudden grip of panic his mind un- 
consciously called to his wife, but he re- 
membered with a shock that she was dead; 
and at this thought his fear intensified, and 
in the darkness of the room a cold wind 
seemed to blow about him, pricking his skin 
with the excitation of his nerves. He was all 
alone, all alone, only he and his daughter! 

“Enda!” he cried in terror. “Enda! 
Enda!” 

He rose and clawed his way toward the 
door tremblingly and fumbled wildly at the 
knob. But no answer came to him and no 
sound of rushing feet. And again his voice 
rang out wildly, piteously, unanswered: 

“Enda! I want you, Enda! Enda! I 
want you! Come!” 


x 


OR a week now, or perhaps more, Enda 

was noticing a sort of gruif care of her in 
Lambi’s words and gestures—nothing very 
marked, but to her, whose every nerve was 
keyed in his presence, certain and unmis- 
takable. It might be only a gesture in the 
car, or it might be a rough direction to 
mind herself, to be careful when stepping 
to the curb, but somehow she felt as though 
he were taking care of her, and she thrilled 
to that. Once or twice he became voluble, 
but it was talking on business. He would 
grow enthusiastic about cars and more so 
about aéroplanes. 

“The thing’s not understood yet,” he 
would ramble on. “‘There’s millions in it; 
and besides, it’s worth while, like explor- 
ing.”” And then those dark eyes of his 
would for an instant take on the veiled, 
alert glance of eagles and a half smile of 
proud confidence would hover about his 
mouth. “ Work to it!” he would mutter to 
himself; “‘work for years!” 

“Why don’t you go in for something like 
that?” she would exclaim enthusiastically, 
“instead —-——”’ and she would cut off short 
her words. And turning toward her he 
would smile that cryptic smile of his, the 
high insurmountable wall that protected 
his reserve as ramparts protect a city. 

Only once had he spoken of anything 
personal to her. 

“T suppose you’re engaged to one of 
those curates,”’ he half sneered. 

“I am engaged to no one,” she replied. 

“Heart-whole and fancy-free!’’ Again 
a half-scornful laugh. 

“‘Absolutely!”’ she replied sharply and 
frigidly; and no further word on that score 
had passed between them. 

He had asked her—nearly ordered her, 
in fact—to come out with him that Decem- 
ber afternoon, and the car had whipped 
into Long Island, and swung down the park- 
way. The tinge of frost in the air struck 
their faces like cold spray. Trees scudded 
by them, stripped, gaunt, with here and 
there a faint patch of snow in their branches. 
The grass alongside seemed crisp and stiff 
with minute particles of hoar. Overhead a 
faint gloaming was in the sky, and west- 
ward, where the sun was, great swaths of 
color covered the sky—the sharp gray of 
steel; and green, deep like the sea; vivid 
splotches of orange intensifying into scar- 
let behind the edges of clouds. Enda had 
been watching the sunset until suddenly 
she realized how cold she was. 

“I’m frozen!” she turned to Lambi and 
said. 

He looked about him for an instant. 
North of them a pretentious roadside inn 
was coming in sight, with its courtyard 
filled with ornate granite statues—a sphinx 
and a pyramid, an ibis in stone, a crocodile. 
Lambi looked toward it distastefully. He 
switched his look round to the girl by his 
side and noticed how blue her face was and 
the mist in her eyes from the cold. 

“You'd better get some coffee,” he de- 
cided. 

He whirled the car to the porte-cochére 
and helped her out. From within came the 
sound of a fox trot being played on a me- 
chanical piano. There was a look of fur- 
tiveness to the whole place. In a sort of 
restaurant couples were dancing. Little 
shaded lights were on each table. 

“Some coffee!”’ Lambi ordered. 


(Continued on Page 53) 
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ER Brown SHOE 


For Boys—For Girls 
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To Fathers and Mothers: 


oi Take heed lest you ruin your 
» children’s feet with imperfect shoes. 





















































Buster Brown Shoes are the only 

shoes for boys and for girls that are 

| made on the new scientific principles 

© of the Brown Shaping Lasts, which 

« correctly shape the soft, pliable 

oy bones of the growing foot, and this 

‘e prevents corns, bunions, twisted or 
fF bent bones, and broken arches. 
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For enduring service, solid com- 
fort, health assurance and true econ- 





AS LMI nai shines 


omy, Buster Brown Shoes have no : 
| equal: Sold everywhere at $2.50, : 
$3.00, $3.50 and up. « 


Manufactured Only By 


Brown Shoe Company, St. Louis, U.S. A. 
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Write Today For This Book 


“Training the Growing Foot” is an J 













illustrated Book that shows how easily Al 
children’s feet may be ruined for life— 

and explains why the wearing of f 
Buster Brown Shoes by boys and girls 
will prevent all future foot ailments 
It will be mailed free on request by the 
Brown Shoe Company, St. Louis,U.S.A N 
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(Continued from Page 50 

She sat down and throwing her furs aside 
looked about her. The place was uninter- 
esting—a little dingy, a trifle uncared for, 
in spite of the ornate monuments without 
At a table near by the remains of a meal 
were not yet cleared away. A crumpled 
evening paper lay on a chair. She reached 
out her hand and took it up idly. She 
smoothed it out. 

“It’s this afternoon’s,” she said 

She spread it out before her carelessly. 
She looked at it casually A blank expres- 
sion came over her face; a quick, intense one 
followed Her features seeme a to petrily 
into a look of horrified incredulity. She let 
it fall into her lap. She raised it again. She 
half rose in her chair. Her throat worked 
queerly. 

“Oh, my God!” she half moaned. 

“Sit down,” Lambi’s voice warned. 
Steady! Steady!” 

She did not hear him. Again she was look- 
ing at the paper. Yes, there was no doubt. 
“Bankruptcy of Dock Venture Throws 
Thousands in Panic” — 

She looked at the headline and at the 
opening sentences for a second time, and a 
third. 

Then suddenly she laughed—a harsl 
grating, cynical laugh, as a man migl 
laugh when a senseless disaster came, whic 
he had foretold, been watching for, beer 
sure of. She laughed again. 

‘I think I'll have some whisky,” she 
said, and once more the laugh rang « 
strident, hysterical, abandoned. 

‘I think you'll not,” Lambi’s voice cut 
in, sharp, incisive—like the crack of : 
“You'll drink that coffee and we’ 
of here at once, We're through!” 




















yes, there it was! 


‘ 


x! 
ye was horrified at the face of her 


4 fatherwhen she rushed intothe drawing 


room. It was white asa wall. Perspiratior 
stood out cold on his forehead like da 
moisture in a crypt. The features were se 


a mask of lines like scars 


“Father!” she gasped. 

He turned round to her and looked at her 
dull Behind her Lambi stood, erect, 
tense, on guard—like a sword in a fencer’ 
hand 

“Come,” she told him. “ You'd better be 

tal ent t 





getting away. There’s n 
lose 

Who is this?” 
Lambi, disregarding her. 


Strong was looking at 
t doesn’t matter,” she said “Come, 
she went on, “you must get out 
until things are settled a littl 

“Who is this we itleman?’ Strong 
seemed to sense in Lambi a ng ne per- 
sonality entering the equatior 

“Come!” she pleaded 

‘I insist on knowing who this is.’ 
Strong stood up. 

“If you want to know,” Lambi said, “‘! 
am the man who's going to marry your 

+hter.” 

he words came out in a cold statement 


of fact, not boastfuily, not inimically, 1 





ingratiatingly, but as a sheer fa M; 
name is Rocco Lambi, and I want to help 
you now.” 

Strong looked dazed. He questioned 
Enda dumbly. For answe sne ‘ and 
stood beside Lambi, erect, a eI i I ana 
uncompromising as he 


“When did you meet this man?” Strong 
demanded. 

“‘He gave me a lift one day in the rain,” 
Enda told the truth simply, “and | have 


been meeting him ever since 
**Roece - Lambi? Roceo Lambi?” ‘he 


pastor was Saying, trying to remember. 
“Rocco Lambi?” A nervous teemor shook 


him “Not 
“Yes,” Lambi nodded coolly. 








“Get out of my house!"’ S } ted 
in rage. “Get out of my ot ind 
Enda, go up to your room!” 

“But father ’ She went toward 


nim. 

“Go up to your room!” 

“No!” 

“Go up to your room!” 

“T will not!” 

Strong walked about an instant in acircle, 
like a stricken man about to fall. “‘Oh, my 
God!” he cried half hysterically. He turned 
to Enda with his eyes dilated. A great 
savageness took possession of him. 

“After all I have done for you!” he 
shouted toward her. “After all my care 
and teaching, to be following this scoundrel 
like a fancy woman ——” 

He advanced toward his daughter with 
his hand raised as though to strike her. 
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“I think that will be all!’’ Lamb stepped 
before her He had become very white f 
all his coolness, and that was a bs gr 






with Rocco Lambi. “If you call ‘care’ leay 


ing your daughter alone while you se 
offal of the Stock Exchange ft you 
‘care’ teaching your little tricks w 
widows and orphans be 

“Rocco!” Enda touched his arm, and he 


said no more 


“Get out of my house!” St ng 
again 
“Father ” the daughter was plead 


ing. 


Get out! Do you hear? Get « 


“If Roeco La 








ibi gets out o ‘ 
I go with him.” Enda’s tones came cl 
and defiant 

“And you, too, with him!" Strong's eyes 


were blood tt and foam was showing or 
his lips. “This is the way you besmirch my 
fair name “ 

“Come!” Lambi called to her. 

She waited an instant longer, | 


Strong’s anger went on like a t 








l am coming, Roc » Lambi,” she an- 


swered. She looked at her fat r search- 
ingly for another moment and turned on 
her heel. 

He watched her stupidly move toward 
the door from him, and for an instant it 
seemed to him that he was in another phase 
of a terrible delirium. In an eye’s twin- 
kling, he knew, she would pass t! rough that 
door and the former phase of it would re- 
turn to him, and again he would be alone 
in a wilderness of terrible s apes of gob 
lins and demons and visions of horror suct 
as people the nine arenas of hell. A great 
grayness came over his face and } 
a stonelike mold like the immol 
death mask. At the door she turned for ar 
instant. She loaked at him aga 

“Oh, my God!” she moaned. 

He vuld utter no word, so I aralyzed did 
n to himself to be It m ynt nave 








rhe see 
been a mere flicker of his finger; it mig 
have been the dreadful look in his eyes that 
stopped her. She hesitated. She looked 
agonizedly at Lambi and back to her fath« 
again. Strong nodded in surrender 

She ran forward to him and caught his 





hand. “Come!” she pleaded. ‘Come! 
Father, for God’s sake, hurry!” Her tone 
rose into a half shrie 






Strong was standing rigidly erect. The 














muscles of his arm had tensed and resisted 
her pull ng like an athlet res ng eas 
the clawing of an importunate child. 

“Come!” she pleaded again 

She felt a light touc on her shoulder 
Lambi was standing beside her, wat 
something dawn in Strong's face 

“Can't you see, Enda Phere 
note of exultation in the Italian’s voice 
faint thrill to it, a of spirit iroused by the 
sight of something big and powertu | 

See He’s not going He’ 
Can't you see it? He'll stay!” 
x1 

HROUGH the whole church, unseer 
ia gibie, Was the atmosphere o! expe 
tation mingled with a sort of dread I'he 
ongregation, rank On Tank, a embie 
each one to regard Strong intensely f 
under curious, yet frightened eyebrows 

. . . We have erred, and stray 
from thy ways like lost sheep.”” The r 
tor’s voice had lost its unctuousnes 
was more resonant than ever It ye 
somehow the sight ol an open wound, ever 
exposed nerve and cut tendor t | 
reliel “We have followed too muc 
devices and de res of our own heart 

He leanel o r at the De arat 
Absolution, bent e a repent ) ‘ 
listening to ar ghty a ‘ 
sentence 

nat at the 
‘ ete joy. 

Even the organ, that t = 
seemed to hurry tl roug expectant 
something to come. From ever t} 
morning had come the throng ‘ 
into St. Mary’s, eager to he ir the <« nar 


who was the central figure in the great bu 


ness scandal, to see how he would take 

to hear what excuses he would make if he 
should allude to it at all. They had all 
been rather afraid he would not appear, 
deputing one of his curates to conduct the 
morning service. But he was at his pos 
after all, very gray, very haggard, but 
with no sign of shamefacedness or of slink- 
ing on his features. A faint movement went 
through the church, subdued, rustling, like 
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Industrial America Approves 





issel’s ALL- YEAR Cab 

















Without the ALL-YEAR Cab With the ALL-YEAR Cab 


Increases Driving Efficiency 


In 


dri\ 
tur! 
the 


around regardless of weather 


ishe 


Its 
win 


closed cab 


the 


TE 


sures Economical Maintenance 


ERE is complete protection for truck drivers in wet and 
stormy weather, increasing their efficiency by improving 
‘ing conditions. Motor truck buyers everywhere are n 
1ing to Kissel Trucks with the ALL-YEAR Cab; that removes 
necessity of lay-ups—keeps trucks in operation the yee1 
discourages speeding dim 
s possibilities of accidents and excessive wear and te 
summer form provides drivers with a cool, open housin in 
ter the ALL-YEAR Cab is quickly changed into a warm, drv, 
weather-proof, draught and leak-proof—by adding 
winter attachments 


TheALL-YEAR Cab 


is an exclusive Kissel feature 
found only in 


KISSEL 
T—TRUCKS | 


A Truck for Every Purpose 








and investigate tix 
the ALL- YEAR Cab. ¢ sis pr 


to $3750. Sen 





Kissel Motor Car Company 
HARTFORD, WIS., U. S. A. 
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R eliable Silverware 


AT LOW PRICES 

















Guaranteed for 


TEN YEARS 















I is the Purpose of Par Puare to fix the standards 
of wearing quality in the lower price ranges of sil- 
verware —and to make these standards just as un- 
mistakable as the standards of Community SILver. 
So that you can go into the store ofany dealer anywhere 
in America, and be sure that you are getting hundred 
per cent value for every dollar of your purchase money. 


PAR PLATE 


100 per cent Value 


Par Piare bears the good old-fashioned A-1 plate. 
It is guaranteed for fen years wear by the Oneipa 
Com munity, and it is the first silverware in this grade 
ever backed by a definite quality and time guarantee. 

The Par Pare patterns, originated by the same 
artists who created the exquisite CommuNITY PLate 
designs, are more pleasing to the eye than anything else 
in their price class. They set a more distinctive table, 
are more appealing to live with. Ask your dealer to 
show you the beautiful Par Parte patterns. 


Go to your Dealer and see what a Dollar will Buy 
-Made in the factories of the ONtipA CommMuNITY, Ltd. 


‘Also makers of the famous COMMUNITY PLATE 


of Par Piare sets selling around the DOLLAR mark, which your dealer will be glad 
ay t } 


to show you, are a butter and sugar set, a set containing six teaspoons, a child’s set, etc., etc. 













































Concluded from Page 53 
the afterswirl of surf. The congregation 
was getting ready to see and hear Strong 


inder the torture that this occasion mus 


be to him, or to admire, as they might ad 
mire a trick Of vaudeville, the manne 
which he wouid extricate himself! from the 

rector had mounted into the pulpit 





‘Lay not up for yourselves treasures upor 








eart! his tones went on untaltering 

e raised his head and looked at the congrs 

ration with a sort of haggard fierceness 
yt . 


where moth and rust doth corrupt 





paused for an instant and'a certain savager 


crept into his voice “and where thieves 
break througn and stea 

The text rang down the ‘ ea bug 
a Ve, nsister att ‘ x iug! 
expected rners and t! \ a 
echo, Savagely, ike a t gir i 
object struct It lifted to the roof e the 
dau imbie of a rm 























i gladiator saiuting an ¢ pe I y 
wholly proud before ente the 
arena to show how a ma yuld dic 
Theologies move with the time he 
miled grin There was once a he t 
punish evildoers when they es i the 
] e of the ile But we have 1 gre 
ne fire We have <« A St e cor 
te pt and owardice of a it t the 
neer of the safe er tor the ew 
‘ ered ne shunt t Lhe u i 
righteous of the unfortunate ig! r 
a snare,’ 
he nervous bustle e he i 
¢ 1d talle r 
t! ined I ra 
ne co igall 
i ve il pp t 
Wa I'he eis 
! nies and a 
n nalty back int 
t} , us the war 
derer who strayed into a tar country wa 
received back y his tathe n spite of | 
crimes, and a fatted calf killed for his feas 
ng there s flight and there is deat 
Judas, of Kerioth, you will remember, de 
rted and went and hanged himself. There 
are three ways, my brethrer 
He was standing erect 1 V, his great jaw 
set his head thr r a tne rhe I 
graying hair tossed loose it brow 
H eyes were biting the ngregation 
like acid. A queer electr tl intl sug! 
his hearers. The morbid desire f num i 
tion had left ther Here was no broke 
man, no cringing figure, the told ther 
selves in wonder. A great transformatior 
seemed to have taken place in Strong, like 
the transformation of ore, which enters the 


furnace foul and emerges Virgin gold 
“There are three ways, my brethret 
and there is aman’s way. There is the long 
task of repairing the corruption o emo 
and ther 





and the replacement of every 
e of every penny of that unwortl 
treasure which thieves nave 
and stolen. There is the utter hell that goes 


with that. There is little sleep in the night 


and little peac the day Year 
by and still the finger of scorn will be raised 
and still the slight envious people w it 
light to remember this thing ere 
4 have to be suffered the et ‘ 
cv! 1e! I'he i é ‘ 
ind ! turning i e tu 
aid out straight a i 

The congregation wa i 
sort of dun iwe. He re le 


j y y he , 
Whe } } ‘ ‘ 
She 7 ¢ her boy “a eT 
{ } nly 

i fey t 

Nor yth 
B hey hande ¢ 
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ind ¢g ‘ } ‘ \ 
that w be n Vay Ame 
He wed the Testament wit 
rned go " ‘ ‘ } 
stant there was le r ‘ 
‘ ind se fror ‘ 
, ed 7 
y e bee ive whe 
the 1e* i ¢ 


i 
F é } 
0) j 
Bl 
] j j 
| 
I have ne} ‘ 
i ; ; 


i ‘ “ e/ 
VT 
Where I si ‘ 
O sea ry 
The hite 
f ir 
I ¢ i e! 


SONNETS OF A GERMAN SPY 


Concluded from Page 1! 


Sos PDQ OoOo 
(KOLOSSALLY SECRET) 


Herr Puppschen is arrested! All his books 
Are taken by the secret-service men 
It seems that all the time that he has 
been 
Serving the Kaiser, they—the wicked 
crooks— 
Have known about it. Many of his clerks 
Were Yankee spies who watched him 
every day 
That's why I couldn't blow up powder works 
And why my plots have always gone 
astray 


And now my landlord tells me that the maid 
Who did my work was secret service, 
too, 
And that she had a lot of copies made 
Of all my letters. Such a thing to do! 
It wasn't fair of her. How could | know 
She never told me so! 


She was a spy? 


IMEN 30 


I do not understand these Yankee ways 
I thought they'd stand me up against a 
wall 
But when the secret-service men did call 
They looked at me with quite a smiling gaze 
And simply said, ‘‘ Herr Tannenwald, you gave 
Our operatives quite a hearty laugh 
You are the prize peach on the Kaiser's 
staff 
So run along; but mind—you must be 


have 
*What!"’ I exclaimed; “I shall not go to 
jail ? 
No, not a bit of it,’ they said old 
sport! 
But keep piano makers off your trail 
The ivory crop is getting pretty short ! 
They shook me by the hand and left my flat 
“The ivory crop 
that ? 


what did they mean by 
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ANY shoe manufacturers 
j " 

can put a high degre {com 
fort into shoes. Many can 


give a shoe a great deal of endurance 
But to put into a shoe that indefinable 
thing that is called style —thatisagift 
Starting with the same basic ma 
erials, following the same genera 
lines of easy fitting, our 
catch a cert 
fashion that makes Bates Shoes the 


natural choice of men in the lar 


ain note of metropolitan 


cities 

And because t 
successfully each season for the past 
thirty-one years, an organization has 
been built which puts Bates Shoes 
within your convenient reach whet 
ever you live. 


Prices $6 to $8 


[ me . 
| 
IN certain models Bates Si may be | 

had with the new Batex Sole 

| 

i 





lhe Batex Sole wears lon s flexible ! 

noiseless and damp-proof. i ‘ 
| fibrous product of the laboratory, with j 
| springy resiliency. It won't slid or | 
} wet pavement or burn ré su 
| With all its endurance and / 


costs no more than teath 
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\ Who wouldnt 
= ’ a Victrolef 


Surely your family will be delighted tq 
world’s greatest artists sing and play for § 
Christmas morning! And you can easily 
that pleasure. 

With a Victrola they can enjoy the 
voices of Caruso, Alda, Calve, Culp, de} 
De Luca, Farrar, Gadski, Galli-Curci, Gluck; 
Homer, Journet, Martinelli, McCormac! 
Ruffo, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Sembric 
zini, and other famous singers. The exqu 
Elman, Kreisler, Paderewski, Powell, Zim 
other renowned instrumentalists. The e& 
music of Sousa’s Band, Pryor’s Band, Conw4 

vet Ms stor Records and Vi ined es Victog 


peed other, is ae athe essenti al te a per Sect Vietor se- 
ction 
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Other stv¥ 


Victor and Vict! 
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Fit be glad to get 
ci. for Christmas! 











' , 
C4 7: ’ 
S. f » have the Victor Herbert’s Orchestra, and other celebrated 
. . . . ’ . . . . . . 
* them on musical organizations. The inimitable wit of Harry 
y give them Lauder, Nora Bayes, Raymond Hitchcock, and other 
leading stage favorites. What a splendid Christmas 
ie / jagnificent that will be! 
kt Gogorza, It isn’t a bit too early to see about vour Victrola 
a , Hempel, to-day. Victor dealers will tell you there are never 
a x, Melba, enough Victrolas to supply the holiday demand. 
se h, Tetraz- Better place your order now. You want to be sure 
7 isite art of | of getting a genuine Victrola, for the world’s greatest 
a balist, and artists make records for the Victrola exclusively. 
. ntrancing ate: sox Viner Sictans eastern, Mok Soy Wt aes Het pele terete senlt Ge 
you and demonstrate t var i tvies of the ctor and ctrola S10 to $4 Ask to hear 
ae ay’s Band, the suenger Voice Culture R 
Victo r Talking Machine Co.,Camden,N.J.,U.S.A. “Victrola” is the Registered Trade-mark of the Victor 
: 1 . . ‘ Talking Machine Company designating the products 
this Company only The use of the word Victrola " 
New Victor Records demonstrated at or in the ¢ t r sale of any other Talking Machine 
all dealers on the Ist of each month or Phonograph products is misleading and illega 












Y 2 boy Victrola XVII, $250 
'Supremacy ones. 


WM les of the 
CUM rola, $10 to $400 
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- <> . Victrola XIV, $150 


not? 






Victrola XVI, $200 


Victrola XVI, electric, $250 
Mahog oat : 


Mahogany or oak 
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The Improved Cuffs 
hug the wrist and won’t 
flare out. Special stitch- 
ing prevents ripping 
where they join the gar- 
ment. Keepout windon 






























cold days. Strongly and 


Elastic Shoulder firmly knitted for po} tige. a 
Holds shape perfectly and extra wear. : be mee 
allows lots of room without She od 


binding. Improved Lap Seams 
that “give’’ with every motion. 
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Why Not Save 
That Extra on Underwear? 


With prices racing sky-high on ’most everything, 
it’s a mighty good feeling to know you can get the 
finest sort of wear, warmth and comfort in winter 
weight underwear and at such popular prices. 





It’s really a startling eye-opener to see just what 
Tailored Collarette ea ’ 

het unde wp wound amazing value you can get. Read about the extra 
the neck and keeps out features over there in the illustration. Add ’em all up 
the cold. Prevents gap ‘ 
ing and holds shape —then get this: 
Every button is good pearl 
sewn securely on. Hanes Winter Weight Underwear is made of 
fine, long-fibre cotton, snug-fitting, sightly and 
strongly made. Every seam is guaranteed un- 
breakable where the wear is greatest. It is 
springy and comfortable, warm and cozy. Bull 


strong—washing can't faze it. 


Greatest Sold at 
Comfortable Closed Winter Popular 
Crotch Underwear Prices 
that staysclosed. Amighty 
big feature in an under 


wear that’s just chock-full 
ELAST/C A/V/T 


ae UNDERWEAR 


the fine work 
manship at your 
dealer’s. 

Where can you get anything to touch that for down- 
right value? Don’t pay a high price just because you're 
used to paying it. Hanes is just the right price for 

everybody and the underwear everyone should wear. 































If you’re paying less, add a little and get extra wear, 
feel and value. You'll be mighty glad of it when you 
warm up to this splendid underwear. 


Here’s the Big Specialty for 1917 


A béys’ union suit, superbly made with an unusual 





silky finish. A real high-class boys’ underwear that com- 
GUARANTEE 


We guarantee Hanes 
Underwear absolutely 
every thread, stitch and 
button. We guar- 
antee to return 
your money or 
give you a 
garment if 
any seam 


breaks 


bines the best features of the men’s suits with a downy 
softness and cozy warmness just right for youngsters. 


Its value can't be duplicated anywhere. 
The Improved Ankle Cuff 


K Har ef Ask the Hanes dealer to let you see these two big underwear 
Lee ps ines snug " 


around the ankles; new values. If you don’t know him, write us. Don’t let this chance 
. — thi R.- " “ slip by, but stock up against the cold weather by buying a half 
nakes This bang upsu = 

feel tailor-made Easy 
to put on sock too 


Won't flare, tear or rip, 


dozen suits before your dealer is sold out. 











P. H. HANES KNITTING CO. wey ‘tne. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Warning to the Trade—Any garment offered as Hanes is a on ie 
° 
substitute unless it bears the “Hanes” label Witbout It 
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protesting that it would be but a waste of 
his time and mine to take up the subject of 
fruit and shade trees and shrubbery, be- 
cause, even though I might care to invest 
in his lines, I had at present no soil in which 
to plant them. But he seemed to regard 
this as a mere technicality on my part, and 
before I was anywhere near done with what 
I meant to say to him he had one arm 
round me and was filling my lap and my 
arms and my desk-top with catalogues, 
price lists, illustrations in color, order slips, 
and other literature dealing with the prod- 
ucts of the house he represented. 

I did my feeble best to fight him off; but 
it was of no use. He just naturally sur- 
rounded me. Inside of three minutes he had 
me as thoroughly mined, flanked and in- 
vested as though he’d been Grant and I'd 
been Richmond. I could tell he was pre- 
pared to stay right on until I capitulated. 

So, in order for me to be able to live my 
own life, it became necessary to give him 
an order. I made it as small an order as 
possible, because, as I have just said and as 
I told him repeatedly, I had no place in 
which to plant the things I bought of him, 
and could not tell when I should have a 
place in which to plant them. That petty 
detail did not concern him in the least. He 
promised to postpone delivery until I had 
taken title to some land somewhere; and 
then he smiled his all-ivory smile and re- 
leased me from captivity, and took his 
departure. 

Two months later, when we had joined 
the landed classes, the consignment ar- 
rived—peach, pear, quince, cherry and 
apple. 1 was quite shocked at the appear- 
ance of the various items when we undid 
the wrappings. The pictures from which I 
had made my selections showed splendid 
trees, thick with foliage and laden with the 
most delicious fruit imaginable. But here, 
seemingly, was merely a collection of golf 
clubs in a crude and unfinished state—that 
is to say, they were about the right length 
and the right thickness to make golf clubs, 
but were unfinished to the extent that they 
had small tentacles or roots adhering to 
them at their butt ends. 

However, our gardener— we had acquired 
a gardener by then—was of the opinion 
that they might develop into something. 
Having advanced this exceedingly sanguine 
and optimistic belief, he took out a pocket- 
knife and further maimed the poor little 
things by pruning off certain minute 
sprouts or nubs or sprigs that grew upon 
them; and then he stuck them in the earth. 
Nevertheless, they grew. At this hour they 
are still growing, and in time I think they 
may bear fruit. As a promise of future 
productivity they bore leaves during the 
summer—not many leaves, but still enough 
leaves to keep them from looking so much 
like umbrella handles with the crooks 
missing. 


If Apples Should Go Out of Style 


I sincerely trust the reader will not think 
I have been exaggerating along here in 
detailing my dealings with the artificers, 
agents and solicitors who descended upon 
us when the hue and cry—personally I 
have never seen a hue, nor, to the best of 
my knowledge, have I ever heard one; but 
it is customary to speak of it in connection 
with a cry and I do so— when, as I say, the 
presumable hue and the indubitable cry 
were raised in regard to our ambition to 
own a country place. Believe me, I am but 
telling the plain, unvarnished truth. And 
now we come to the home-seéking enter- 
prise: 

Sometimes alone, but more frequently 
in the company of friends, we toured West- 
chester, its main highways and its back 
roads, its nooks and its corners, until we 
felt that we knew its topography much 
better than many born and reared in it 
Reason totters on her throne when con- 
fronted with the task of trying to remember 
how many places we looked at—places 
done, places overdone, places underdone, 
and places undone. Wherever we went, 
though, one of two baffling situations inva- 
riably arose: If we liked a place the price 
for that place uniformly would be out of 
our financial reach. If the price were 
within our reach the place failed to satisfy 
our desires. 

After weeks of questing about, we did 
almost close for one estate. It was an es- 
tate where a rich man, who made his money 
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Cencluded 


in town and spent it in the country, had 
invested a fortune in apple trees. The trees 
were there—several thousand of them; but 
they were all such young trees. It would be 
several years before they would begin to 
bear, and meantime the services of a small 
army of men would be required to care for 
the orchards, and prune them, and spray 
them, and coddle them, and chase insects 
away from them. I calculated that if we 
bought this place it would cost me about 
seven thousand dollars a year for five years 
ahead in order to enjoy three weeks of pink- 
and-white beauty in the blossoming time 
each spring 

Besides, it occurred to me that by the 
time the trees did begin to bear plentifully 
the fashionable folk in New York might 
quit eating apples; in which case everybody 
else would undoubtedly follow suit and 
quit eating them too. Ours is a fickle race, 
as witness the passing of the vogue for iron 
dogs on front lawns, and for William 
Jennings Bryan as a presidential candidate, 
and for cut-giass vinegar cruets on the din- 
ner table; and a lot of other things, fash- 
ionable once but unfashionable now 


Asset or Liability? 

Also, the house stoed on a bluff directly 
overlooking the river, with the tracks of the 
New York Central in plain view and trains 
constantly skihooting by. At the time of 
our inspection of the premises, long restless 
strings of freight cars were backing in and 
out of sidings not more than a quarter of a 
mile away. We were prepared, after we 
had moved to the country, to rise with the 
skylarks, but we could not see the advan 

tage to be derived from rising with theswitch 
engines. Switch engines are notorious for 
keeping such early hours; or possibly the 
engineers suffer from insomnia. 

At length we decided to buy an unde- 
veloped tract and do our own developing 
In pursuance of this altered plan we climbed 
craggy heights with fine views to be had 
from their crests, but with no water any- 
where near; and we waded throngh marshy 
meadows, where there was any amount of 
water but no views. This was discourag- 
ing; but we persevered, and eventually 
perseverance found its reward. Thanks to 
some kindly souls who guided us to it, we 
found what we thought we wanted. 

We found a sixty-acre tract on a fine 
road less than a mile and a half from one of 
the best towns in the lower Hudson Valley. 
It combined accessibility with privacy; for 
after you quitted the cleared lands at the 
front of the property, and entered the 
woodland at the back, you were instantly 
in a stretch of timber that by rights be 
longed in the Adirondacks. About a third 
of the land was cleared—or, rather, had 
been cleared once upon a time. The rest 
was virgin forest running up to the comb of 
a little mountain, from the top of which 
you might see, spread out before you and 
below you, a panorama with a sweep of 
perhaps forty miles round three sides of the 
horizon. 

There were dells, glades, steep bluffs and 
rolling stretches of fallow land; there were 
seven springs on the place; there was a 
cloven rift in the hill with a fine little val 
ley at the bottom of it, and the first time 
I clambered up its slope from the bottom I 
flushed a big cock grouse that went boom 
ing away through the underbrush with a 
noise like a burst of baby thunder. That 
settled it for me. All my life I have beer 
trying to kill a grouse on the wing, and here 
was a target right on the premises. Next 
day we signed the papers and paid over 
the binder money. We were landowners. 
Present!y we had a deed in the safe-deposit 
box and some notes in the bank to prove it 

Over most of our friends we had one 
advantage. They had taken old-fashioned 
farms and made them over into modern 
country places. But once upon a time, 
sixty or seventy years back, the place of 
which we were now the proud proprietor 
had been the property of a man of means 
and good taste, a college professor; and, 
by the somewhat primitive standards of 
those days, it had been an estate of con 
siderable pretensions. 

This gentleman had done things of which 
we were now the legatees. For example, he 
had spared the fine big trees, which grew 
about the dooryard of his house; and when 
he had cleared the tillable acres he had left 
in them here and there little thickets and 
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from Page 4 
little rocky copses which stood up like 
islands from the green expanses of his 
meadows. The pioneer American farmer's 


idea of a tree in a field or on a lawn wa 
something that could be cut down right 
away. Also, he had planted orchards of ap 
ples and grove f cherrie ind he had 
thrown up stout stone walls, which still 
stood in fair order 

But—alas!—he had been dead for more 


than forty years And during most of those 


forty years his estate had been in possession 


of an absentee landlord, a woman, who al 
lowed a squatter to live on the property, 
rent free, upon one unusual condition 


namely, that he repair nothing, chi: 
nothing, improve nothing, and, except for 
the patch where he grew his own garden 
truck, till no land. As well as might be 
judged by the present conditions, the squat- 
ter had lived up to the contract If a 
windowpane was smashed he stuffed up the 
orifice with rags; if a roof broke away he 
patched the hole with scraps of tarred 
paper; if a tree fell its moldering trunk 
stayed where it lay; if brambles sprang up 
they flourished unvexed by bush hook or 
pruning blade 

Buried in this wilderness 














frame residence, slanting tipsil) 
rotted sills; and the cellar under it was a 
noisome damp hole, half filled with stones 
that had dropped out of the tottering foun 
dation walls. There was a farmer's cottage 
which from decay and neglect seemed ready 
to topple over; likewise the remains of a 
cow barn where no self-respecting cow 
would voluntarily spend a night; the moldy 
ruins of a coach house, an ice house and a 
chicken house; and beside these, piles of 
broken, crumbling boards to mark the sites 
of sundry cribs and sheds. 

The barn alone had resisted neglect and 
the gnawing tooth of time. This was be- 
cause it had been built in the time when 
barns were built tostay. It had big, hand- 
hewn oak sticks for its beams and rafters 
and sills; and though its roof was a lace 
work of rotted shingles and its sides were 
full of gaps to let the weather in, its frame 
was as solid and enduring as on the day 
when it was finished. This, in short and 
in fine, was what we in our ignorance had 
acquired. To us it was a splendid asset. 
Persons who knew more than we did might 
have called it a liability. 

All our friends, though, were most san- 
guine and most cheerful regarding the 
prospect. Jauntily and with few words 
they dismissed the difficulties of the pros 
pect that faced us; and with the same 
jauntiness we, also, dismissed them 


Suggested Improvements 


“Oh, you won't have so very much to 
do!" I hear them saying. “To be sure, 
there’s a road to be built not over a 
quarter of a mile of road, exclusive of the 
turnround at your garage—when you've 
built your garage; and the turn in front of 
your house— when you've built your house, 
It shouldn't take you long to clear up the 
fields and get them under cultivation. All 
you'll have to do there S pick the loose 
stones off of them and plow the land up, 
and harrow it and grade it in places, and 
spread a few hundred wagonloads of fer 
tilizer; and then sow your grass seed. That 
old horsepond yonder will make you a per 
fectly lovely swimming pool, once you've 
cleaned it out and deepened it at this end, 
and built retaining walls round it, and put 
in a concrete basin, and waterproofed the 
sides and bottom. You must have a swim- 
ming pool by all means! 

“And then, by running hundred-foot 
dam across that low place in the valley you 
can have a wonderful little lake. You surély 
must have a | 
pool! Then, when you've dug your artesiar 


ike to go with the swimming 





well, you can couple up all your springs for 
an emergency supply. You know you cat 
easily pipe the spring water into a tan! 
und conserve it there. Then you'll have 
all the water you ) ny an | ex 
cept, of course, in very d the mid 
summer 

And after that, when you've torr he 


old house down and put up your new house 

and built your barn and your stable, and 
your farmer’s cottage, and your ice house 
and your greenhouses, and yur cort 

crib, and your tool shed, and your tenni 
court, and laid out some terraces up tl 
hillside yonder, and planned out your flows 


' 





on a 
a 
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SQ 
gardens and your vegetable garden, and 
your potato patch and your corn patch, and 
stuck up your ni ‘ rut : i houg!) 
y work stock and y ws and chicl 
ens and things I uur kenne 
{f you are going iv 1 N All 
right, ther never mind the kenr ; An 
how, when you've done those } g and 
set nut your s r bs nad tr iit ‘ ur rome 
beds and planted your grapevines, you'll 
be all ready just t rig n and settl 
down and enjoy y« Ves 

I do not mean at all of the SUE 
tions came at once As here enumerated 
they represent the combined fruitave of 
several conversations on the subject Wi 
listened attentively, making notes of the 
various notions for our comfort and sati 
faction as they occurred to othe if any 


one had advanced the idea that we should 


install a private race track, and iay out 
nine holes, say, of a private golf course, we 
should have agreed to those iter Loo 


These things do sound so easy when vou 
are talking them over and when the firs 
splendid fever of land ownership is upo 
you! 

Had | but known then what I know now ' 





These times, when, going along the road, | 
pass a manure heap I am filled with en, 
of the plutocrat who owns it, though. at tl 
same time, deploring the vulgar ostentation 
that leads him to spread Lis wealth befo 
the view of the publ When I se i 
masonry wall along the front of an estat: 
I begin to make mental ileulations, for | 
understand now what that masonry cost 
and know that it is cheaper, in the long ru 
to have your walls erected by a lapida 
than by a union stonemaso 


Landscape Dentistry 


And as for a bluestone road—well, you 
reader, may think bluestone is but a simple 
thing and an ine Xpensive one Just wait 
until you have had handed to you tl 
estimates on the cost of killing the nerve 
and cleaning out the cavities and inserting 
the fillings, and putting in the falseworl 
and the bridgework, and the drains and the 
arches—and all! You might think dentist 
are well paid for such jobs; but a profes 
sional road contractor I started tosay road 
agent—makes any dentist look like a per 
fect piker 

And any time you feel you really must 
have a swimming pool that is all your very 
own, take my advice and think twice 
Think oftener than twice: and 
promise on a neat little outdoor sitz bath 
that is all your very own 

But the inner knowledge of these thing 
was to come to us later I 


being, pending the letting of contracts, we 
were content to enjoy the two most pleasur 
able sensations mortals may know — poss 
sion and anticipation: the sense of tl 
reality of present ownership and, coupled 
with this, dreams of future creation and 
future achievement We were the verge 
of making come true the treasured vision of 
months ve were about to become abar 
doned farmer 

No being who is bit ed with imagina 
tion can have any finer joy than this, I 
thint the joy of proprietorship of a strip 
of the green footstoo r li you kick up 
when you walt ver our acre l differen 
soil from that which you | ip on you 
neighbor's land—different because i 
yours. Another mar tree, another man 
rock he ip, 18 a simple tree r mere roc 
neap, as the case may be; and nothing 
more. But your tree and your rock heap 
assume a peculiar ‘ 1 spec nterest 
a unique and individual picturesqueness 

And oh, the thrill that permeates yo 
being when you see the first furrow of 
brown earth turned ult t ir heid wr tt 
first shovel-ioad o od ited trom the 
where » home d of the 

rouy ! t isin tl 

pringtime A ‘ ‘ { trailir 
art And the ! And 
u! I rY 4 \ t in ) 
age! And the i n or 
of the ary esigned 
dae and out ‘ late éclair! 

After a t the I But on tl 
way toit thereare pitia ind obstacles and 
setbacks, and stead inting |! t 
pay rolls 

As shall presently deve ) 

Editor Note This is the first of two ertictes b 
Mr Cobb The » nd wi Ippta ane i 
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The Most Wonderful 
Shoe-Sole 
In the World—Neolin 


fa eiHE children skipped into the 
*< room and their mother followed. 
BZ) There was no thumping though 
you could hear the soft patter of the 
little foot-steps. Their father looked 


up enquiringly while mother laughed. 






“Our new shoe-soles,”’ she an- 


nounced. Father was interested. 


“Some new kind of leather?P’’ he 
asked. Mother shook her head. 


“Rubber then?” Mother shook 
again. “Different from leather, differ- 
ent from rubber—and with qualities 
possessed by neither,’ quoted she tri- 
umphantly. Father looked more per- 
plexed than ever. 


‘They are NeOdlin Soles,’ mother 

~hens ‘ - . aia ae 
prociaimed. She was full of the subject 
now. She lifted a sole on her pretty 
new shoes. It resembled leather. Then 
she flexed her foot. ‘**Comfortable— 
and pliant as the human sole itself,” 
she smilingly announced. 


Father became enquiring. 


**But how do they wear?” he asked 
suspiciously —for he’d worn leather 
soles for a lifetime, and habit 1s strong. 


Neolin Soles 


Setene than Leather 
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**Twice as long as ordinary leather,” 
mother smiled—**And waterproof into 
the bargain.”’ 


* * * 


That was the introduction of Nedlin Soles 
into this little family. What is the end of that 
story? Just what it isin millions of similar homes. 


Here is a father, striving against pitilessly ris- 
ing prices, with an income that does not grow. 


Here is a wife, thrifty and always hopeful, 
but a little solemn as she thinks of the flying 
days, and the many needs, and the slow, slow 
saving—if saving at all there be. And she looks 
at the shoe-bills of her little brood, and sighs. 


And then on some one, ever-memorable shop- 
ping day—Nedlin Soles! What they have meant 
to her and her husband both! Where they’d 
paid more for quickly-wearing shoes, they now 
paid less for longer-wearing shoes; while with 
Willie, and Cora, and Nellie, and Joe the sav ing 
was more noticeable yet. As for what water- 
proof Nedlin saved them all in colds and doctors’ 
bills, it would be difhcult to say | 


This is the end of our litele story. 


Millions of American families know its truth. 
They too recognize how Nedlin Soles mean a 
personal service in saving—1in addition to mak- 
ing possible a duty to the nation. They too are 
erateful for Nedlin Soles. And so, one day, will 
you be, too. 


2k *k cK 


Nedlin Soles are of a new sole-wear material invented 
by Science. ‘They show tremendous wear-margins over 
ordinary shoe-sole leather. They are for all-season, all- 
weather wear. In all sizes for all ages, on new shoes or 
as re-soles. The same in quality on any price of shoe. In 
black, white, tan. Be sure you get Nedlin. Without the 
name ‘‘Nedlin’’ underneath you have not bought Nedlin. 
Vark that mark; stamp it on your memory: Neolin— 


the trade symt for a never changing quality product of 


4 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


lleolin Soles 


Better than Leather 
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Great Achievement of the Year 


“Under *I200° Cars 


OW for 1918 we announce the greatest value advance in all motordom. A large beautiful car of ultra-distinctive lines 


By reason of own 
ing our own coach shops, building our own motors and being partners with factories that create our parts—we can offer 


935 


Astonishing Specifications 


and 114-inch wheel base—as large and handsome a car as some selling for $200 to $300 more. 


you the astounding motor car value of the year. 


CROW-ELKHART $ 


MULTI-POWERED CAR. 


DEALER 
INFORMATION 


thing but price and upkeep 


Famous Multi-Powered Motor 


which insures economs 


sum 





iltiple cylinder cars and light car econom) is remarkable in balance 


This Is the Thrift Car 


MODELS — ) Pa senger Touring 


PassengerDeluxe Tour 











Crow-Elkhart Motor Co., Dept. ikhart, Ind. 


nous multi-powered 
wer plant. WHEEL 
finch. CHASSIS — 
ved Crow-Elkhart 
Hotchkiss Drive 
System; Borg & 
WHEELS—TIRES 
nches. COLORS—I0 


aphoistery options 


4-Passenger Clover 
$995. Coupé, con 
+. Sedan, convertible 
W is. $100 extra 
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Ti PRICE Olf LIBERTY BONDS 


By ALBERT W. ATWOOD 


EW if any financial subjects will in- 

terest more people from now on than 

the market price of Liberty bonds 
These bonds are being sold directly by the 
Government to the people at a fixed price 
of one hundred per cent; but, once a bond 
has passed out of the hands of the Govern- 
ment to any subscriber, he is free to sell it 
for less or more than he paid for it. At 
noon on June fifteenth last the first sale of 
Liberty bonds by the Government came to 
an end. Whistles blew and bells rang, and 
before the sound had died away brokers on 
the Stock Exchange began to trade in the 
new bonds. Thus the market value of prop- 
erty held by millions of people began to be 
subject to daily fluctuations, and will con- 
tinue so subject until they are finally paid 
off, years hence: 

Nor is it any reflection upon the patriot- 
ism of people that they should sit up and 
take notice when their property is becoming 
more or less valuable. People are led to 
buy government bonds by two motives, so 
inextricably mixed that no effort to sepa- 
rate them will ever succeed— patriotism, 
and a desire to make their savings work for 
them. To take away from the owner of a 
Liberty bond the comfortable feeling that 
the bond may become a little more valuable 
than when he bought it—this would be like 
depriving him of bread and water. It isa 
fundamental human motive—this desire 
for profit. 

Speakers and writers who have assisted 
in floating the two Liberty loans, and who 
have been impressed with the necessity of 
putting the facts in simple language, have 
dwelt upon the idea that a bond is not a 
gift, like a subscription to the Red Cross, 
but a loan upon which the subscriber draws 
interest. “You lend your money at inter- 
est; you do not give it,” they repeat. If 
this be true, and of course it is, confidence 
in the soundness of the investment depends 
upon being able to collect the loan when 
one desires. 

One bids a gift good-by forever; but not 
so with a loan. The very essence of lending 
is to give the temporary use of something, 
with the condition, expressed or implied, 
that it shall be returned. And it is not 
enough that the Government should return 
the money in fifteen years. One may desire 
his money in ten years, five years or one 
year. And, unless the bond can be sold for 
at least as much as was paid for it, the loan 
does not prove safe and sound and good. 
If the price falls far below what was paid 
originally, the investment then turns out 
very badly indeed. 


Increasing Interest Rates 


There would be no advantage, of course, 
in forbidding the purchase and sale of 
Liberty bonds on the stock exchanges. 
Such a course would not prevent the price 
from going either up or down. It would 
merely conceal what was going on elsewhere, 
or, at the most, postpone inevitable read- 
justments. To forbid or prevent the open, 
public buying and selling of such a widely 
held investment as Liberty bonds would 
force their private purchase and sale at 
much greater differences in price, and so 
eause far greater loss to some and gain to 
others 

What, then, is the likely course of Lib- 
erty bond prices? Prediction is always a 
rash business unless ome has the cards 
stacked. But in this case they are practi- 
cally stacked. In other words, so long as the 
Government maintains its present financial 
policy —a policy that is most unlikely to be 
altered— Liberty bond prices are almost 
certain to stay up close to what subscribers 
originally paid, and in time go sti!] higher. 

The Government pol cy Is to se ll bonds 
at not less than par—that is, one hundred 
per cent and to allow the owners of each 
issue to change them over into the next 
issue, having a higher rate of interest. For 
all practical purposes this measure means 
that the price of all Liberty bonds will be 
automatically kept at one hundred per cent 
as long as the war continues. Moreover, 
this policy guarantees that the early sub- 
scribers shall receive just as high a rate, 
in course of time, as those who come in at 
the very last or darkest period of the war, 
when rates will necessarily be high. This 
means that whenever you subscribe for a 
Liberty bond you will always receive a rate 


of interest which, at the moment, is the 
fair rate on capital as measured by the mar- 
kets of the world. This is unique in the 
whole history of investments 

It is true that between Liberty loans the 
price of the last issue may fall somewhat; 
but it will come up again as soon as the next 
issue approaches and the period for con 
verting or exchanging the old into the new 
bonds comes near. That is exactly what 
happened between the first and second 
loans, and probably will occur again be 
tween the second and third. 

In England the Government has set 
aside a small sum each month to buy up 
any of its bonds offered for sale below par; 
and in that way prices have been main- 
tained. Our Treasury has no such provi- 
sion; but, on the other hand, England has 
not provided for the conversion of each of 
its loans into the next. Our policy would 
seem the broader and more certain. 


The Appeal to Rich Men 


The first Liberty bonds are further bound 
to stay up in price because of their ex- 
tremely attractive appeal to rich men, 
being free from all taxes. This will insure 
them a certain and ready market. The 
second bonds are not free from all Federal 
taxes; but their total freedom from all 
state and local taxes adds enormously to 
their value and will tend to keep them up in 
price. 

Future issues of bonds may naturally be 
expected, likewise, to have some special 
attractive feature. 

A third reason why all Liberty bonds will 
tend to keep to a good price level is the 
oversubscription that attended the first 
loan. If more people ask for bonds than 
there are bonds to give them, there are 
sure to be buyers to keep prices up. Of 
course nothing is known about the third 
loan at this writing; but if there is a third 
loan, and it, too, is oversubscribed, the 
upward pressure will continue. 

Probably the great mass of investors did 
not buy their Liberty bonds with any idea 
of immediately selling them, and are more 
interested in what will happen after the 
war than in any temporary price changes 
History may not repeat itself; but there 
has been a striking uniformity in the course 
of government bonds during the last hun 
dred years—-which is the only period of 
history in which enough of them existed to 
make comparison possible. Government 
bends have, in nearly all cases, violently 
fallen during wars and recovered to a great 
extent afterward. Even where a nation has 
been defeated—as in France after the 
Napoleonic wars and in Russia after its 
conflict with Japan— the bonds have moved 
upward. Of course, when the Southern 
Confederacy ceased to exist its bonds be 
came worthless 

In this country, after the wartime need 
has passed, government bond prices have 
always risen. This fact is generally familiar 
to all and can be traced from the Revolu 
tion to the Spanish-American War, thoug! 
the most striking gains were made after the 
Civil War. But the same facts appear to be 
true of England, France, Russia, Japan, and 
even of several of the less civilized cour 


tries. Sometimes it has taken long period 
of time for bonds to recuperate from a war 
strain On other occasions the perio¢ of 


recovery has been short, but practically 
always the recovery has ultimately taker 
place. The advance of both French ~entes 
and British consols after the Napoleoni 
wars, and of rentes after the Franco 
Prussian War, was especially striking 

It is the firm conviction of nearly all 
bankers that Liberty bonds will go well 
above par after the war. Of course eco 
nomic conditions may be so altered as to 
make all precedents worthless On the 
other hand, many of the upward move 
ments in government bonds of this and 
other countries, following wars, 
in the face of changed social and economic 
conditions that probably seemed, at the 
time, disastrous and revolutionary 

There are four great market places where 
Liberty bonds may be sold—the stock ex 
changes in Boston, New York, Philadelphia 





have beer 





and Chicago. Though the turnover in a 
these markets has been large and stead 
on the increase, New York is the primary 
market More than forty-five million dol 
lars of Liberty bonds were bought and sold 
on the New York Stock Excha: ge in sep 
tember; and usually more of them find a 
market there in one day than on the thre« 
other exchanges together in a weel 

No doubt large blocks are handled by 
brokers and bankers privately, outside the 
exchanges; but it is the effort of the various 
exchange authorities to make their floors 
the chief markets, and probably, as time 
goes on, the trading will be steadily heavier 
especially in New York. If the war should 
continue long it is probable that operations 
in Liberty bonds will practically monopo 
lize the bond market, and in time ever 
almost put a stop to the buying and selling 
of stocks. 

The ordinary investor who, for any rea 
son, desires to sell a Liberty bond should 
put in his order either directly through a 
member of the stock exchange in one of 
these four cities, or through some reputable 
broker or banker, who, in turn, will see that 
it is sold on one of the big exchanges. Only 
in rare cases is it wise to trade such a valu- 
able investment as a Liberty bond for an 
unknown stock or other property, or to 
attempt to sell it through parties who have 
no connection with members of the stock 
exchanges where the bonds are listed 

At times when Liberty bonds sell a trifle 
below par, fakers are sure to spring up W ho, 
with a false show of generosity, offer to 
take them at par in exchange for some 
worthless stock they are seeking to peddle 
Of course none but the most hopelessly 
unsophisticated would fall for this particu- 
lar shell game 

Never has such an effort been made to 
create a continuous and liquid market for 
any security as for Liberty bonds. The 
usual practice on the New York Stock Ex 
change, and on nearly all other American 
markets, is to deal in bonds and stocks at 
price differences of one-eighth of one per 
cent On a hundred-dollar share of stock 
this means twelve and a half cents varia 
tion. Probably in no other form of trading 
in the business world are price differences, 
either way, so relatively small. It makes 
possible the very slow and gradual adjust- 
ment of prices to changing conditions 


How the Bonds are Quoted 


But the Stock Ex« hange decided to per 
mit trading in Liberty bonds at price 
differences of one-fiftieth of one per cent 
The result has been that great quantities of 
bonds change hands without any serious 
Variation in price 

Though the basis of price changes was 


one-fiftieth, a sort of decima ystem was 
employed for more than a month to report 
these changes, and considerable confusion 
resulted \ bond was reported sold at, say, 
99.13; but this did not mean $99.13. It 
meant $9914, or $99.26. To avoid the inevi 
table confusion, a new and very simpk 
method of reporting was then adopted, 
which gives the exact price in dollars and 
cents 4 reported price of 99.90 now means 
$99.90 for a hundred-dollar bond, and $999 
for a thousand-dollar bond 


Despite minor and temporary newspaper 


alarms, it should be recognized that Liberty 





bonds have real varied remarkably little 
in the five months or so during wt h they 
I e beer ubject pu } g 1 
selling From June ‘teenth t he end of 
tne * week in October the price of the 
first Issue he three-and half per cents 
! n « eme lation ot exact 
! r one pe ! A newsp: 

sensation ( S eve time ! uC i] i 
tl ira ( i the same ale 

Such changes in price as take place i 
these bonds, or are likely to occur, are of 
insignificant importance to the mall in 
vestor. Un the smal tf ds they amount to 
practically nothing. One must own tens of 
thousands before he becom« richer or 
poorer by a hundred dollars from any price 
m ement that has occurred thus far 

Curiously enough the bonds fell below 
par the first day they were put on the Sto 


Exchange “here wa 
t us found uw 
“ ‘ } o 
of the S Exchange a t and 
wil Ni contr ‘ ‘ and 
ac irs tf t Re ‘ aely 

i his bonds bx few 
weeks everyone Was a t i 
bonds and here eemed ) © a pegged 
market, or at least a ser ment i tacit 
understanding that r 
below 100. Finally Governor S$ g, of the 
Federal Reserve Bank in New York, pool 
poohed the prevailing fear nee W 
time there have been no rest t nes B as 
have at times fallen slightly below 100 with 
out any suggestion of German influence; 
and likewise they have gone above 100 for 
Various reasons 

One movement of Liberty bond prices 
that might appear curious to those ur 
familiar with such maneuvers ¥ ve heavy 
buying of the three-and-a-half per cents just 
before October first r} wi tone y res 
dents of New York State wh« esired 
have nontaxable securities in their lists over 
October first, which is tax da it} usual 
thing for all nontaxable securities to take 
a boom just before tax day, and the 
Liberty bonds will share this sort of poy 


larity from now or 


The Normal Unit 


Of course a person who has bought a 
Liberty bond from the Government at par 
and sells it for a little less might expect t« 
lose, considering the fact that he also pays 
some brokerage commission. In a number 
of such cases, however, there has been an 
actual gain on the money invested, because 
the accrued interest coming to the investor 


has more than offset his market loss and 
commission charge. This is a commonplace 
to those accustomed:to bond but often 


comes a8 a surprise to a new investor 
Without wishing in ar f 
age the purchase of amall bonds of fifty 
dollar and one-hundred-dollar units, | car 
not too strongly recommend to those who 
subscribe to the Liberty loans to the extent 
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of a thousand dollar or more to take 
thousand-dollar units, It is true that there 
has been very little buying ar selling of 
the so-valled baby bonds e the whole 
issue was listed on the Stock Exchange 
and, in a sense, the baby bonds have stayed 
sold better than the larger unit Also it is 
true that at least one broker | been will 
ing to buy at the regular price all bab 
bonds offered for sale 

But the regular normal unit of buving 
and selling on the Stock Exchange for bond 
is one thousand dollars; and yea n and 
year out there is more like to be a ste 
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pe E. steaming Aunt Jemima pancakes, fragrant with 
goodness—pancakes a rich golden brown and so 
delicious they seem to melt in your mouth! 


Thousands of other women find that Aunt Jemima pan- 
cakes always delight their families; always make breakfast 
a success. Last season over 60 million Aunt Jemima break- 
fasts were served! Aunt Jemima is the biggest-selling, most 
popular pancake flour in America today. 

It is the flavor that makes Aunt Jemima pancakes so 
popular. They have all the wonderful flavor that makes 





irpEisc "him tomorrow with 
America’s. favorite breakfast 


the pancakes of the South famous. Your family will wonder 
how you learned the secret of the old-time Southern cooks! 


The Aunt Jemima formula was worked out with one idea in 
mind—to make perfect pancakes—not bread nor pie, but 
pancakesas deliciousas they could possibly be. Every ingre- 
dient is especially selected, is especially prepared—even the 
grain is especially ground—even the sweet milk is included. 
Each ingredient is weighed and measured with scientific ac- 
curacy by a skilled chemist, every batch of flour is tested by a 
cook-——a woman who uses the flour just as you use it yourself. 





AUNT JEMIMA 
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As soon as you taste these pancakes, you will know w hy the 
formula has always been treasured for use exclusively in 
{ Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour. You will appreciate, too, the 
: skill, the care, which enables you to have pancakes that are 
alwaysso good your family asks for them over and over again. 


Made in a minute 
You will find it so easy, so quick, to make Aunt Jemima 
pancakes, that you will be amazed. 


Every ingredient is already mixed in the flour—the baking 
powder, the salt, the milk. To save you the bother and 
cost of adding the sweet milk, without which no pancake is 
really delicious, the Aunt Jemima people evaporate all the 
In this form the milk is 
Just add water, 


moisture out of sweet milk. 
ready-mixed right in the flour for you. 
and the batter is ready. 

Contrast this with the old-fashioned way of making pan- 
cakes, when you had to get together the flour, milk, baking 
powder, salt, had to measure and mix before the batter was 
ready. When you see how much trouble Aunt Jemima saves 
you, when you see how easy it is to have pancakes ready 
in half the usual time, you will say you wouldn't be with 


out Aunt Jemima if you had to pay double its price! 


Less than three cents, and they all love it 


Nowadays when eggs seem worth their weight in gold, and 


your pancakes cost you at least 25c. 


have an Aunt Jemima break fast. And Aunt Jemima pancakes 
| have all the wonderful flavor that has made the pancakes of 


the secret of the old-time Southern cooks. 
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Buy the ingredients separately and mix them yourself and 
For only 8c you can 


the South famous. Your family will wonder how you learned 


| PANCAKE FLOUR 




























meat is almost priceless, one of your greatest problems is 
how to plan breakfasts that are not too expensive, yet that 
your family. Other women solv: 


satisfy—even delight 


this problem with Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour 


You will find that an Aunt Jemima pancake breakfast costs 
you less than three cents a person—about one-third the 
cost of meat or of eggs. In addition, it satishes lively 
appetites, delights your whole family as no other breakfast 
does. With Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour you can laugh at 


the high cost of breakfasts. 


Serve America’s favorite breakfast often! 


If you are not already one of the thousands of women who 
are serving Aunt Jemima pancakes often, order a package 
now. Your grocer has Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour and 
Aunt Jemima Buckwheat Flour, so you can have the kind 
you love best. Don't deprive your family tor another day 


of the pleasure \unt Jemima pancakes give. 


When you see how Aunt Jemima makes it possible for you 
to serve a delicious breakfast, how easily and how economi 
cally you can give your family the breakfast they alway 
welcome with smiling faces, you will realize why Aunt 
Jemima is the favorite pancake flour in America. Aunt 
Jemima Mills Company, St. Joseph, Missouri. Also makers 


of Red Top, Royal No. 10 and Fiddle and Bow Flour 
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“THEN you understand 
that it was I who intro- 
duced Henry Beegle to 


Amy’s sister, Letty; that it was 
Amy who brought therm together on every 
and that it was Amy and 
who furthered this match to the 
when all that filters into your 
you will appreciate the jolt 
learned Amy had found out 
that Henry Beegle had turned yellow on 
his honeymoon. When I reached home 
that afternoon Amy met me at the door, 
her face gone gray with dread. “Tell me,” 
he demanded, “everything you know 
about Henry Beegle— all his habits—every- 
thing. Has he lived a double life?” 
‘Tell me what you’re driving at,” 
turned. 
“Some 


possible occasion; 
iysell 
ittermost 
onsciousness 
i got when I 


I re- 


thing,” gasped Amy —“‘Something 
happened while they were away—some- 
thing awful—on their wedding trip. They 
vot back two hours ago. Letty’s upstairs. 
Henry’s gone down to his office. Letty 
she It’s been dreadful! Dreadful!” 
With some degree of method in my 
madness | requested some degree of enlight- 


enment; inquired, with pardenable impa- 
tience, what dreadful thing had happened 
on this wedding trip. Dreadful things can 
happen on wedding trips, but usually they 
don’t. What had Beegle done? 

There was the rub. Letty hadn't told. 


She had arrived that afternoon with Henry, 


worn, nervous, exhausted, but outwardly 
blithe and happy. So long as Henry hung 
round she went, as brides will do, into 
raptures over the glory of that trip. The 


moment his back was turned her forced 
gayety dropped from her on the instant. 
Amy said she seemed to shudder. 

“Lt's been awful--awful!”’ she kept cry- 
ing. “You don’t know what I’ve been 
through in the last three weeks.” 


lhat’s what Letty, the bride, kept repeat- 
ng to hersister. That—and nothing more. 
Well,” 1 finally suggested to Amy, 


what has she been through? It’s up to 


us to find out. She won't tell me, but she 
must tell you. If Beegle’s a bad lot, the 
ooner we know it the better. I'll have it 
out with him. I'm not afraid of all the 


Beegles in the 
afraid of Letty. 
Fear of asking questions is. not one of 
Amy’s overwhelming weaknesses. Like 
Rikki Tikki Tavii of the mongoose family, 
he feels the eternal impulse to run and find 
out—and she obeys it. She was ashamed 
of herself at her ill success sé far. She re- 
turned to the charge; and, under pretense 
of helping Letty into her fetchingest new 
dinner gown, she did her level best to worm 
her way into Letty’s confidence. What she 
nay have learned I could not ascertain, for 
unfortunately, before | could waylay her 
and find out, Henry Beegle turned up for 
dinner, glowing with outrageous health and 
happiness. Letty submitted to his caresses 
with a multitude of dutiful little smiles and 
blushe But, nevertheless, I could see that 
her last hour with Amy had eaten into her. 
As Henry tucked his bride into her chair 
at dinner, mussing her all up as he did so, 
Letty sighed with unutterable relief. 
‘Oh, but I'm glad to get home!” she cried. 
Henry Beeglie glanced about our neat 
d cozy premises with lordly disdain. 
You don't call this home!” he returned, 
niffing, with his nose in the air. “* Wait till 
a real homey home for tootums 
you what a home is like,” said 
Hen ry Beeg it 
An eager note crept int 
The sooner we 


universe, So don’t you be 


i fix up 
' 


I'll show 


o Letty’s voice, 
get into it, the better! 
! 


e exclaimed. ‘ Home wome! I'll never 
want to leave it. Ull never w ant to go any- 
where; just stay home—that’s all! 

While she was uttering these sentiments 
I caught Amy looking at me—with her eyes 
he was advising me to listen, to listen hard. 


I listened, but there was nothing of signifi- 


ance--nothing that I could put a finger 
n; nothing to be nailed down. Letty 

ed just like any other bride back from a 
wedding tri. Henry made boisterous love 
o her, ana kept lording it over us just 


ecause we'd beet 
we'd forgotten all 


marrie 


d so long ago that 


about it 


Little Henry Beegle’ll show you what 
xome and married life can be,” he kept 
ring Letty, in an excess of elephantine 


layfulness. 
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Beegle is elephantine, and he knows it; 
it does no harm to him to say it here. 

Through it all, however, I was pe ppering, 
as you may imagine, for a private interview 
with Amy. I wanted to know what she had 
discovered in that hour with Letty before 
dinner. It was not until after midnight 
that my opportunity arrived. Henry Beegle 
had made up his mind to trim Amy at a 
game of bridge, and that usually is an all- 
night job. As it was he gave it up at last, 
and I dragged Amy off upstairs. 

“Tell me about it—quick!” I demanded. 

“Pooh,” returned Amy, with a yawn. 
“He had most of the cards—why didn’t he 
play his hands?” 

“Letty!” | reminded her. 

Amy’s face sobered in an instant and 
again turned gray. She shook her head. 

“I can’t make head or tail of it,”’ she 
assured me. “Letty keeps saying it was 
awful! But she declines to go into details. 
She says she won’t shame Henry to me— 
he’s her husband.” 

“*Give me,”’ I demanded, “‘anything a 
clew. [sn’t there something she said that’s 
significant?” 

Amy nodded. 

*“You remember what she said at din- 
ner—that she wanted to go home and stay 
there, and never leave it—never wanted to 
go anywhere but home?” 

I remembered that and said so. 

“That,”’ Amy confided to me, “is im- 
portant. Because the terrible thing that 
happened on their honeymoon—that thing 
can’t happen in your home. It never can 
happen in your home.” 

**Can it happen on thestreet?”’ I queried. 

“It can happen,” breathed Amy, “in 
hotels and Pullman cars and taxicabs!” 

“Out with it!’’ I demanded, almost 
savagely. 

Amy shook her head. 

“That's as far as I can get,” she said 
hopelessiy. ‘I don’t know what it is.’ 

** Hotels and Pullman cars and taxicabs,” 
I mused. ‘‘ Now what is it that can happen 
in hotels and taxis and Pullman cars 
something awful—on a wedding trip, that 
can’t happen in your home? I think,” I 
finally suggested to Amy, “after consider- 
ing the matter fully, that you had better 
spend another hour with Letty, and then 
another; and then some more. One night’s 
loss of sleep will quite suffice for me.” 

The next morning, pale and haggard, I 
confronted my law partner, Gabriel Sims. 

“Gabe,” I demanded, “tell me this: 
What disgraceful thing can happen on a 
wedding trip in a hotel, a taxicab, or a Pull- 
man car, that cannot happen in your home? 
You're familiar with all the court decisions 
and all the statute law in all the states of 
the Union. Kindly answer that.” 

“Come again,” said Gabe. 

I repeated my question carefully. 

“T need a shine,” said Gabe hastily, 
“‘and the Chevrier case is the first case on 
in jury term part two. I’m busy. I’ve gota 
great many matters on my mind. I’ll make 
a note of it, however, and let you know 
first crack out of the box this afternoon. 

He made a note of it—a mental note. I 
learned later that in his masterly cross- 
examination of Miss Letitia Chevrier that 
morning, the Honorable Gabriel Sims re- 
quested the witness, with great particular- 
ity, to inform the jury what, in her opinion, 
could hi uppen, on a wedding trip, in a hotel, 
a taxicab or in a Pullman car, that couldn't 
happen in your home. It further reached 
my ear that the court thereupon glanced 
at Gabe suspiciously to determine what 
might have been his conduct on the night 
before, and a sympathetic court attendant 
procured a glass of water, and handed it to 
Gabe and whispered in his ear that he'd 
feel better soon. 

None of these matters had percolated into 
my sanctum by half past four that day, 
however, and at that hour I invaded my 
partner’s private office to remind him of my 
query. 

“Ah, yes, to be sure,” remarked Gabe, 
somewhat disconcerted, ‘ I— I haven't given 
the matter much thought so far. But—I’ll 
be the goat, old man. Come; tell me! 
What's the answer?” 
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By William Hamilton Osborne 


The answer! No sooner were the words 
out of his mouth than the telephone bel! 
rang and Amy’s voice wafted in over the 
wire. 

“T’ve got it!”’ she exclaimed in triumph. 
“Listen!” 

I listened. A great light broke in upon 
me. Then I turned back to Gabriel Sims. 

“‘Confrére,” I assured him, “‘the hypo- 
thetical case put up to you is a real case. 
This message over the wire places the 
matter in a new light. The situation is more 
complicated than it seems, Do you recall 
the proposition?” 

“Perfectly,” returned Gabe, with a 
haunted look: “ What is it that can happen 
in a hotel, a taxicab, or a Pullman car, ona 

wedding trip, that can’t happen in your 
home?’ 

“Something dreadful,” 

Gabe nodded. 

“All wedding trips are dreadful,” he 
returned. Gabe has never taken one. “I 
get you,” he went on; “ but you said a new 
complic ation had set in.’ 

“Ah,” I returned, making for the door, 
“you may be the goat, Gabe. I’ve spent 
one sleepless night over this problem—- 
suppose you spend another. 

“The message over the wire,” 
sisted. 

“Ah!” I returned blithely. “I discover 
that the thing which can happen in those 
places—and not in your home— isn’t dread- 
ful if it happens! It’s only awful when it 
doesn’t happen. On this wedding trip it 
didn’t happen—that’s the part which makes 
it so horrible to bear. You may be the 
goat, Gabe. Pleasant dreams, old man!” 

I donned my hat, left the office, leaped 
nimbly upon a trolley car and rode down 
to the meadows where Henry Beegle works 
blithely at his ball-bearing plant. 

Henry,” I said firmly, coming to the 
point at once and eying him severely 
Henry and I long ago entered into a solemn 
compact permitting either of us to say 
anything he pleases—‘‘Henry, will you 
tell me what you mean by going through 
a three-weeks wedding trip—a wedding 
trip—without once handing out a single 
tip?” 

"Meuy’s manner, hitherto somewhat con- 
strained, immediately changed. 

““My dear boy!” he exclaimed, his face 
wreathing suddenly in smiles. ‘“‘My dear 
muff of a brother-in-law, I was afraid you 
were going to strike me for a loan. So 
Yerkes told you all about that little spat in 
Florida?” 

Yerkes had told me nothing; in fact, I 
didn’t even know Yerkes had met them on 
their wedding trip. Yerkes is a mutual 
friend of all of us—a particular friend of 
Letty’s. Letty hadn’t mentioned meeting 
him down South. But this let me out—I 
didn’t have to let Henry know that Amy 
had wormed the secret out of Letty. 

**Youdon’t mean to tell me,” Lexclaimed, 
“that one of these nontipping occurrences 
happened in the presence of Yerkes—an old 
flame of Letty’s—and on her wedding 
trip?” 

‘ Ah,” returned Henry Beegle, still beam- 
ing, “he understood my point of view— 
instantly. More, he sympathized with it, 
once I had explained matters to him. I 
then told him what I now tell yeu. I am 
a man—the man—who never tips. Tama 
man of principle,”’ went on Henry, tapping 
himself upon the ¢ hest. “I-never tip.” 

“But,” I protested, ‘ ‘your wedding trip— 
lines of least resistance—custom ——— 

Henry Beegle struggled to his feet. 

“*Man!” he cried, “‘shall a wedding trip 
overrule right principle? Custom—you're 
a lawyer; you know that a custom cannot 
be based uponacrime. Tipping is highway 
robbery—no custom can sanction it. I,” 
repeated Henry Beegle, “am a man who 
never tips.” 

Now I began to understand why Letty 
craved for her home—her own home 
began to understand why she never wanted 
to leave it; never wanted to go anywhere, 
just wanted to stay home. 

‘The ribald jeers of waiters — 
gan. 
Henry Beegle held up his hand. 


I reminded kim. 


he in- 


” I be- 
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“TI decline to argue the point,”” 
he interrupted; “‘and if you're 
thinking of Letty, as you may 
be, you will understand that 
when she married me she married a man of 
principle, who never tips. I refuse to dis- 
cuss the question further. Let waiters, bell 
boys, Pullman porters, taxi drivers jeer and 
sneer—let bystanders smile—let Yerkes 
draw his own conclusions. I have preached 
and am preaching a gospel that will tear 
the tipping system wide open. In five years 
from now you'll find it on the wane—in 
ten years the evil will die the death. This 
brochure,” went on Henry Beegle, taking 
down from a high shelf a small thin volume, 
“sontains all the philosophy upon the 
subject. Doubtless you have read it 
many other people have.” 
He handed it to me. It was labeled: 
No QuarRTER! 
By I. M. WRIGHT 
I nodded. 


“T’ve seen it advertised,” I conceded, 
“but I have not read it. It is, I take it 
just one of those things. And who is I. M. 
Wright—a friend of yours?” 

“I,” exclaimed Henry Beegle proudly, 
“‘am the author of that monograph upon 
the tipping evil. I. M. Wright. lam I. M. 
Wright. Few of my friends know that I 
am the author of this well-known and much- 
advertised treatise. But it is so, and this 
book is eating its way slowly but surely 
into the consciousness of travelers. Mark 
my words! In five years you'll find the 
tipping evil flat on its back, yelling for help. 

“Therefore, ” added Henry, waving his 
hand, “‘how, upon a wedding trip, or any 
other trip, could I do aught but practice 
what I preach?” 

Upon his desk were two white canvas 
bags, securely tied up at the neck and sealed 
with sealing wax. They had attracted my 
attention on my entry. Henry Beegle now 
motioned to them. 

“Those bags,”” said Henry Beegle, “do 
not contain ball bearings, as you may have 
supposed. They are filled with brand-new 
quarter-dollars. I procured them over at 
the subtreasury this morning. Lift them, 
please.” 

I lifted them. They were outrageously 
heavy. 

“What about them?” I 

“They contain,”’ said Henry impres- 
sively, ‘the tips I did not give away upon 
my wedding trip. I am going to take them 
home to Letty to show her what the tipping 
evil means or rather, in our case, what it 
doesn’t mean.’ 

I shook my head. This was rubbing it 
n, it seemed ta me. I was thinking about 
Letty’s terrible time and about the scene 
that Yerkes witnessed down in Florida—e 
scene reénacted possibly, for three weeks, 
day by day. 

“If I were you,” I suggested, 
not give those bags to Letty. 
to me.” 

But Henry Beegle smiled and shook his 
head. 

“No,” he returned, “I’m afraid 
would spend them all—in tips.” 

“Not all of them,” I assured him; 
all—in tips.” 

He pressed the little book upon me as I 
departed. He had five hundred of them on 
his shelf 

“Read one page after every meal,” he 
suggested; “particularly after partaking of 
hotel fare. And remember my prophecy 
I give the tipping evil five years to live.” 

Five years passed. Several things oc- 
curred. The war entered the arena of 
events. Capital and labor combined to 
make big money. Henry Beegle, manu- 
facturer of ball bearings, became outrage- 
ously prosperous, almost overnight. He 
and his young wife settled down into hum- 
drum married life; they forbore to wander 
from their connubial fireside; Henry didn’t 
have time. He held his nose to the grind- 
stone—Big Business kept him at it night 
and day. 

Gabe Sims and I, being lawyers, exer- 
cised our glorious. privilege of becoming 
poorer than ever. We stayed at home be- 
cause it was the cheapest place to live. 
The H. C. of L. hung, like the sword of 
Damocles, over everybody’s head—except 
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“Ll Recommend Del Monte 


**T would rather sell you DEL MONTE than 
any brand of canned fruits and vegetables on 
my shelves. I have handled them for years 
and I’ve never had a dissatisfied customer.” 


The grocer knows. 


\ He knows that in nn ng DEL MONTE he is doing 
ou a good fi n al } | uy ow MUSINES* HI know 
at his o commendatio1 icked by the canner’s abso 

te g of quality, for the red DEL MONTE sh 

t ¢ aia ut larant ° 
Only the finest of f crow! the state of California are 
used in the DEL. MONTE. pack. They are ‘* packed whet 
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goodness Is a ured DY Mm ins of | r} . tem of 1 nect 
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Speeding Up 


Speed, efhiciency and economy—that is the challenge to 
American industry today. 

Above all, speed—but in modern industry no speed that has 
staying power is gained without efhciency. 

Economy is needed, too, but it is economy of time, ma- 
terials and labor—not mere hoarding of money. 

Pierce-Arrow trucks are ready to do their share in the 


speeding-up process. They were doing it before the war. 





They have been doing it in increasing measure ever since. 
Relieving the shortage of horses, doing work that no horses 
could do, taking over traffic hopelessly delayed by freight 
congestion and embargoes, increasing practicable hauling 
radius, Pierce-Arrow trucks have enabled many of the coun- 
try’s largest manufacturers to speed up operation, increase 


output and make deliveries in record time. 


PIERCE-ARROW 
Motor Trucks 
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LASS 
most durable substance made by man—the most essential 


what does it mean to you? Do you realize that the 


to our safety and comfort—is the least understood? Glass 
was made before the days of Pharaoh, but only in recent years 
have men begun to discover its marvellous possibilities. Modern 
skill has found ways to dissolve even the most unyielding metals 
in the molten sand, and so to produce new glasses just as different 
as the many kinds of iron, steel or alloy. 

Today there is hardly an industry which does not look to the 
leaders in the art and science of glass-making for help in solving 
its problems; there is scarcely a home without some form of tech 
nical glass in daily use. 


Helping to Guard 
America’s Commerce 


Railroad signalling has reached its 
highest development here in America, 
guarding the traffic on 300,000 miles 
Underlying this progress has been the patient study of 
the laws of light in a laboratory where glass and its uses are the 

le thought of every worker. 

Special signal colors, which today are the American railroad 

tandards, were developed after years of research. Lenses of 
wonderful efficiency have been devised to meet every condition 
lenses so efficient as to make possible the new “daylight color 
on transcontinental lines and the famous “ position-light 
on the Pennsylvania. 
Corning signal glass is known and used wherever great railway 
hefe at home, in Canada, in England, in Manchuria, 
in Africa, in Australia, and ‘‘somewhere in France’? with our 
American engineers. Wherever our Navy and merchant marine 
sail, side-lights and masthead lamps carry Corning lenses. 


First Heat- Resisting 
Glass in America 


of track. 


signals” 


yn als” 


systems run 


When all other warnings fail, the rail- 
way trainman’s lantern is the one essen- 
tial signal. Constant 4isage in all sorts 








E MYSTERY OF GLASS 


of weather formerly caused heavy breakage of lantern globes, and 
every time a globe broke in service the risk of disaster was appalling. 
To end this danger, the first heat-resisting lantern globe ever made 
was produced at Corning ten years ago. Corning Nonex globes, 
standard today on all great American Railways, have stopped acci 
dental breakage, giving the trainman a globe that he knows will 
never fail him at a critical moment. 


One broken battery jar would put a railway signal at “stop,” 
delaying all traffic at heavy loss. Because they do not break in 
service, Nonex battery jars are standard equipment. 


First Electric 


L Bulb in 1879, the bulbs he used came from Corning 
amp u Glass Works. Out of those epoch-making experi 
I £ } 


ments has grown the great lamp industry of today. Year by year 
Corning has borne the responsibility of supplying ever-increasing 
quantities of bulbs and tubing; has devised new glasses and new 
machinery to further the art. Thus, unknown to the world, Corn 
ing glass has played a considerable part in the lighting of the 
whole Continent and is “doing its bit’? in millions of American 
homes today. 


When Edison invented the incandescent lamp 


New Glasses for Many other industries rely on Corning for 
rlasses of special properties—such as Novi- 
& I pro} 


Other Industries weld to protect the eyes in arc-welding; Day- 
lite glass for the production of exact artificial daylight; X-Ray 
Shields for X-ray apparatus; and various tinted Optical Glasses 
for spectacles and goggles. Most wonderful of all these special 
glasses is the yellowish Noviol tint. 

American thermometers, especially the clinical thermometers in constant 
use by every doctor and nurse, have long been known as more reliable than the 
foreign product. Practically all the tubing used by American makers comes from 


Corning, where generations of experience have brought this most difficult craft to 
a marvellous degree of accuracy. 
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Pyre x Chemical Glassware ’ 


and tubing, is 











recognized as superior to gn ware 
formerly used and has become standard in the great industri ind 
educational laboratories. Our Army and Navy, as well the big 
powder works, rely on Corning for certain essential equipment, not 
mentioned * t2r mi 
. n chemistry w 1 be 
First Glass 
. requires giass eCauUse 
Baking Ware ': ; 
it I I F 1iness, transparen I 
chemical durability For the 1 reasons, and especially becaus« 
of an azing fuel economy, Cor laborat ies have dis« r 1 tl 
glass is the ideal « king ware Pyrex—the first glass baki 
ware ever made—1is the result of their research 
‘ | ss ate . that 
; ‘ rs € +} ¢ P x 
P x tw 
( uf einy , 
; ; + * | fi + ‘ by P x P 
t s eded ike the usua G In tl 
what this me espe ' 
I x the ¢ { t > 
} ke | ft I t I ten 
washing M t two million ex dishes have gone int 
household service since t first pic A sok than t ¢ I 
. The glare of millions of automobile head 
Making the ... eg a ee 
High Saf, lights has been widely recognized during the 
, 
ey oars past few years as the most serious « tior 
of safety on the highways. Out of fifty years’ experience in the 
mastery of glass and light, Corning studied and solved the problen 
Glare n be killed in tw A s onl either put the light it t 
dangerous rays. Every motorist wants plenty of light ahead and on the 
but no light where it is a me t fety. Safe night-driving requires long-rang 
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light to see past an approaching car and to m: 
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includin 7 all kinds of flasks, beakers 
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even the 
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° Control of light rays is a matter 
Control of Light be RgAt ray an rot 
N G k mathematical calculation. Guesswork | 
ot Guesswor +4 eee 
and devices stand no more chance of being 
tive than a blind man with a blunderbu Efforts to reduce g! 
s« hight promiuscuously are doubly dangerous. Di 
& } . 
cu range ahead so much that one cannot se¢ past the 
car, while a large part ol the light is « direct] n the eye 
pposite d Tilting the lamps downward is unsatisfact 
cause most of the ght is thrown on th | se ft the « 
range i , ble Corning experts designed the ( ph 
< ect the ght where it is most effective it Keep a the 
f the dang e. The Conaphore makes good bec é 
ex t é 
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Thus, science and skill have worked their n é 
bringing safety and comfort on land and sea, in homes and 


ys and byways, by night an 
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World's Largest Makers of Technical Glass 
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Y ou | be proud 
of your hands 
if you wash them 
with 
Gobli 
For hands soiled or stained 
by ink, pencil or carbon 
. . there's nothing like it. 
It tank tt all ofhice stains 
the finger nails in 
on, ind leaves the 
ds soft and smooth 
Kee; a ¢ ake handy im your desk 
drawer for your personal use, 
handy 
cake 
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And a mystery to me-—until I met 

Blivens in New York. Blivens, you re- 
| member, was the manager of the hotel in 

Frisco—the man who failed to yield to 
Beegle’s bluster; who looked Beegle steadily 
in the eye. I met him by accident. | 
thought at first that Beegle had had him 
fired. But no; he said he'd come to New 
York on a vacation—come East to see his 
folks. He recalled the Beegle incident. 

“The point is here, Mr.—er—er 
he confided to me. “It’s chaps like Beegle 
get-rich-quick guys that’ve never traveled 
in their lives before—that get our hotel 
service all through the country into disre- 
pute. They demoralize our force of serv- 
ants. It’s all well enough and it always 
will be well enough, I s’pose, for it looks 
like it’s going to stick—it’s all right and 
proper to hand out tips of, say, ten per cent 
or so; but when it comes to twenty-five per 
cent it’s criminal.” 

‘That wasn’t Beegle ’ I began. 

‘That,” he returned steadily, “was 
Beegle he personally! He himself! I’m 
not talking about anybody else. It’s Beegle 
that I'm talking about. He slipped it to 
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the waiters on the sly—and to everybody 
else—in gobs! Did it for some reason of 
his own. It was inside gossip all along the 
line. Beegle thought he owned the place. 
And the waiters acted like he owned it too. 
It don’t help—-it hurts; you can see that 
for yourself. That’s criminal—a thing like 
that. Don’t you agree with me?” 

I did agree with him, but kept my coun- 
sel. One day Henry Beegle walked into 
my office. I thrust under his nose a clip- 
ping from a newspaper advertisement. It 
was an advertisement puffing a certain 
book—not Henry’s. 

‘Read it—infamous!”’ I said. 

Henry read it. This is what it said: 


“It is authoritatively stated that the 
author of a certain so-called treatise on the 
tipping evil recently toured the continent 
with a private party; and that this party, 
headed by the unnamed author, conferred 
tips all along the line—tips; not of the 
customary ten per cent, not fifteen, not 
twenty-five, but tips of fifty per cent at 
every place the party stopped! Verb sap. 
Res ipsa loquitur! Our own talented author, 
Lafayette B. Quirk, author of that valuable 
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work, Tip Me No Tips, may not be a 


traveler de luxe. He, at least, is proud t 
practice what he preaches, What has the 
>99 


traveler de luxe to say? 


Henry Beegle looked at me; I] 
Henry Beegle. 
m‘“Sue ’em—libel!’’ he exclaimed a 
never coughed up more than twenty-five 

jo,”’ l returned; “we won't sue ‘en 

not just yet. It might make talk.” 

“No talk!” eagerly responded Hen: 
Beegle. ‘“‘I did it—-but I had to prove 
Letty I was right, even if it cost me mor 
Not a word of this to her. I just naturally 
had to keep up the bluff I started on n 
wedding trip.” 


My partner, Gabriel Sims, entered the 


arena of events. He was looking worn and 
old 

‘Beegle!"’ he cried warmly. “Just the 
man! Solve this problem. It’s got m« 
beat: 


‘What dreadful thing can happen— that 
don't happen—on a wedding trip , 


But Henry Beegle had taken | ae- 


parture. Gabe Sims wandered into his own 
room, with the riddle still unsolved. 


CONFESSIONS OF f1 CONSCRIPT 


rescue the boys sang Pack Up Your Trou- 
bles in Your Old Kit-Bag. The French dis- 
played unforgetable hospitality. As soon 
as they took our wounded on board they 
improvised beds and stripped themselves 
almost bare so that. English and German 
alike might be comfortable. Hot refresh- 
ments were provided and cigarettes dis- 
tributed, and as the ship headed for an 
English port our fellows, with great gusto, 
joined in the chorus of When We've Wound 
Up the Watch on the Rhine.” 

Then my friend told me this story. “I 
have been informing myself about this hor- 
rible business,”’ he said. “‘ The whole world 
should know about it.” 

On March 17, 1916, the Russian hospital 
ship, Portugal, was lyin g off Rizeh on the 
Turkish coast of the Black Sea. She was on 
her way from Batum to Ofi with a string of 
flat-bottomed boats in tow, destined for the 
conveyance of wounded from the shore to 
the ship. One of these boats had become 
water-logged, and was being pumped clear 
while the Portugal lay to. The Portugal 
carried no wounded at the moment, but 
the Red Cross staff and the full crew were 
on board. The weather was clear. 

Suddenly the lookout man saw a peri- 
scope approac hing the vessel, but the ship’s 
officers explained to all hands that they 
were immune from attack. When the Por- 
tugal had been first commissioned for Red 
Cross work—she belonged to the Message 
ries Maritimes, and still kept her French 
officers and crew—the Russian Govern- 
ment had notified the Turkish and Bulgarian 
Governments of the fact, and had obtained 
from them a recognition of her status. In 
the clear weather her distinguishing marks 
could not be unobserved The only things 
now necessary, the captain and the mate 
explained, were to keep calm and to take no 
precautionary measures which might rouse 
the submar 


commander's suspicions, 


More German Treachery 


The submarine approached the Portugal 
quietly and discharged a torpedo, which 
missed its aim. Then it circled round and 
dise harge od a second at the other side of the 
vessel, from some thirty or forty feet away. 
This second torpedo struck the Portugal 
amidships, in the engine room. There was 
a violent explosion; the hull broke in two, 
and most of those on board were precipi- 
tated into the whirlpool between the two 
halves. With a still more violent explosion 

e boilers blew up, and the bow and stern 
fragments of the Portugal went down 
simultaneously. 

Forty-five of the Red Cross staff were 
lost, twenty-one of whom were nurses; 
twenty-one men were lost out of the Rus- 
sian crew, and nineteen out of the French. 
Thus eighty-five of those on board per- 
ished altogether 

Here is an account of the outrage by 
one of the survivors—Nikolai Nikolae- 
vitch, secretary to the Russian Red Cross 
Society’s Third Ambulance Detachment 
with the Army of the Caucasus: 

“At about eight o'clock in the morning 
somebody on board shouted out: ‘Sub- 
marine boat!’ At first this news did not 
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produce any panic; on the contrary, every- 
body rushed on deck to be the first to see 
the submarine. It never entered anybody's 
head to suppose that a submarine would at- 
tack a hospital ship sailing under the flag of 
the Red Cross. I went onto the upper deck 
and noticed the periscope of a submarine 
moving parallel with the steamer at a dis 
tance of about one hundred and seventy or 
two hundred feet. Having reached a point 
opposite to the middle of the Portugal the 
periscope disappeared for a short time, 
then reappeared, and the submarine dis- 
charged a torpedo. 

“IT descended from the upper deck and 
ran to the stern with the intention of jump- 
ing into the sea. When, however, I noticed 

hat most of the people on deck had life 
belts I ran into Saloon Number Five, seized 
a life belt and put it on; but then I fell 
down, as the Portugal was sinking at the 
place where she was broken in two, while 
her stem and stern were going up higher al! 
the time. All round me unfortunate Sisters 
of Mercy were screaming for help. They 
fell down, like myself, and some of them 
fainted. T deck became more down 
sloping every minute, and I rolled off into 
the water between the two halves of the 
sinking steamer, 

“I was drawn down dee P. into the whi 
pool, and be gan to be w iirled roun d and 
thrown about in every direct ion. While 
under the water I heard a dull, rumbli 
noise, which was evidently the bursting a 
the boilers, for it threw me out of the vortex 
about a sagene, or seven feet, away from the 
engulfment of the wreck. 

‘The stem and stern of the steamer had 
gone up until = were almost at right 

angles with the water, and the divided 
steamer was settling down. At this moment 
Il was again sucked under, but I exerted 
myself afresh, and once more rose to the 
surface. | the n saw portions of the Port 
gal go down rapidly and disappear bene ath 
the flood A terrible commotion of the 
water ensued, and | was dragged under, 
together with the Portugal. I felt that I 
was going down deep, and for the first time 
I realized that I was drowning. Wi th the 
swiftness of lightning all my past life flitted 
through my brain. I remembered my rela- 
tives, and it camel as if I could see their 
grief and tears at the news of my death. 

“My strength failed rae, but I kept my 
mouth firmly shut and tried not to take in 
the water. I knew that the moment of 
death from heart failure was near. It so 
happened, however, that the disturbance 
of the water somewhat abated, and I suc- 
ceeded in swimming up again. I glanced 
round. The Portugal was no more. Noth- 
ing but broken pieces of wreck, boxes which 
had contained our medicaments, materials 
for dressing wounds and provisions were 
floating about. Everywhere I could see the 
heads and arms of people battling with the 
waves, and their shrieks for help were 
frightful. It is impossible to describe the 
horrors of that scene, and the remembrance 
of it will remain with me for the rest of n 
life. 

‘Eight or nine sagenes away from where 
I was I saw a life-saving raft, and I swam 
toward it. Though my soddened clothes 











greatly impeded my movements I never- 


theless reached the raft, and was taken ont 


it. About twenty persons were on it al- 


ready, exclusively men. Amongst them 


was the French mate who assisted the 


captain of the Portugal, and he and I at 


once set about making a rudder out of two 
of the oars which were on the raft, and 
we placed an oarsman on each side ef 


We had been going about eight minutes 


BK 


when we saw the body of a woman floating 


] 


motionless, dressed in the garb ol a Sister 


of Mercy. I ordered the oarsmen to row 


toward her, but they Said it Was only a 
corpse and we should do better to ave 


some of the people who were still keer ng 





themselves alive on the Sl ct f 
water. I seized hold of an oar, and as the 
woman floated nearer I caught her w 

and dragged her toward us. I pulled her 
out of the water as far as her waist and 
— to her heart, which I found was st 
beating, though very slowly We tne 
no ea her onto the raft She was r 
scious, quite blue, and with only feel 
signs of life We began to rub her 
bring her to her senses. She at last opens 
her eyes and inquired where she was l 


told her that she was saved. Soon, how- 


ever, she turned pale, said she was dying 
and gave me the address of her relatives, t 
inform them of her deat}! She began t 
spit blood and was delirious, but gradual 
a better feeling returned and she was soo! 
out of danger.” 
No Possibility of Mistake 

‘We went on rowing toward the shore 
for a considerable time, as we did nm \ 
to accept offers to go or board the 1 


launch and trawler, and we asked the met 
in those two craft to hurry up to the scene 
of the wreck and save those wh 
haps still surviving. Asa matt 
motor boat saved several other pe 








last a launch, towing a boatful 


cued, took us also in tow, and we reached 





the shore in safety. 
tugal was pal ted white, w 


The funnels were white, with re 





crosses, and a Red Cross flag was on the 


mast These distinguishing signs were 


plainly visible and there can be no doubt 


1 . 
whatever trat thes could be periectly weil 


seen by the men in the subrnarine. The 
conduct of the submarine itself proves that 


the mer 


hospital sl 


it Knew they had to do with a 
p. The fact of the submarine’s 
having moved so slowly shows that the 
enemy was conscious of being quite out of 
danger.” 


I began to discover that the meaning o 








the war had penetrated the consciousness of 
all tk ese sedate citizens now donning kha \ 
and the trappings of soldiers. It had be- 
come the uppermost thing in their minds 
and their lives. They had shed their daily 
pursuits and the accumulated personal ir 
_ rests of a lifetime. In some subtle way I 
yund them all changed. Musicians and 
writers follow two of the gentlest and most 





engrossing pursuits in the world, yet I 
found two musicians and half a score of 
writers of assured reputation and distinction 


Concluded on Page 74 
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She pr metinertiee made by the at greatest music house 
c « « 
Mail ( nnectl¢ 1 with thr a . : » . pl iti howevet! 
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(Concluded from Page 72) 
who had put away their lifelong interests 
to become unconsidered the im- 
mense national machine now being erected 
for the conduct of the war. 
My own experience began while I was 


In 


units in 


still absorbing these new impressions. 
ny blindness I thought I war 
current; that I was } a full share. I 
had seen the war. I knew what it was like 
and what it was about and what it meant to 
the United States. I was in Europe when 
it began. I had seen France and England 
go to the war. T story of Belgium I 
knew at first hand. I did not need to be 
roused. The participation of the United 
States was inevitable, and I was among the 
increasing number who urged it from the 
beginning. I had written and talked about 
the war, and had contributed out of my 
means to war funds—the Belgians, the Red 
Cross, hospitals, Serbian relief, and what 
not. I subscribed to Libe rty I was 
not unaware of the tumult in the world and 
of the great spiritual crisis we citizens of 
the United States have been passing through 
since the Germans violated Belgium. The 
war was in my thoughts; I was doing what 
other men of my age were doing, but some- 
how it didn’t satisfy. I was acting on 
my own volition; I was not a part of the 
great organization that Is carrying out the 
national purpose, 

Now all this is changed. I am at a loss to 
describe the comfort and satisfaction I take 


was In the 















sonds. 


out of being incorporated in the armed 
forces of the country. I have made the 
team! I am to have an actual part in the 
business at hand. The bronze insignia on 


collar and the President’s commission 
well, the real right thing. I have the 
quick and tingling consciousness of being in 
the service of the state 
had before. It means subordination of self. 
What I may be able to do will not mean 
fame or honor or glory or profit for me. I, 
as an individual, am lost. I am merely a 
unit of man power, but my stature 
reduced by this submergence of self; it is, 
on the contrary, increased. My new con- 
dition has brought with it a flood of new 
emotions and recognition of responsibilit 
and duties toward my fellows and my neigh- 
The French have lived under ar 
intolerable menace for forty years. The 
shadow of this menace was falling on these 
shores. 

The right to live free is 
for. My social relations |} 
I am brought closer 


my 
are 


something I never 











is not 


bors. 





worth fighting 
ave become real, 
lie ; 
LLLICS 


Lo actu and the 


real meaning of living in contact and asso 
ciation with other human beings. My i: 
terests are fre nened and enlarged. The 





matter of my daily bread and other people’ 


daily bread has come to have a significance 
and importance it never had before. Of 
course there is no more important worldly 


but bread one of the realit 
had always taken for gr 
that it must be 


foug} t for. 


concern, 
Swe: 


vy of arming and making 


of two 





out 


thousand men. 





ition three hundred 


another 


number may be increased to five n " 
Virtually all of these men will be taker 
from gainful pursuits; out of industry. 


will pay no taxes or dire tly contrib 


ite to the support of the Government. Il 
1 the ffer their persons and their live 
hey must be fed, clothed, housed and 

taker ire of by the worker y 1 see how 
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that makes for solidarity of interest, for 
oneness, for unity of feeling and purpose. 
These young men who offer themselves as 
a sure shield l 


UCKI 
of F 





er against the fat 


Serbia, Rumania, 


a will suffer and en- 





I Belgium, 
Montenegro and 
dure 
men when 
fire. In one of Will Irwin's Letters From the 
War, printed in THE SATURDAY EVENING 
Post a few ago, was a paragrapl 
charged with meaning and significance He 





ance, 





much together. They will be differen 


they come through the ordeal o 


weeks 





was describing | entry into Switzerland 
from France: 


+19 
Soidiers 


for sturdy little Sw 
against all 
neat, peacetime . 
them I found myself setting the s 
faded uniforms, the dented helmets, the 
worn brown kits of the Poilus going home 
on leave, whom I had seen at the station in 
Paris only the night before. There was a 
contrast, too, in f These 
young men, ordinary, thoug! 


exceptionally sturdy, young men. 





contingen 








the faces. 














others, there in Paris, had in their sur 
baked, wind-streaked faces that look of 
gravity, of « xperience, of resolutior whi 
war brings and which they will carry to 
their graves.” 

That change will come to our men too. 
It will be a misfortune if it does not. I 
know one of the wisest, soundest, arest 
minds in the country, a man who has pro- 
foundly affected and is profoundly affect 
ing the currents of public life and public 


thought among us, who thinks that. 


We Will See it Through 
“We , 


says: 


t feel the 
“We must go tnroug! | 
depression. We must feel the pinch of war, 


eurtailment of pe 


mus snock ol 





{ ‘rsonal ¢« xper diture, lear? 
to do without things, put a lower value and 


a truer value on material possessior 


must participate fully in this great ¢ 
tional experience which has affected f 
very foundations of living on this ¢ 


We 


‘annot aff 


on closer terms w ench and Eng 
lish than we ever have before. We n t 
know the Russians bette and they n t 
know us. We cannot do this unless we have 
gone through this experience with then 
and shared all its depressions and elation 

The war must become a reality to us if we 
are to derive anything from it.” 

Do you know that the Vho are 


, ; 
to } 


e new Nat mal Army are tal ng 





going. 


r} 





Ss war is over, but there must be no great 
fortunes made out of the wa The Gove 
ment must find a way to stop that 

That feeling is gr ng and harder 
It isn’t mal ng itsell heard uudly, but ne 
has only to listen to the talk of men w 
Nave been < ed to se t oO now 
widespread it We discuss these t " 














an i 
walk 
bered 
nd th 
the 
put | 
actual 
things 
Ss e of us were tall ng the other night 
about the 7 are playing in tl 
war: how ng the work f mer 
n England e, and even fighting 
in Ru » brighter chapter i 
the r than the stories of what womer 
are d gin the Allied cour ¢ A nev 
made ma f reserves broke out: “The 
say the women of t} yuntry aren't play 
ing up now that we are - that the mot 
ers are opposed to sending their boys t 
camp under the selective draft. I dor 
believe a word of it. There may be suc} 
mothers, but I persor j ive never heart 
of one lake my own case. I am an or 
son. We are Southerners. My mother er 
dured the ordeal of | the mer 
he ed or led in the C 
she was in the pati f She la? 
arn ind her home was destr ed on 
vas a refugee, homeless and wandering fe 
1 time her own country. She knows w 
var means. She hates war. Yet so clea 
and r vision at 
inders rot into tl 
var uy und ur 
que yuld be ser 
abroa ffered them- 
“ ‘ one yr t 
for granted that I could not do less. I know 
it é Ss not the miv ne A ) as fe 
‘ 4 
‘I heard or esterday of a father ar 
ee oe ho had five sons in the service 
The uungest was in one of the training 
cal He had written home n grea 
ar that some of the 
T T t \t ell 4Us¢ 
t was i tl ere not mature 
é mugni e respor es ymmat 
He ‘ e of tende age t! 
} ifraid he 2 t be among the ne 
g His parer lew to his assist t 
‘ vent to se ommand d urge 
matur Y ears, and trustwort! 
r ed c<amples of his steadiness 
The amored that he have his chance 
‘ He t, and his 1 her was co! 
N it f g I have seen ir 
pie 1 1 be ‘ it most of the b 
W saed be une has Eamon 
t 1 ers a er the Unite 
Stat e experience rg is to 
r give gnificancee 
1 } 1 Hpeltwee 
‘ id ‘ It 
dr gus a er t me a he We 
ed y the real rig! g. We 
T 1 a e can dedicate o 
1 I nes, everyt y it we 
re 1 ever y that e Nave AS ! ne 
come when Amer pr eged to sper 
her | 1 and her might for the | 
it gave he irth and happiness and the 
veace which tre ired 
“God he ng ne in dor tne 
The 
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% Keep Kolynos 
~ gn Your Kat” 


Kolynos Dental Cream has a unique war record. 
For three years it has been in extensive use in 
various Armies in the Field, in the European War. 


It has been a War of constant and severe emergencies. Soldiers have been serv- 
ing under extreme conditions. It has been a period when any extra efficiency has 
stood out in the spotlight, and when any flaw in equipment quickly uncovered itself. 


Here are ten proven facts of the extraordinary war efficiency ot Kolynos Dental 
Cream, disclosed by its use in the field and which have given it an undisputed 
position among soldiers themselves. 


It cleans the teeth with unexampled the gums—and Kolynos alleviates it and re 
completeness, and is also a valuable duces the inflammation. 
antiseptic and germicide. Soldiers have 


Where other first-aid has been lacking, 

the soldiers have learned that the appli 
cation of Kolynos to wounds has a cleansing, 
disinfecting influence 


learned the tremendous importance of keeping 
the mouth and throat as free from germs as 
possible. 


In case of burns it gives relief, by ex 


It is highly concentrated, weighing only 
. . 7 
cluding air and through disinfection. 


14 ounces, tube included. A very little 
of it goes a long way. 
8 Dissolved in water and used as a gargle it 
. 


‘ ) , in emerge e) ’ 
3. ft can be used, in emergency, without relieves a soldier’s overstrained and in 





water. flamed throat. 
4. Rubbed on the gums with the finger, it 9 Applied to the nostrils, it is helpful in 
gratefully cools and refreshes the mouth * the early stages of a cold 
and increases the flow of saliva—known to be 7 
ite -: ‘ } ; b: yitals co yicater 
extremely important on a long, dusty march. 10. n base hospitals, where complicate 
wounds and fractures of the mouth and 
5 In “trench gingivitis”’ it is most helpful jaws are treated, Kolynos has been found of 
. ** 
Do you know what “trench gingivitis great value by reason of its cleansing, anti 
is? It is a very bothersome inflammation of septic, deodorizing and disinfecting properties 
Bear in mind that, in addition to being used and recommended by over one-half of the Dental profession of the United Kingdor o 
Kolynos Dental Cream has been favorably passed upon and distributed by the War Office in Londor and the British Red Cross Societ Ot o” 
the 45,000 American Dentists, most of whom have been preparing the teeth of the American soldier for the Stress of war, over 39,000 ha ? 
recommended Kolynos. o” 
e Ii 
Certainly no other dentifrice covers so wide a field of usefulness. You will make a good soldier better fit by placing oe? K 
Kolynos in his hands eo” 
The Kolynos Company P 
New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. o” 
| 
Pd t tA i ’ 
- } (7) 
If you have a son or an acquaintance who has entered the service, fill in his name and address in o 









this Coupon and mail it to us so we may provide him gratis with a trial tube, as we provided soldiers Oo 
of Great Britain and France e 


: . (Name) 
If you already know about Kolynos do him the great service of buying him a half dozen ? 


tubes, at thirty cents each, at the nearest druggist, and send them to him if he has already of 
been called out. Don't neglect il oO (Address) 


4 


(Fill in this coupon and mail it at once for your friend or yourself) 
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y Indiana 
Track Bid/liself 
in Six Months 


” - Jeo.£. Atwater 
-Earns at Rate of $6,000 


Por Annuu 


Let an Indiana Truck earn for you as this one has earned 
for George E. Atwater, of Sioux Falls, S. D. Here is his report: 











‘My Indiana Truck paid for itself in six months, and 
it is earning at the rate of $6,000 a year. Upkeep is in 
significant, and gasoline, oil, etc., are very low. It is en 
tirely satisfactory in every respect, and my results with 
itare biggerthanI expected. (Signed)George E. Atwater.” 

Other Indiana Records gleaned from 1,000 lines 
of business: Hauled as low as 64 cents per ton mile; 
earned $80 to $100 a day; a seven-truck fleet earned 
$56,000; the first Indianas built have paid back thei 











purchasers Millions of Dollars in Earnings. 


Worm Drive 


The Owner 
George E. Atwater 


IN 


IANA 


TR 








wee 


pave vners big money because of 112% $3000: »-ton $4000 Your Indiana dealer 
Reserve Strength in heavy duty motor will let you pay as the truck earns itself 
tankshaft 80,000-mile axles frame 


Write for Operating Costs Book 


brakes— clutch Save $100 to $1000 giving detail figures 


prices: 1 


INDIANA TRUCK CORPORATION marion inDIANA 


on averaged from r¢ 


ton $1550; 2-ton $2250; 3'2-ton ords of many Indianas in ser 


vice 


Service 
Stations 
In 350 
Cities 
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Al YOUNG MAN’S GAME 


Continued from Page 16 


another instant he would have left it behind. 
Yet something happening 
Even as these thoughts flashed through 
mind he emerged into sunshine and saw the 
mountain slope rushing up to meet him. 
Then he understood. He unde 
thing a young man’s lightning-quick sensi 
bilities would have expla 
instant of its happening. He 
that what to him had been confusion would 
have been toa yi f 
the 
meant 


terrible was 





nis 


rstood the 


ned to him or 


inderstoc 


youngster 
feather-lightne f 
that 


the machine was 





down. 

The engineer, feeling his age like a curse 
drew the steering post toward him and 
raised the elevator The machine did not 
respond. His body did not grow heavy 
with the sudden hardening of the seat be 
neath him. The descent continued with a 


sharpness that meant nothing les 
complete disaster. The supporting quality 
had gone out of the air 

It was a situation in which young av 
tors flounder wildly; but this man, himsel 
double the age of most flyers, was not give 
to flounderi 


danger. It 


ad, he analyzed his 


to him that he had 








entered a he: ward draft. H | 
flown into it steere toward the 
peak to cut the streamer shor He had 
ventured close to the mountainside That 
was it! He had been caught by a « ent of 
air that flowed dowr e mountair 1 


watertall 

















preserve 
’ i ere 
air flo y 
) ' ty 
tain cone? He vered the elevator 
t give least re tance to a move nt 
traight forward and opened his throttle 

» the last ounce of driving power. He s« 
rudder and aileron for a curving course 

The craft lost al le more rapidly 

fore, but it drove ahead. It was de 
ng a great spiral round the mounta 
a piral s¢ stee] hat nothing 1 
descend it and live. When the machine 
been caught in the air current it had beer 
facing the sea. Now it was facing the: 

At last it was facing away from the sea. | 
had come to the opposite side of the mour 
tain; but it was so near to the forested 
canon that the limbs stood it like r , 
arms. Then a sudden halting and shiver- 
ing To the el et I ) tw 
though a power ram had eneat 
eat——-had struc f n be " 

The machine } ng there tunne ne 
with no change in its elevator plane ‘ 
gan steadily and sw rise. Na ri 
rewarding eering faith wit! yunte 

t t t 
e engines 
ipable i 
flow ul p 
‘ Tine ; 
and 
the 
that the 
mat ‘ 
altimeter showed that he was four thousa 
feet above the peat Ta He 
tasted the elation of a sailor who ha 
caped the fury of a storm by putting 
sea Here, on high, he was s nt 
ment to which he seemed now to be 


it was only the eart F rou 
“Jake Myden,”’ he shouted, a though to 
himself | t 





make 





engine, “ 
and don’t you forget 
What 


proved his right t 


the birdlin 








things. He was cons is of a desire to 
soar home on st ving, il at nad 
made itS Kill In the open sk) Home $ 


and Mr. Myden wa 


thousand feet above th 


twenty mies away 
near e water, 
ation and told him- 


He br 


and set a cou 


ly sever 





He made a quick comput 
self the thing could be done 
the mact 
the glistening Ferry Tower and 
City Hall 

a minute he 





line to posit or 





Oakland 
skyscraping 
For hal 
thunder at top speed; then « 
throttle entirely. With 
screaming ol the air 


thro 











let the engine 
losed the 
no sound but the 
it, the 
igh space like a stiff-wings 
flight fre 

» , 


against 
drove 
luck ending 
Arctic. 
the towns, the ¢ 

ping, skipped along below the flyer as or 
a moving-picture The machine 
wheeled at the end of the mighty glide, and 


s long migratory 


The mountains, the redwoods, 


‘ 
the 


lden Gate, the toy s! p 





screen. 





opeller was set in slow revolution to 
a conqueror down to eart} 

The flying boat sputtered up the runway 
hangar and the engine hushed at 
last on the turntable; but the mar 
at still **Lute’s right,”” he 1 t 
ctivel “dead righ 
of feel. Ar n 


hy, then 


nto the 





ou 
t 
t 





! This fly 
a man’s feelers 
are rusty — why} He leaped out 

th the animation of one who sees light or 
his problem. ‘Then, he m t 


, ne 
his feelers with brains! 


a game d whe 


ist 








ur Railroad 














Utilities . Mr. Myder 
lhe visitor was a youthful person, who 
hecked clothes and ' expresset 
lene M yked t t 
i ird and dro 
Whe ha hought it ed 
that I ar eeling uu face face 
t! ffice yher a hundrec me l é it 
bered u 1 from the wind there 
O} Mr. I how doe feel to be the 
dare-devy I ( ; oe 
( t' Can it! Nix on th it dare r 
‘ ly exclaimed the he i 
l ex ) It’ el’ ‘ 
i It nen you ive the 
aope or i boss of yours while 
c ulting | i informat : 
Barry Ball San well Geet 
id M M vde iring the next 
lew nute ne found } te 
grapne noug 4 
lr 1 arrive it was 
Ir. Ba ng 
‘Aw iy! las ne reed a 
l ike 1 t he ne td 






































y When you t to monkeying wi 
Mount Tamalpais I buzzed right over there 
to se " ild happen. I saw you slan 
r it do hoot and go slidin’ rou 
ne ? intain a Kid ¢ 
ba nd I said ( 
I I ‘ i come up f 
py ( 1 hot out of a gun; and 

1 came rning shake 

é ich gu! t eve 1 ) 

pur a 

A} ner ! Wi ng mal 
Something had gone wrong Mr. M 
aer cal yn ne ) ed at M 
S ider’s ynde l I ‘ ind 

n the hue far < i beet 

If King Ge rge had elopeG irmure 
| rene Scudder at ist I'd ive be 
ae 

I go 1 ight the dare-a¢ 
the > ton. “You were trying } 
+) , 1 off the ne Now take 
from me, a i ever monkey w uy 
ther | I ! f ng as ilive! 
Me I her iiolded thar 
i ‘ 4 it | u wt 5 u teet | 
Wher ert mr ng inso ] i 

r er é tie id sidewalt Zz i 
t it i I t 

Come i Come in!’ 

M Mvyde na y re ered I é 
ed ! } ate office Barr 
I ed it t, he 1 something 
he { and M Scudder re ‘ 
ye tr tne ght mee ya the 
mmine? future 

As Mr. Myden’s visitors always dé 
parted | wav of the reception roor t 

t I sing that t s | © was realized 
! it ten minutes. The resumptior 
} been due to Barr 
B safety of others, for 
t g tne pner 
t boss to lay ff or 

plied that after this 
ed to hear he was 
r akfast 
eT ( 1 distan 
stead nto the 
ea rned intil the 
Sierras stood befo ss-agate 
ve As he came he d 
i that a g entere 
i he as nm M4 
conquest of the entire bay region. It had 
he form of a cloud a few hundred feet i: 
thickness, and as he looked toward its ad 
ar g edge it was as though he gazed 
upor ss section of two worlds. Below 
the horizontal partition lay the earth and 
he we men in a gloom of su 
mission; above it a sea of white bill 
tumbled and frothed in sunshine. 

The f had spared the aviator’s path. 

Moving at customary altitude he could 


Continued on Page 78 
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) ib knitting 
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time ft 
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are the 


under 
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Ther a 
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Underwear, your body will 
thank to-rib knitting for 
that easy Mayo stretch and 
“cive’. Your Mayo U nder 
wear will never bind tn am 
body movement. And 
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“Away with 
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Continued from Page 76 
pa aiong under the cioud and arrive at 
his landing water. But everything withir 
Mr. Myde j 


inder side of that cloud when at the upper 


n rebelled against taking the 





ide of it lay the most inviting region he 
nad ever seen, 


‘Vapor reasoned the engineer as he 


post in readiness to raise 





» elevator planes, “‘is dangerous 
nly when you attempt to maneuver in it. 
were above a thin blanket 
e could readily dive down 
never he got ready. Mr. 
ys no clouds; but doubtless 


he would call a little stunt like this a pink- 
99 








Che steering post was pulled toward the 


fly and the vachine climbed to a new 
evel, It had flattened out nicely once 
more when the great bowl of the earth, 
is constant from the air as the inverted 
bowl of the sky is from the ground, disap- 
peared abrupt Che machine now pounded 


long hundred yards above the billows of 
sling sea stretched 





an ocean of mist. The daz 
iway to the horizon and its navigator was 


pleased to find ut Nis sense of equilibrium 
ia sted as readily to its surface as to the 
ash ol tne Day He was not going to 
t just because the earth was hidden; 


ew question presented itself: How 
he going to keep from getting lost? 


hen he discovered an island! It was 








brown and rugged and covered with scrag 
rt ees It was clea mundane. His 
yeograp! al ns old him this sland 
must be the nobby summit of Mount 
Diablo, the highest peak of the vicinity. 
It was vastly cor ing to find one object 





{ the know? world upthrust into this lerra 
neognita, and immediately he saw a wa) 
t t serve him. A known object, 

he would use it as fis homing buoy. 


Mr Myder yened the 


throttle and 











abandoned himself to the joy of a twenty- 
mile straightaway then he circled and laid 
i fresh course, with no more than a glance 
e distant and a new Atlanti 
he Wa a sv tar it ea ired ( olumi ‘ 
And what discover sited him! All 
the fog id e had ever looked up at 
re ra N é new grayness was 
' seN CE { { eve! nrougn | 
imber-tinted § ¢ es e surlace bel 
him, twisting la n the ill thood of the 
sul i ‘ el white Wher ‘ 
hose course va e sun |} 
1dOW wed ahead yn the clou 
nh unbeit Ltyle ppar Chis shadow 
s ml eve re ea ad than the 
nine a i vas nearly blac 
he black had order of purple, and the 
purple was edged w range! 

Mr. Myde ule iref ite of the 
phenomen He vould i! DACK 
glittering problem, to the physicists of the 
State | ¢ ar then he forgot the 
physicist lor this skipping rainbow, cha 
enging hin ) race with it, added the 
nal featherwe ht to his vn enchar 

e It detached him from eve earth 
I ( ror an unmeasured t e it was not 

! n Dut a eX ting eagle hat fle 
i ind dow i t jowr sole jiord 
ning ngdor 

\ sudden dange rought Mr. Myden 

engineering senses. He was 
being eng led in al pheaval Of his ocea 
uv umn ! 1 must se abou 
him. He pull woly ead semed 
ibove ne ue It pursued. It id 
alre va ‘ guiding island and 
t see ed ¢ t 4 y him. 

His at t { supplied an explana 

or There “nt i change of wind 
\ k Na LUsing ne eve 

i ind exp d It was 

) ight chase |} 

4 | re i 0 @Scain 

i € ? t xg LOW He mu 
ive ( ! l t Venture to ease 

t } ( ! Va eal 

ig ‘ Ar he 

Dla Na g 0 it 

t Lp a t ip} t 
Iringe ead iragy 

rhe engine ta : 

t 1 i ‘ 

eering | ‘ i 
nine I i ee Y gy, hung a 

i t pre ne irif un the 

) t en dive ea tu 
nto the f 

Mr. Myder i msclous aru ) 

apor that blinded, suffocated a 
drenched him Dow? town, down yw 
down in the dark! How would it all 
end? He was conscious of approaching 

ght; then light was upon him, as upor 
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passenger shooting out of a railroad tunnel, 
He snatched the steering post toward him; 
and when the machine had flattened out 
he looked down. Even tnrougn the moi 
blur of his goggles he could see that hi 
was a safe six hundred feet above a grove of 
eucalyptus trees. 

Mr. Myden knew the waving tops of 
that grove. They screened the powder 
mills. He was a"twenty-minute flight from 
home. He swerved into his true course 
above the bay’s margin and relaxed, wit! 
a tremendous sigh. He was safe now, us 
safe as any sturdy flapper of the mars! 
but he was no longer what he had beet 
for an hour 
He was coming to earth once more and | 


the very king-bird of the ai: 


( 
was leaving his glory behind. He clutched 
the precious memory, as though to bind 


every part of it past all power to escape 
him; and as he clutched he sang strang: 
words to a marching rhythm of his child 
hood: 

I'm an eagle; I’: t 


‘I'm an eagle 
. 3 = 999 
freckled old eagle, Dy gad 


“The big boss s he in his kennel?” 

The grinning face of Barry Ball wedge 
through a narrow crack in the Railrow 
Utilities Company's aoor, just a t had 
wedged nearly every morning for a fort 
night. Inva bly Mr. Ball called half ar 


hour before J. 








arrive; and never, since the first morning 
had he been able to wait longer tha 
twenty-five minutes. 

“If I were a crippled rabbit,” replied 
Imogene Scudder, “‘you are precisely the 
kind of greyhound I'd love to have on m 
trail.”’ 

‘Meaning it’s O. K. for me to ooze 


“Meaning that you ought to know b 
th time the big boss never hono he 
office before nine-thit 

Invitation accepted! L’li come in a 
stich just to show that I’m not the 











Bigler Myden Was due ) 


patier you guessed me 

Bar n and stuck while the 
aiscu persifl ve if it 
mar tle to do with safe 
aevic da great deal to do 
with their growing esteem for each othe 
Eddie Mix, the office in p, whistied ir ) 
n errand and is dispatched on anothe 
Fir lly the talk revo ed to M M vde 

‘He € aid the dare-dev 

‘ ur t iO! nang round i ‘ 

pure ethe Market Street Ss | 
i t lam} f ifter He’s a ‘ 
ld goose 

But is he?” Miss Scudder quit playit 

th her erase nd grew serious Ha 
il mal n the grandpa iss a rignt t 
take fis exercise ip where he has to Nu 

e swallows Out ol his way to do it 


‘You're get 
Barry Ball commended. “ Flyi 


ing wiser every minut 


young-man stuff, you know. 












all right tor babies and bool 

the going is giddy and you've to d 

ever neh of your by fee 

We sa f eve yur old i ft a bos 
mbDs into a id r Stalls in a cra 

north wind, we ust have to fight the 


fishes off him at the bottom of the bay or 
dig him out of the subcellar 


rd. Take it from me, now 





But Miss Scudder was to take nothir yy 


ver from Mr. Ball. They were simu 
taneously aware that J. Bigler Myden wa 








with them and that there was no reasonable 
sis Ik assuming na he had [os i 
earing Miss Scudder thumped ‘ 
. ss keys on he pewrite B 
pied tor a cigarette ed I 
givingiy ind said 
he air now l v e iear! 
« rt abou 
Quite } 
the Uti ‘ 
mahoga 
But bef 
| knew th 
w of Nat 
whien cal 
ca tne 
e! igge 


Mr. Myden had a fondness for archite« 
ire of the Mission type Stanford Ur 
versity presented the finest example of it h« 
was fond of st 


the Quad with loving « 


had ever seen He 





g eye, his point 
being usually about two thousand fee 
above the red-tiled roofs. The campus wa 


forty miles south of his hangar and thres« 
irths of his route was above th 


The distance had never seemed so incor 


able as on an afternoon about tw 
Concluded on Page 81 
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Try a Sealy for Sixty Nights 


samples of different mattress terials 
SEALY MATTRESS COMPANY, Sugar Land, Texas 
You Sleep Soundly ona Seily) — ask any @larmclock 
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Read Booklet for Complete Description of Subs 
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Winchester Model 12 hammerless Shot Y 


fun, 20, 16 and 12 gauge 


hy the 20 Gauge 
is Gaining in Populari 


choke exactly offsets the tendency of the shot to spread. 
Until the :p to Winchester standard, 
the guns cannot leave the factory 


Back in the ‘90s the 10 gauge was the 


. yattern proves 
that had the call among American eet ree 


weapon 


sportsmen 
But as the game became scarcer, 
came a better sense of sportsmanship. 
10 gauge yielded to the 12 gauge. 
Today, hunters who are in it for “‘Sport’s 
Sake”’ are taking to the light 20 and 16 gauges 
the true sportsman’s guns. 
When you carry a 20 gauge, you’re play- 
ing the game and you earn every bird you 


Sawnt -_ 
bring down 


there 


The 


Quicker action and better pattern 
with the 20 gauge 


In the 1 of a good shot, the 20 gauge has proved 

t effective a field gun as the 12 gauge. This i 
first place, being lighter, it permits of 
your game taster 


shots at 


you get onto 
Thet to if ‘re quick, most of your 

1 prairie chicken will be at from 15 to 25 
s the properly bored 20 gauge 


cistance 


\ ts b pattern, while the 12 gauge does not open 
" t the shooter the full benefit of its larger 
t until close to 40 yard 
I O05 ge then can give you as good a bag as a 12 
{ ul lle it fast and get onto your game 
i it i sportier gua to work with 


A gun that few sportsmen 
can resist 
The ely balanced model 12, Winchester 20 gauge 


li graceful barrel is a beautiful weapon and 


ha i ratiwor ibout it few sportsmen can resist. 











Quick feeder 
Throws empty shell 
side, out of your way 


sure ejector Dense 


to the 


even, hard hitting 


Winchester 20 gauge 


It works smoothly in whatever position it is held. 

A man who has used this Model 12, 20 gauge Win 
chester; or its duplicate in the model 9 16 gauge 
for those who prefer a hammer action gun—for a few days 
of shooting, finds it hard to go back to his heavier 
12 gauge. 


Ihe barrel is the gun 


Men who know guns realize that the accuracy and 
durability of a gun lie in the barrel. On the quality of 
the barrel depends the quality of the gun. There is ab 
solutely no difference in the standard of quality of the 
barrels on the highest or lowest priced Winchester guns 
With Winchester the barrel is the gun and the single 
standard of quality hasbeen attained only by the ‘most 
unremitting attention to the boring, finishing and testing 
of the barrel 


The Winchester barrel 


The barrels of the Winchester Models 12 and 97 have 
been scientifically bored to micrometer measurements 
for the pattern they are meant to make. The degree of 


quick opening pattern of the 


The Nickel-Steel construction preserves the original 
accuracy forever. The Bennett Process, used exclusively 
by Winchester, gives the Winchester barrel a distinctive 
blue finish that, with proper care, will last a lifetime. 


What 


This mark on the barrel means Viewed and Proved 
Winchester his stamp stands for Winchester 
guarantee of quality, with fifty years of the best gun 
making reputation behind it 

Every gun that bears the name “ Winchester”’ and 
that is marked with the Winchester Viewed and Proved 
stamp has been fired many times for smooth action and 
At every 
stage of Winchester manufacture machine production is 
supplemented by human craftsmanship. Itisa test and 
adjustment process 

It is this care 
in these 


Means 


accuracy, and with excess loads for strength 


in manufacturing that has produced 
two light gauge models guns that have won 
the admiration of all true sportsmen who follow Sport 
for Sport's Sake 


Write for details of Winchester 
shotguns, rifles and ammunition 
The Winchester catalog is an encyclopedia on shot 


guns, rifles and ammunition Every hunter should 
have one It gives detailed specifications of the 
Model 12 and describes at length the principles on 
which world-famous Winchester 
rifles and shotguns Write today. We will 
mail you a copy free, postpaid. 

WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO 

DEPT. 164 NEW HAVEN, CONN 


every one of the 
is built 
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Winchester Model 97 Hammer Shotgun. Take- 
down Repeating Shotgun ade in 12 gauge 
and 16 gauge The favorite with shoote wi 
prefer a de forearr repeating shotg with 
ahamr 


WINCHESTER 


World Standard Guns and Ammunition 
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The New Shave 


Is the Antiseptic Shave 
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Ask Your Dealer for 


Shaving Cream 





Antiseptic 


It Gives the Antiseptic Shave 


Enjoy an Antiseptic Shave 


Trial Tube Sent FREE 


Seeeeeaeeetey 
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CAUTION — Be sure the 
price stamped on the bot- 
tom has not been erased 
or raised, 


Sim ple, Sale, 
Sanitary 


Sold Ever 


Ir 


where 
bry mel 


BOSTON SPECIALTY ToRnP 
261 Broadway New York 





“L ITTL E GUARD” 







TORREY 






kind of safety 





THE J 


R. TORREY RAZOR COMPANY 


Dept. A, Worcester, Mass. 
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Shoes in the World. 


L.. Douglas name and the 
4) retail price is stamped on 
C the bottom of every pair of shoes 
re atthefactory. 
anteed and the wearer protec ted 
against high prices for inferior 
The retail prices are the 
everywhere 
no more in San Francisco than 
they do in New York. 
always worth the 
paid for them 


he quality of W.1 

las produc tis guaranteed 
by more than 40 years’ expe 
rience in making fine shoes. 
The smart styles are the leaders in the fashion centres | 
of America 
at Brockton, 
makers, under the direction and s 


THE PRESENT WL. DOUGLAS FACTORY AT BROCKTON Mass, 


WHERE 4000 SKILLED SHOEMAKERS ARE EMPLOYED. -) 
CAPACITY 17600 PAIRS PER DAY - FLOOR SPACE 293,950 SQ FEET ) 


ua! Output of Wk Douglas Shoes at one tome 


Fragat Cart, Mar.ng a Tren 64 os ong 











oA. 
CLL TAR. 


L. DOUGLAS 


“THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS SHAPE” 


$3 $3.50 $4 $4.50 $5 ‘6 ‘7 & 58 
You can Save Money by 


Wearing W. L. Douglas 
~ Shoes. The Best Known 


Thevalue 18s guar- 


They cost 
They 


price 


Doug- + BOYS’ SHOES 
Best in the World 


$3 $2.50 $2 


They are made in a well oanPrs ed factory 
Mass., by the highest paid . skilled shoe- 
supervision of experi 


enced men, all working with an honest determination to 
make the best shoes for the price that money can buy. 


BEWARE OF FRAUD None genuine unless 
“ L. Deuwglas mame and the retail price is 
stamped on the bottom. TAAK NO SUBSTITUTE. 


For sale by over 9000 shoe dealers and 105 
W. L. Douglas stores in the large cities. 
venient to call at W. L. Douglas store, ask your local 
dealer for W. L. Douglas shoes. 
you, take no other make. 

Write for booklet showing how to order shoes by 
mail, postage free. 


President 
DOUGLAS SHOE 
158 Spark St., Brockton, 


If not con- 


If he cannot supply 


co 
Mass 


ASK FOR and GET 





| and the most methodical of men, 


| 


Horlick’s 


The Original 


Malted Milk 
Substitutes Cost YOU Same Price. 


$1 DOWN 


+ FREE 
TRIAL 








No Games Like These! 


BU 


Billiard and Pool T Table 





RROWES 








FREE TRIAL—\ 


THE E. T. BURROWES CO.., S13 Center jaeet, Portland, Me 
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THE MAN WHO QUIT 


Continued from Page 14 


amazement and 
himself saying 


wife’s 
hear 


could picture his 
pleasure; he could 
something like this: 

‘“Well, my dear, you’ve got your wish 
at last. After thinking it “7 over I’ve de- 
cided to cut out the golf and devote myself 
to the family. Yes; I’m through!” 

Jn this highly commendable spirit he ar- 
rived at home, only to find the shades 
drawn and the front door locked. As Coyne 
felt for his key ring he remembered that his 
wife had said something about taking the 
children to spend the day with her mother. 
It was also the servant's afternoon off and 
the house was empty. Coyne was conscious 
of a slight disappointment; he was the 
bearer of glad tidings, but he had no audi- 
ence, 

“Oh, well,” he thought; “it’s been a 
long time since I had a quiet Sunday after- 
noon at home. Do me good. Guess I’! read 
a while and then run over to mother’s for 
supper. I don’t read as much as I used to, 
Man ought to keep up to date.” 

Then, because he was a creature of habit 
he must 
have his pipe and slippers before sitting 
down with his book. Mary Coyne was a 
good wife and a faithful mother, but she 
abominated a pipe in the living room; and 
she tolerated slippers only when they were 
of her own « hoosing. 


Now there are things which every 
woman knows; but there is one thing 
which no woman has ever known and no 


woman will ever know— namely, that she is 
not competent to select slippers for her lord 
and master. Bob Coyne was a patient 
man, but he loathed slippers his wife picked 
out for him. He was pledged to a worn and 
disreputable pair of the pattern known as 


Romeos—relics of his bachelor days. They 
were run down at the heel and thin of sole; 
but they were dear to his heart and he 


clung to them obstinately in spite of their 
shabby appearance. After the honeymoon 
it had been necessary to speak sternly with 
his wife on the subject of the Romeos, 
she would have thrown them on the ash 
heap. Since that interview Mrs. Coyne 
obedient soul!—had spent a great portion 
of her married life in finding safe hiding 
pli ices for those wretched slippe rs; but no 
matter where she put them, they seemed 
certain of a stance ont resurrection. 
Coyne went on a still hunt for the 
Romeos, and found them at last, tucked 
away in the clothes closet of the spare room 
upstairs. This closet was a sort of catchall, 


else 


as the closets of spare rooms are apt to 
be; and as Coyr 
stooped to picl up 
the slippers he 
knocked down 
something which 
had been standing 


inadark corner. It 





fell with a heavy 

thump,and thereon 

a eS the floor at his feet 
A , 
ny , 
a i 


was a rusty old mid-iron—the first golf club 


Coyne had ever owned. 

He had not seen that mid-iron in years, 
but he remembered it well. He picked it 
up, sighted along the shaft, found it still 
reasonably straight and unwarped, bal- 
anced the club in his hands, waggled it once 


then he re placed it 
and hurried 


as if to make a shot; 
hastily, seized the slippers, 
downstairs. 

The book of his selection was one highly 
recommended by press and pulpit, hence 
an ideal tale for a Sunday afternoon; 
dragged an easy-chair to the front window, 
lighted his pipe, put his worn Romeos on a 
taboret, and settled down to solid comfort. 
In spite of the fact that the was 
to be gripping, and entertaining from cover 


so he 


book said 


to cover, Coyne encountered some diffi- 
culty in gettingintothething. Heskimmed 
through the first chapter, yawned and 
looked at his watch. 

‘They’re just getting away for the after- 
noon round,” said he; and then, with the 
air of one who has caught himself in a 
fault, he attacked Chapter Two. It proved 


He told himself 
out of drawing, 
the humor 


even worse than the first. 
that the characters were 
the situations impossible, and 
strained or stale 
At the end of Chapter Three he pitched 
the room and closed hi 
eyes. Five minutes later he rose, knocked 
the ashes from his pipe, and went slowl) 
upstairs. He assured himself he was not in 
of anything; but his aimless wat 
him at last to 
seated himself 
remained there 
staring 
crossed the room and disa 
the clothes closet. When he came 
rusty mid-iron came with him 
a sign of weakness, of deteri 
moral fiber, an indication of re- 
Pe rish the tho ight ! The explanati n 
Coyne offered himself was tly 
satisfactory. He merely wished to examine 
the ten-year-old shaft and ascertain whe 
it was cracked or not ie carried the 
erable venir to the window and scru- 
tinized it closely; the shaft was sound. 
* A good club yet,”” he muttered. 
As hestood there, holding the old mid-iror 
in his hands, ten years sli p 
He re membered tl 


the book a 


ross t 


search 
derings 
where 
ped 


ites, 


brought 
he 
He 


motioniess, 


the spare 
on the edge 
for twenty 


into 


room, 
of the 
mint 
Ther 


peared in 


he rose, 





n the 


pertec 





ther 
ven- 


sou 


yped away i 
hat club ver r 
man remembers his firs 





him. 

almost as well as an 
heart He remembered other thir 
remembered that, as a youth, he had 
r had the time or the inclination to 
play at games of any He hi 
as tne 


sweet gs 
too 
neve 
sort. too 


1d been 
ng goes 


rried ar d well 


busy getting his start, 
Then, at thirty $ 
way to he had felt the 

need of open air and exercise. He had men- 
tioned thi a friend and the friend had 


iggested Zou 


Say 





ma or 


business 


uccess, 


sto 











‘But that’s an old man’s game! Yes; 
he had said that very thing His ear 
burned at the recollection of his folly. 

“Thinkso? Tackle 
it and see x 

He had been per- 

iuded to spend one 


Continued on 
Page 85 


“Why, There 
Isn't a Hole 
My 


im it, 


Dear’’ 
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We scarcely had time to move, the fire 
spread so fast. But Pyrene was quicker 
than gasoline fire. It stopped the blaze be- 
fore any damage was done. 

“John,” said I, as we drove on, “wasn’t it 
thoughtful of you to get those Pyrenes for 
our car and home!” 

“If | hadn’t and you or Ruth had been 
hurt in that fire,” he replied, “‘I could never 
look you in the face again.” 

$10 buys Pyrene and bracket. Pyrene 
makes your car perfectly safe against the 
danger of quick spreading gasoline fire. It 
keeps women and children from being 
trapped in burning homes, too. 

Pyrene Manufacturing Company, New York City: 


Fire Extinguishers, Hose, Engines, all fire appliances 


round 


KILLS FIRE 
















You can insure 
your Pyrene 

against theft with 
the National Surety 

Company of New York 
—25c fora three year 
policy. 
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afternoon at the Country Club. Is there a_ wit i B J et 

gt lfer in all Lhe world who neeas to be i { Ss X reten ar a 1 tne 

what happened to Mr. Robert Coyne? He vere the prints of shar eetl 

had hit one long, straight tee shot; he had what do you t t t t 

holed one difficult putt; and the whole ejaculated Mr. Coyne, pretending es 

course of his serious, methodical existence prised. “‘AsI live—a golf ball! Y« a golf 
ball!”’ 
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uck the flag and stoppe tools such as these made 

"ahaa seemed Mir. ( by the Billings & Spencer Com- 

eye Look at that, w i pany are as essential as good 
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tires, reliable ignition or any 
other feature of the automobile. 
Many of the higher quality cars 


are sold with these tools. 


But there are only too 


cars and trucks which are pro- 


many 


vided with tool equipment of 
the cheapest and most unreli- 


gett fon Ae able kind. 


\utomobile and commercial car 
owners are realizing that Bill- 
ings & Spencer triangle trade- 
marked tools are indispensable 
to the car’s equipment. Sooner 
or later they weary of inefhicient, 
tools and make 


makeshift a 


moderate investment in these 


real tools. 


Iriangle trademarked tools are 
the utmost in design and work- 
manship. They are dropforged 
from scientifically treated stecl, 
fin- 


handsomely and carefully 


ished. Owing to the nature of 
their design, developed in long 
years of experience in the mak- 
ing and using of tools, they are 
convenient to handle and are 
t?” he asked. “This early i easily adaptable for use in dilh- 
cult and inaccessible place Ss. 


Their durability has no limit. 


Furthermore, triangle tradc- 


marked tools are uncondition- 





. ally guaranteed. 
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£0 Ril chased from hard- 
1 x ware and motor 
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the caller he did not show the faintest 
symptoms of surprise. Jasper was more 
than a perfect servant; he was also a 
diplomat. ‘‘Goodmawnin’, Misteh Coyne.” 

The caller seemed embarrassed. He at- 
tempted to assume a cheerful expression, 
but succeeded in producing a silly grin. 

“ Jasper,” said he, “I was a little bit sore 
yesterday fe 

“Yes, suh; an’ nobody could blame 
you,” said the negro, coming gallantly to 
the rescue. 

“And you know how it is with a man 
when he’s sore.” 

“Yes, suh. Man don’ always mean whut 
he say—that is, he mean it all right at the 
time. Yes, suh. At—the—time. ‘N’en 


| ag’in, he might change.” 


“That’s it exactly!”” said Coyne, and 
floundered to a full stop. 

Jasper’s face was grave, but he found it 
necessary to fix his eyes on the opposite 
wall. 

“Yes, suh,” said he. “‘Las’ month I 
swo’ off too.”’ 

‘Swore off on what? 

“Craps, Misteh Coyne. Whut Bu’t Wil- 
liams calls Af’ican golf. Yes, suh, I swo’ 
off; but las’ night—well, I kind o’ fell f'um 
grace. I fell, suh; but I wasn’t damaged 
so much as some o’ them boys in the 
game.” Jasper chuckled to himself. ‘ Yes, 
suh; I sutny sewed 'em up propeh! Look 
like I come back in my ole-time fawm!” 

“That’sit!” Coyneagreed eagerly. “I’ve 
got my chip shot back, Jasper. Last night, 
at home, | was hitting "em as clean as a 
whistle. I—I ran out here this morning to 
have a little talk with you. You remember 
about those clubs?” Jasper nodded. “‘That 
was a foolish thing to do ” began 
Coyne. 

“No, suh!” interrupted Jasper posi- 
tively. “‘No, suh! When a man git good 
an’ sore he doa lot o’ things whut awdina- 
rily he wouldn’t think o’ doin’! Las’ month 
I th’owed away the best paih o’ crap dice 


9 
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you eveh saw. You givin’ away yo’ clubs 
is exackly the same thing.” 

‘That was what I wanted to see you 
about,”’ said Coyne with a shamefaced 
grin. “‘I was wondering if there wouldn’t 
be some way to get those clubs back 
buying ‘em from the boys. You could 
explain 

Jasper cackled and slapped hi is knees 

“Same thing all oveh ag’in!” said he 
“T th’owed them dice away, or teh C oyne; 
but I th’owed ’em kind o’ easy, an’ I 
knowed where to look. So, Fs. n you tol’ 
me "bout them clubs I— well, suh, I ain’ 
been c’nected with this club twenty yeahs 
faw nothin’. If I was you, suh, I think 
I'd look in my lockeh.” 

Coyne drew the bolt and opened the door 
His clothes were hanging on the hooks; 
his shoes were resting on the steel floor; his 
golf bag was leaning in the corner, and it 
was full of clubs—the clubs he had given 
away the day before! Coyne tried to speak, 
but the words would not come 

“You see, Misteh Coyne,” explained 
Jasper, “I knowed them fool boys would 
bust them clubs or somethin’, an’ Ik — of 
s’pected you'd be wantin’ "em back ag’in; 
so I didn’t take no chances. Afteh you left 
yestiddy I kind o’ took mattehs in my owt 
hands. I tol’ them caddies you was only 
foolin’. The younges’ ones, the y was open to 
conviction; but them oldeh boys—they 
had to be showed. Now that light mid 
iron [had togive But« hadollahan’ twenty 
cents faw it. That brassy was a dollah an’ 
a half “4 

Ten minutes later the inc ompa irable Ja 
per was alone in the locker room, examin- 
ing a very fine sample of the work turned 
out by the Bureau of Engraving and Print 
ing at Washington, D. C. Across the bot 
tom of this specimen were two words 
large black type: Twenty Dollars 

Haw!” chuckled Jasper. “I wisht some 
mo’ of these membehs would quit play 
golf!” 


THE FALSE FACES 


Continued from Page 25) 


moved and had his being. Witness, accord- 
ing to Crane, the demoniac cleverness of 
the Brazilian in unmasking the Duchemin 
incognito. 

Suspicion was taking form in Lanyard’s 
reflections that he had paid far too little at- 
tention to Sefior Arturo Velasco, of Buenos 
Aires, whose avowed avocation of amateur 
criminologist might easily be synonymou 
with interests much less innocuous. 

Or why had Velasco been so quick t 
communicate recognition of Lanyard to 
an employee of the United States secret 
service? 

It was altogether perplexing. Was one 
to esteem Vel ? l 


lasco friend or foe? Lanyard 
could comfort himself only with the promise 
he should one day know, and that without 
undue delay. 

Alighting in Grand Central Terminus 
late at night he made his way to Forty- 
second Street, and there, in the staring 
headlines of a Late Extra, read the news 
that tne steamship Saratoga had suffered 
a crippling engine-room accident and was 
limping slowly toward port, still something 
like eighteen hours out. 

Wondering whether it were presumption 
to construe this as an omen that the stars 
in their courses fought for him, Lanyard 
went west to Broadway afoot, all the way 
beset with a sense of incredulity. It was 
difficult to believe that he was himself, 


| alive and at large in this city of wonder and 








space, where people moved at leisure and 
without fear on broad streets that resembled 
deep-bitten channels for rivers of light. He 
was all too well acquainted with nights of 
dread and trembling, with the medieval 
gloom that enwrapped the cities of Europe 
by night, their grim black streets desolat« 
but for a few infrequent scurrying shape 

of fright. While here the very beggar 
walked with heads unbowed, and men and 
women of happier estate laughed and played 
and made love lightly in the scampering 
taxis that whisked them homeward from 
restaurants of the feverish midr ight ! 

A people at war—actually at grips with 
the blond beast —arrayed to defend itself 
and all humanity against conquest by that 
loathsome incubus incarnate, a people heed 
less, carefree, irresponsible, refusing t 
credit its pe ril! 

Here and there a recruiting poster, dow! 
the broad reaches of Fifth Avenue a dis 
play of bunting, no other hint of wartime 
spirit and gravity; Longacre Square a 
weltering lake of kaleidose opic radiance, 
even at this late hour thronged with car- 
nival crowds, not one note of sobriety in the 
night. 

Lany: ard lifted a wondering gaze to the 
livid sky. Inscrutable! 

Yet one could hardly be numb to the 
subtle, heady intoxication of those cool, 
immaculate, sea-sweet airs that swept the 

Continued on Page 89 
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Continued from Page 86 
streets, instilling self-confidence and light- 
ness of heart even in head and bosoms 
heavy with the woes of war-worn Europe. 
Lanyard had not crossed the Avenue be- 


fore he found himself walking with a brisker 
stride, holding his own head high. 

On impulse, despite the lateness of the 

hour, albeit with misgivings justified in the 

he hailed a taxicab and had himself 

the residence of the head « 

in America, an un- 


yn the northwest cor- 





issue, 
driven t 
British secret service 
ostentatious dwelling 


g « 
Ave 








ner of West End nue at Ninety-fifth 
Street. 
answered the door 


ith the 
had unex- 


and would 


intorma- 








the next day, 
\ nsop, had gone 
toa not come home till all 
nours 


More impatient than disappoir 


yard climbed back into his cab ar 


ted, Lat 


, In con- 








of consultation with its friendly 
minded chauffeur, eventually put up for 
the night in an Eighth Avenue hotel of the 
class that made Senator Raines famous, a 


stelry brazenly proclaiming 
ticns “for gentlemen only,”’ whereas it 
entertainment for both man 
for beast 


accommoda- 





f 
of- 


and 








t—and rather m than for 
However, it served well enough; it 
was inconspicuous and made no demands 


ins luggage, more 


breakfasted with 





atte! advert sing columns 
of his newspaper, and by mid-morning was 
established as subtenant of a furnished 
I elor apartment on Fifty-eighth Street, 
t nest of lew rooms on the treet level, 
nh ent neces from both lobby and the 
reet direct an admirable arrangement 
for one who might choose to come and go 






tion, was re- 
ny Ember. 
s lodgings 
rage 


two 


warehouse 





te ore than 

a fiaht 

flight 

f; rom a, an affair of 

haste and secrecy forbidding the handicap 
ol heavy npedimenta Thus Lanyard be 
leral 

a tolerably 

re than his 





e’s 
es peo] 
ghosts as 

d rus For 
head bowed 

di hands plucking aimlessly at small 

broidered garments 

And if in the sweep and tur: ol late 







eve ‘ eemed to 
littl hat feud wi 
overseas, he roused 


of saddened dr 





deadly purpose newly 
ind in hts heart one dominant thought 
that now hour with Ekstrom could not, 
must not long be defe d. 

In the street there rose 
human bawling. I 








vate door, hailed one e husky authors 
, an itinerant news vender, and 
a nickel coin for one cent’s worth 
| uxtry and four cents’ worth of 

ling impudence 
He found no more of interest in the news- 
paper than the information that the Sara- 


a had been sighted off Fire 
was expected tod 


and 








eight o’clock 
ever, Was acceptal 
work to do which 
Kar! and his crev 
( ite dire 
r nore wort 
to initiate before l 
hadows to hooawink the eve r-possit le ad- 


ventitious German 7 
Nor he so fatuous as to fancy it 
would profit him to call before 
West nue 
ope to find Colonel the 
Fleet wood-Stanistreet 


ana 








was 


nine o 
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earlier could he h 
Honorable George 
near the end of h 
apt roachableand receptive 


i » harm in reconnol 


pe ! 


Is din! so in a mood 





But there could 


Sance Dy 


daylight. 








He whiled away the latter part of 
afternoon in taxicabs, by dint of fre« 
changes contriving in the most casual! fash- 
ion imaginable to | y 
Street branch of the Wilhelmstrasse no les 
than four time Little rewarded this in- 
genuity other than a fairly accurate mental 
photograph of the 
tion—and a 


ass the Sevent 








ing and its situa 


growing su 

















United States Gove rnment had ed 
nothing by England’s lessons of early war 
days in respect of the one way to cope wit! 
resident enemy aliens. 

The house stood upon a corner, occupy- 
ing half of an avenue block, the northern 
half of whi was the site of a towering 
apartment house in course of construction 
and loomed over its lesser neignbors, a 
monumental monstrosity of architecture, 
as formidable as a fortress, its lower tiers 
of windows barred with iron, s intial 





iron grilles ready to bar its main entra ' 
ig the carriage 
all, a stronghold 
not easy for the most accom} 
breaker to force; yet the h 
Lanyard’s goal; for there, 
Ekstrom—under whatever nom de querre 
lurked; or if not Ekstrom at least 
lead to his whereabouts. 
Certainly that one could not be far from 
the powerful wireless station secretly 
tained on the roof of this weird jum! le 


even heavier gates guardir 
court in the side street. In 









; 
art 


he 


a clear 


malr 








architectural periods, its aerials cunr giy 
hidden by the whing atrocit f its 
minaret—a station reputedly so powerful 
that it could receive Berlin’s1 ightly outg 


ngs of news and orders 
ransmit them to other secret st 
; Cla 
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Cuba, Mexico and Venezu 

Yet the rutiny 
trained to detect police agents at sight, 
however well disguised, failed to espy one 
sign of any sort of espi 


snrewaest s« 


por ? 
ipon t S ne 


nage 


of rattlesnakes. Apparently its tenant 
came and went as they willed, untroubled 





by and conte mptuous of the government 
whose hospitality they had so long 
A handsome ! pulled up 

its carriage block as Lanyard drove by, on 
and a pretty 
gowned, alighted and was welcome 
pitable front doors that opened b 
could ring: a woman Lanyard knew as one 
of the most daring, diabolic | 

rupulous creatures of tl 
life would n 
worth an hour’s purchase had s} 
to show herself in Paris, Lond 
grad at any time since the outbreak of w 


He rode on, deep in amaze 





limousine car 


tin 
time, 


woman, exqu tely 








uns< 


strasse, one whose 








Indications were not wanting, on the 
other hand, tl enemy spies mainta 
close surveillance pon the movement f 


those who frequented the house or 


End Avenue. A German agent whom I 





yard knew by sight was stroll by 
taxi rounded its corner and swung on d 
toward Riverside Drive 

This more modest residences I n ed a 
brick-walled garden at the back, on the 
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1 Stree 





wall was 


ion truly Bri 
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he went | 
up the false bot 
his trunks and selected from a stor« 
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bundles therein one w! 
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in the world but 


Later he di 
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enjoy time In many years a 
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nemory back half a decade to the Par 
that was, the Paris that nevermore will! be« 
At nine precisely he paid off a taxicab 
at the corner of West End Avenue and 
Ninety-fifth Street and approached the 
door of the corner } use, ] Wa yg 
response to his ring he he reet 
right and left with searching glances, and 
was somewhat reassured. Apparently he 


called at an hour when the Boche picket 


were off d ity. At the moment there wa 


no pedestrian visible within a block a 
tance on either hand; nobody that he 
could see skulked in the areas of the old 
fashioned brownstone houses acro Une 
way. 

The neighborhood was, indeed, quiet 
even for an upper West Side residentia 
quarter. A block over to the east Broad 
way was strident in the flood of its nox 


turnal traffic; a like distance to t 
Riverside Drive 


cars taking advantage of the first blan 


hummed with pleasure 
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night of that belated spring. But here, 
now that the taxi had wheeled away, there 
was never a car in sight or even a strolling 
brace of sidewalk lovers. 

The door opened, revealing the 
footman. 

“‘Colonel Stanistreet? I will see, sir. 

Lanyard entered and the footman closed 
the door. “If you will be kind enough to 
be seated,” he suggested, indicating a 
small waiting room. “And what 
shall I say?” 

It had been Lanyard’s intention to have 
himself announced simply asthe author of 
the telegram from Edgartown. Obscure 
impulse made him change his mind, 
premonition so tenuous as to defy analysis 

“Mr. Anthony Ember.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

After a little the footman returned. 

“Tf you will come this way, sir.” 

He led toward the back of the house, 
opened a door, introduced Lanyard to a 
spacious apartment, a library uncommonly 
well furnished, rather more than comfort- 
ably yet without a trace of ostentation in 
its complete luxury—a warm room, a room 
intimately lived in, a room, in short, char- 
acteristically British in atmosphere. 

Waist-high bookcases lined the walls, 
broken on the right by a cheerful fireplace 
with a grate of glowing cannel coals, in 
front of it a great club lounge, upholstered, 


same 


” 


name 


some 


like all the chairs, in well-used leather. 
Opposite the chimney piece, a handsome 
thing in carved oak, a door was draped 


with a curtain that swung with it. In the 
back of the room two long and wide French 
windows stood open to the night, beyond 
them that garden whose wall had attracted 
Lanyard’s attention. There were a number 
of paintings, portraits for the most part, 
heavily framed, with overhead picture 
lights. In the middle of the room was a 
table desk, broad and long, supporting a 
shaded reading lamp. On the far side of 
the table a young man sat writing, with 
several dockets of papers arranged before 
him. 

As Lanyard entered, this one put down 
his pen, pushed back his chair, and came 
round the table—a tallish, well-made you ig 
man, dressed a shade too foppishly in spite 
of an unceremonious dinner coat, his mar 
ner assured, amiable, unconstrained, per- 
haps a little overtolerant. 





*“*Mr. Ember, I believe?” he said in a 
voice studiously musical. 

“Yes,” Lanyard replied, vagu an- 
noyed with himself because of an unreason- 


able resentment of this musical 
“Mr. Blensop?” 

“‘I am Mr. Blensop,” that one admit 
gracefully. “And how may I 
pleasure of being of service?” 

He waved a hand toward an easy-chair 
beside the table, and resumed 
But Lanyard hesitated. 

‘I wished to see Colonel Stanistreet.”’ 

Mr. Blensop looked up with an indulgent 
smile. His face was round and smooth but 
for a perfectly docile little mustache, his 
lips full and red, his nose delicately chi 
but his eyes, though large and eloquent, were 
cannily close together. 

“Colonel Stanistreet is unfortunately 
not at home. But I am his sex 

‘Yes,” said Lanyard, still standing. “In 
that case I'd be glad if you would be good 
enough to make an appointment for me 
with Colonel Stanistreet.” 

“T am afraid he will 
late to-night. But 

‘Then to-morrow 

Mr. Blensop smiled patiently. ‘‘ Colonel 
Stanistreet is a very busy man,” he uttered 
melodiously. “If you could let me know 
something about the nature of your busi- 
ness “ 

“It is the King’s,” said Lanyard bluntly. 

The secretary went so far as to’ betray 
well-bred surprise. ‘You are an English- 
man, Mr. Ember?” 


quality. 
have 


his 


seled; 


retary. 


not be home till very 


Yes 

And for all he 
Lanyard was. 

‘I am Colonel Stanistreet’s secretary,” 
the young man again suggested hopefully 

‘That is precisely why I ask you to 
make an appointment for me with your 
employer,” Lanyard retorted politely. 

“You won't say what you wish to see 
him about?” 

A trace of asperity marred the music of 
those tones; Mr. Ble nsOp further indicated 
distaste of the innuendo inhere nt in Lan- 
yard’s use of the word employer by deli- 
eately wrinkling his nose. 

“I am sorry,” Lanyard replied suf- 
ficiently. 


knew to the contrary, 


so 
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The door behind him and the 
footman intruded. 


“Beg pardon, Mr. Blensop ——” 


opened 


“Yes, Walker 
The servant advanced to the table and 
proffered a visiting card on a tray. Mr. 
Blensop took it, arched penciled brows 
over it 
“To see me, Walker 
‘The ge ntle »man asked for Colonel Stan- 
istreet, sir. 
‘Hm. You may show him in when I 
ring 


The footman retired. 
brightly, 
lingers 

“You were saying your business was 

“I was not,”” Lanyard replied with dis- 
arming good humor. “I’m afraid that it is 
something much too important and con- 
fidential to reveal even to Colonel Stan- 
istreet’s secretary—if you don’t mind my 
saying so 

Mr. Blensop did mind, 
vexation with an impatient 
that caused the card to fly out from his 
fingers and fall face uppermost on the 
table. Almost instantly he recovered it, 
but not before Lanyard had read the name 
it bore. 

**Of course not,” 


Mr. Blensop looked 
bending the card between his 


up 


and betrayed 


little gesture 


said the secret: iry p leas- 


antly, rising. ‘“‘But you understand my 
instructions are rigid. I’m sorry.” 
‘You refuse me the appointment?” 
“Unless you can give me an inkling of 


t 
your business letter of 
introduction. 

“IT can do neither. Mr. Blensop,” said 
Lanyard earnestly, “I have information of 


the gravest moment to communicate to the 


or perhaps bring a 


” 


head of the British secret service in this 
cour try.” 

The secretary looked startled. ‘What 
makes you think Colonel Stanistreet is 


connected with the British secret service? 
“I don’t think so; I know it.” 
After a moment of hesitation Mr. Blen- 
sop yielded graciously. “If you can come 


back at nine to-morrow morning, Mr. Em- 
ber, I'll do my best to persuade ( olonel 
stanistreet 7 

‘I repeat, my business is of the gravest 
importance. Can’t you arrange for me to 


your employer to-night?” 
‘It is utterly impossible.” 
Lanyard accepted defeat with a bow. 


see 


‘To-morrow at nine, then,” he said, 
turning toward the door by which he had 
entered, , 

‘At nine,” said Mr. Blenson, generous 
in triumph. “But do you mind going o 


this way? 
He moved toward the curtained door 
opp the chimney piece, Lanyard 
paused, shrugged and f Mr 
sop opened the door, disc! losing a vista 
Ni inety-fi fth Street. 
‘Thank you, Mr. Ember. 
intoned. 
“Good night, I’m sure,” said Lanyard. 
The door closed with the cli a spring 


latch. 


osite 





Good night 


he 





‘*K ol 


He stood alone in the street, looking 
swiftly this way and that, his hand closing 
upon that little bunch of keys in his pocket, 
his humor lawless. 

For the name inscribed on that card 
which Mr. Blensop had so carelessly dropped 
was one to fill Lanyard with consuming 
anxiety for better acquaintance with 
present wearer 

Written in pencil, with all the individual 


angularity of French chirography, the nam« 
was André Duchemin. 
x11 
T TOOK a little time and 


on his third essay Lan) 


but 


ard found a key 


patience, 











that agreed with the lock. He permitted 
himself a sigh of relief; Ninety-fifth Street 
was bare; the door, set flush with the 
outside of the wall, afforded no conceal- 
ment to the trespasser, while the t 
light of a street lamp at the corner made 
his lonely figure uncomfortably conspicu- 
ous. Apparently, however, he had n« 





been observed. 

Ge ntly pushit g the door open hes lippe d 
in, as gently en od it, then fora fu 
stood stirless, spying out the lay 
land. 

Fitting precisely his anticipations, the 
garden discovered a fine English flavor; it 
was well kempt, modest, fragrant and, best 
of all, quite dark, especially in 
shadow of the street wall. Only a glirame r 
of starlight enabled him to pick out the 
course of a pebbled footpath. A border of 
deep turf between this and the wall muffled 

Continued on Page 93) 





so the 
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HAVING THE STAMINA FOR WAR 








— ZAMIERICAN machinery, American investment. The essential thing is performance —doing 









railroads, American trucks will be the work—-handling the volume—at low cost. 










if put to as drastic a test as the man 


< 


Every experienced truck user knows what a mechan- 


Oo 


power of the nation. Their ability 





ical strain truck service imposes under ordinary condi 





§ to accomplish and to endure will 





ses 


tions. Rough going, heavy loading, overspeeding, 





be a factor in winning the war. 





x 





Production will rise to unheard-of careless driving—all have their effect. Only the best 


levels—and men will be scarce. The war will absorb mechanism survives. 


them. If more work is to be done, with fewer hands, Under war conditions high pressure work will 
machinery will have to do it. intensify the strain. Only the highest grade trucks 
In transportation, motor trucks will displace horse will be able to work uninterruptedly. ; 


‘ >« > ; re ; > > » »g¢< ‘ Se o 
draft, to save drivers. For the same reason, larger, Never before have the manufacturing standards 


better, more efficient trucks will take the place of rns ;, , , _a0 
always so rigidly maintained in building White Trucks 


lighter and cheaper ones. Heavier loads, faster time, : aS ; 
appeared so vital. In normal service it takes time to 


uninterrupted service will demand it. — : 
demonstrate the low operating cost and high perform- 

Every operation must be adjusted to save men. ance of a White Truck. Under the stress of wartime 
They will be scarce and expensive. The truck which can traffic they show up quickly. It takes White stamina 


do the most work and keep at it the longest is the best to perform and endure. 





THE WHITE COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 
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What Care Do You Take 
of Your Battery? 


Are you one of the great and rapidly 
increasing number of car owners who 
F personally see to it that their batteries 

are given proper care? 
































Or are you one of the other kind of 
66 re, 
owners—those who say,°*"I guess it’s all 
right; it’s never given me any trouble’’r 
Some day your battery will wear out—but wher 
it wears out depends to a very large extent on how 
you have treated it. 


It doesn’t take much time, or trouble, to assure 
your battery of long life. It just means being sur 
of a few things, such as: 

—That it is egu/ar/y filled with pure water. 

—That it is egu/ar/y tested with a hydrometer. 

—That you aren’t taking out of it more energy 

- - bb Pe 
than you are putting back. 


Let Me Make it Easy for You 


It’s my business—to help you. 

Stop at the Willard Service Station a few min- 
utes twice a month and I'll give your battery the 
once-over, and make sure everything’s O. K. 


It costs you nothing, and means months more 


b&b 


of life to your battery. 


Besides, winter is coming nearer, and you want 
a pointer or two on how to keep the battery right 
up to te yp-notch efhiciency for cold weather starti ng. 


And, by the way, when you drop in, ask about 
the “*Still Better Willard, with Threaded Rubber 
Insulation.’ It’s the highest-quality battery 
Willard has ever built. It costs a little more, but 
it’s worth it, in increased dependability. 


The Willard Service Station Man 


STORAGE 
BATTERY 


readed Rubber Insulation 
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for all cantonments of : 
the slack mid-evening (fy the New Army. | 
“pee yo ng “if K Extra Blades 6 for 30F | | HI 


AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CO_/ne Brooklyn.NY 
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Will Work for You a Week Free 


This little inexpensive home labor saving motor 
will run your sewing mac hine without foot pumping, 
slow or fast, just as you please 


Then 


electric 


you can instantly change to a handsome 
fan that will keep your home cool and 
pleasant in the hot, sultry days 
Then, you attach a polishing wheel, and you can 
if g 
keep the silverware always bright and shining 
Then, 


your carving knives sharp. 


you attach a grinding wheel, that keeps 

Then, you use it for an electric cream whipper, 
ezyg beater, and rt ake dough mixer. In fact SI W I P Z 
performs many household duties. 

I'ry this wonderful little motor free 

Simply telephone any electrical or hardware dealer 
to send you a SI 
your own 
write us and we will arrange for the free trial 


or machine office 


for 


sewing 


one week 8 free service in home, or 


\fter a full week's trial, if you are not perfec tly 
satisfied, return it and the week's service will not 


cost you a@ penny 


HAMIL 
1522 Mate 


CoO 


Rac ine, 


TON-BEACH MFG 


Street Wis 


es , Si 


wus 


just an even 7 = 
handful 


1s Then l use it to 





n sharpen all my cu 













rob PATENT ***: IDEAS WANTED. \ 
se ’ r 4 treet k } nsw 
Ric HARD B “OWEN, 33 Owen | Bldg Washington, D. t 
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, j 
A Few Seconds ® 

7 MousFairyCapTeactConce, CeaaRw 
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And It’s Ready 
FAIRY CUP 
INSTANT TEA&COFFEE 












St. Louis Soluble Tea 
& Coffee Co., St. 1 
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Wanted Old False Teeth. {2° matte 
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RALSTON HEALTH SHOEMAKERS 
BROCKTON (Campello), MASS 
Sold in 3000 good stores 


Six to ten dollars 
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both possible and prob- 
st of the 


elevators and 


It was, of course, 
able that Karl, himself a gue 
had crossed directly to the 


hote l, 


been whisked aloft to his room. With this 
in mind, Lanyard paused at the desk, 
asked permission to examine the register 


and being accommodated, was somewhat 
if his chase had failed of its im- 
mediate objective it now proved not alto- 
gether fruitless. Am ty of the Assyrian 
irvivors seemed to have elected to stop at 


console d; 


ajori 





this hotel. One after another Lanyard, 
scanning the entries, found these names: 
Edmund O’Reilly— Detroit 
Arturo Velas »— Buenos Aires 
fartlett Put Philadelphia 


Cecelia Brooke -London 


Emil Dressler 


Half inclined to commit t} 
of sen to Mis me Ne any 
name but André Michael “pod 
yard or Anthony Ember—together with a 
message worded to fix her interest 
" 
vs 





ling a name up 





enemir 





artf 
without giving comfort to the enemy shou 
it che go 


hesitated the desk; and 


adventure 
of a sudden 
nove would be 
ste of time; for, 


of it, he sur 


ince to 














sr e. 
nat il than that she 
occa yn to consult 
cret service in An 
had not waited there in the 


had, no doubt the 





n 1; he 
would have le: paper 
cylinder, as w 1 had 
der oa intrigue for its n, and 
so be the better advised as to his own future 
conduct. But in his insensate passion for 
revenge upon one wi pp it murdered 
him he had forgotten all » but the mo- 
ment’s speci ortur 





Lar y ard 


ame fac e 


impatience 

nd ¢ 
The secret-service man 
e direction of the bar 
», O'Reilly and Dress- 


With a 
turned aw 
to face wit! 
was coml 








gfromt 
company with vel as 


ler. 





’ 








Of the three last named but one looked 
Lanyard’s way, O'Reilly, and his gaze, rest- 
ing trans iently or the countenance of André 


rd, 
glimmer of 


Duchemin minus the Duchemin bea 
passed on without perceptible 


recognition, 


Why not? Why should it enter his head 
that one lived and t ed his own 









arrival in New Yor 
he believed to | 
deep off Nantuc 

As for 
eyes, half hooded 


favored Lanyard 


1ours whom 


fathoms 


rane 





never a trem¢ intere 
as he passed, the last ar 
yard, his right eye closed ly 
with a significance not to be ignored. 

To this Lanyard responded only with a 
look of blankest ama 


Chatting with an air of subdued con- 





gratulation pardona 1 
come safe to lar I many dange 
the deep, the quartet ed round the 
desk and | ir one ol e¢ tors 

Not till its gate I 
stir. Then he went 
all haste and cunr 


route throug! 





offered the speediest 

of exits Fr tne 

he plunged direct] 

subway | na 

managed to purcnha 

a south-bour d 1 an instant its 
Believing rane ould take the next 





ele 


vator down, o1 e he had seen the others 














safely i in their roor Lanyard was content 
to let him find the! bby ae titute of ghosts, 
to let him fume and wonder and think | 
self perhaps mistaker 

The last thir g he desired was entar 
ment with the Amer can secret service 
Crane he entertau t 
temperate liking } Y 
an amusing creature, pr« fession ally ade 
peril to one who had a feud to pursue 

Leaving the train at Grand Central the 
adventurer passed through the back ways 
of the Terminu into the Biltmore, up- 
tairs to its lobby, thence out by another 
entrance, walking through to Fifth Avenue, 
where he chartered a taxicab, gave the ad- 
dress of his lodgings, and lay back in the 
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corner of its seat satisfied he had success- 
fu iy eluded pursuit, and very, very grate- 
ful to the Subway system for the facilities 
it afforded fugitives like himself through 
its warren of underground passages. 


One thing troubled him, however, with- 
The Brooke girl was on his 
To her he owed an accounting 
of his stewardship of that trust which 
had reposed him. It was intolerable in 
his understanding that she should be per- 
mitted to go one unnecessary ener in 
ignorance of the truth about that busi 

I is, as far as he himself 


out respite 
conscience 


she 


ness tne 
Knew it. 

If through Crane orin some un fore »seeable 
fashion were to learn that + dré Duche- 
min lived, she would think him faithless. 
he knew that Duchemin had been one 
1 Michael Lanyard, the Lone Ay bon, she 
woul ild not be surprised. But that, too, was 
intolerabl even the Lone Woll had his 
code of on By 

Again, if she remained in ignorance of the 
fact that Lanyard had escaped drowning, 
she would continue to believe her secret at 
the bottom of the sea with him; whereas 
in the hands of the enemy, in the 


of Karl and his « 


she 


possession 





, it was poten- 





tially heaven only knew how dangerous a 
weapon 
it oecurred to least 
been eli y that 
hotel. It was bare ly pos- 
id gone to the bar on er 
ded hims elf to Crane's party, 
! credible in Lanyard’ 
cor lera I f was convinced that, 





whether or not Vel and Dress- 


y, none 


isco, O’ Reilly 


to the Hun conspirac 


r were partie 


, 





provided one were 
yne private stat 
might be traced bax 


stopped and dis- 
issed his eventh Street 
and Sixth Avenue and availed himself of a 


coin-box telephone booth in the e 


ywwed was noth 


connected 








ing out grt pore Lanyard, 
with tl ptly, with the custom- 
i expend! ire of patience labor 
spelled out the nar B-r 
a i was told to } the wire, 
Several minutes later he be gan to agi 
hook, and was eventuall) 


that the hot 


the advice 





g informed his party was ir 


s having her paged 


the central operator t id | m 
nutes was up and consente ito 
» connection only on deposit of 


more abt 


response 





1 min'te, 
eagerness 
‘ e that 
} } r 
‘ eal. 
ig t ea 








¢ 
» of the next half - 

1 f quietly out of e 

ome, Sees round the block « | 


bus 


Ninety-third Street, he 
r 


Drive 
at 


blocks north or 


a Rivers 
Aligh ing 
walked two 
turned east, and without misa 
mitted him 


istreet garde 


1 the 
iventt 
to the Star 
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THIS SEDAN IS THOROUGHLY PRACTICAL 


HE Sedan idea, as expressed in thisnew __ built, and easily convertible for summer or 
Oakland Sensible Six, is far more than winter driving. 
simply a body design for a year ‘round use. The high-speed overhead-valve motor 
around which the car is built easily cancels 
the slightly additional weight, retaining that 
economy of fuel for which it is everywhere 
noted. 


It is a distinct type of motor car more 
comfortable for general touring than any 
other, made thoroughly practical by the 
character of the chassis beneath it. 

This motor delivers at 2600 r. p. m. 44 full 
Che body of the Oakland Sen It affords the user the advantages both horsepower, and preserves in the Sedan th 
of the open and of the closed car, without snap and spirit of an open car, with a tout 
sacrifice of the desirable qualities of either. ing range fully as great. 


sible Six Sedan is unusually 


It combines in exceedingly effective pro [he convenience of 
; 


portion high power and perfect shelter, great and the comfort of its a 
range and usefulness with strict economy. to be equalled in another type of | 


The body of the new Oakland Sensiblk OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Six Sedan is unusually roomy, very stoutly PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


OAKLAND SENSIBLE SIX 
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ORDINARY 
SHADE CLOTH 





e of cracks and pi holes in Now note the other shade in the cir 
, 7” roniin ow Shad 
hades is a hidden weakness above—a Brenlin Window Shade 
in basic fault in construc Note that its basic cloth is finer, stro1 
cannot see when you buy. more closely-woven—and that tt cont 
nota particle of chalk rany¢ , 
, } > ° 
and how Bre Hitt) elimi : 
' — In Brenlin, as a result, has been perfe 
clearly pictured LDOVE : ' int} er " 
a lade cloth of remarkable qualitse 
ot N ™ Lacie material that really resists the consta 
-e “1 , 
mu Will strains of daily usage—a material that 
et ery fortified to withstand those sudden att: 
} ] ‘ . ° 
) ‘ of sucking, snapping wind—a material tha 
the hottest sun cannot fade, nor the inbeat 
{ 


I 
; ol water spot a material that ts 
ie material 


: : not stiff, yet cannot sag, bag, nor wrinkl 
ro I base oO 
ed. is apphed a \ material, to sum up, that gives tw 
‘ Th ’ 1 cla winted out three limes average wear because f1 
he tafe abunen has been eliminated that filling which 
, — the greatest weakness of the ordinary 
( »stral Phe {,0 to the Brenlin dealer in your town 
leaving day, ask for this UNFILLED grad 
Brenlin Shades—and get it. It is perforat 


renlin 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 








3 Cracks and 


in window shades 


and how Bren/in eliminates if 


Window Shades 
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pinholes 


with this mark— BRENUN — along the 
: Look closel ( 


( lee r eve il cl ely tor it 
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hung \lade in many rich lustreless tones 

and in Brenlin DUPLEX— one color on on ‘ 
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For windows of little importance Brenlin 
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point, intimates that » time t 

waste, and asks for an the t 

They distrust him for inctua 

which appears to them pr that he 

too littie occupied to be prosperou I 

portant. They despise him for | I 

good manners, which, according to their . 2 ; “— e—r __ 
way of think demand that the object of 

a business visit should be concealed as long 

is possible. They dislike him for } at 

tempt to hustle them, to make them d -  ceerryor F . . 
Dusiness in his way Instead of theirs : 7 ere . ~ : 


The ir 
} 


ubjec 


Way Is to talk a great deal on a 


Ss ts; to lunch ordineexpensively at the 


She Put a Hole in the — 


Broom-handle! 


cost of the man who wants their custom; t 
meet several times before they make the 


ds up; to establish a friendly 











mir a ithe ily ela 
before they do business Here, as in every 
other province Russian existence, the 
human element is the element that chi 


u have 





counts. Once yo made fri ‘ 

est Is eas r 

r easy ; Mr Punch 
I asked an old Jew at Berdi ‘ nh 


most Jewish town in Price $1.80 


whether the 


wal A 


Russians hated 





Said “No, barin, they dor thateu Phe i . ——E 

j _ } iy 7 |- j ly } ’ shot " j 
a ate anybody Then he added } } She kK \ i mM 

floctivel Tr r t : e | | Partial List | . 

lectively They don't always eu i } | | ‘ 1 but | t 

That’s true enough.” | of Tools 


I said: ““Why don’t they 
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nerable face Sut, Da ’ Punches Drill , ’ 
ik to be robbed. They lik a isk) * 
good deal of truth in that j Vices Saw Sete \1 "unct i ‘ \ 
Russians do not mind what they pay for i | Riciicaies | } 
anything to which the) la! i i } } 
During the war a colonel of Cossacks sent { | ‘ , 
in order to the Englis! Magazi 1@, a las! } i adi . : H 
mable store *etrograd, for a lad HI ager ! b ' ‘ 
knitted silk sports coat. He wanted j | vays at | H | . 
expensive coat it was to be sent to { } " 
in the Caucasus, a thirty-six-hour ne : , ; 
b pecial messenger He paid the 
en and gave the messenge i twe 
| ip. So a womar whim : 
! 1 ind ill st i Rus ! VOU ‘ 
nei did rignt to grat it she i 
t! at he wanted her favor What i 
a thing else matter 
Given a people t I 
st t, and given as t t 
utterly alien to the ‘ ! 
character which for the 
for two hundred year » ine t ‘ 
that system is thro off there 
be some throwing of caps er 
But the tumult in the of R i 
now is not solely effervescence f fee 
ng off, more | ‘ 
the system of governme 
t had not tl ig 
to destroy. The f 
tered into Russia 
make ist number of he 
ystems. 
Distrust of Government 
What is the difference, they ask, betwee 
be v exploited Dy bureaucrats and be Zz 
exploited by bourgeois? Under the 
régime, they say, we were dragooned 
Von tot 


Plehve, and Shteglovitoff, and St 
pin, and the Grand Duke 
new régime Kerenski threater is with 
blood and iron. All governments are alike 
We want none of them 
It is not only the 
thus. Many educated and cultiv 
sians, many holding 


high positions, hold 
Tolstoyan opinions. One of these put t 
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case to me in these terms. 

“The Germans,” he said, “are an ob« 
dient, decile race ’ cannot be 
unless they are under trict discipline. The 
like to be told what to do. They have 
conhdence in themse € as ind 
That is why they | e erected an a 
tion called the state rh tale n tne 
eyes, above all morality Its value 


finitely higher than that of the ind 
ompose it It i 


worship and sacrifice 





Of course in practice, as we see in Ger 
many, and as we saw here in Russia, the 
state means a few individuals who pre 
upon the rest. These few indivi 
the mass of people as pawns are used on a 
as food for cannor 
of wood and drawers of water 
make themselves important by exer: ng 
authority The extension of the boundari« 
of the state means that they shall | 
more power. Increasing the infh 
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the state means increasing their influence. 
Nowhere does the mass of the people gain 
anything by a state’s advance in power. 


The gain is reserved for the few who wield 
that power, who important, 
and are enabled thereby to fasten their yoke 
upon the peo} 


“The 


become more 


neck, 


ian nature is the opposite of 


? 
rhe 


tus 








the German. We value individuality. We 
resent authority, even when we submit to 
it. We have no use for the state. We do 
not want to see a powe government in 
Russia, for we know would mean 
neavy taxation toes vere military service, 
and the mass of the pe op le in subjection to 
a host of officials af a nation we have no 
ambition. We are canemetale lands 





not co 


Wi ir rule 


of others. 





upon anyone r each 
individual to rule to see 
all the world at peace quietly 
minding his owr e our- 
selves to the the dual 
must be subordi: to the 
state.”’ 

“But,” I said, in that case you have a 
lirect interest seeing the Prussiar power 





nei to overturn It. 





is your chief enemy 











Ye a il vered, not with any en 
thusiasm; “‘yes, what you sa true 
but ss 

It is that ‘‘ but,”’ that doubt as to whether 
it can be worth while to fight for anything, 
which is paralyzing Russia’s arm to-day. 

Russian National Ideals 

What this educated, cultivated Russian 
said is what an enormous number of Ru 
sians are thinking, without being asked to 
put their thoughts into words. One of the 


ties of Russia is the community 
that exists between the 
perceptions i 
and women 
au rule, the 


peculiari 
sentiment 
people whose 
and the men 
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mas 
are instinctive 
of developed 


class known as 





intelligence, ass 

the intelligentsia is out of touch with the 
peasant mind. Jntelligentsia is often used in 
a contemptuous vein by those who pride 
themselves on being the truest Rus 3, 
though by others it isa title proudly cla ed. 
One trequer sees In the newspapers ad 
vertisements such as these: “‘Room to be 
let with an ntel family _ ‘Young | ly 
niell. and educated desires situation i in 
office.” 

It is impossible to discuss public affair 
with Progressives in Petrograd and not find 
the term intelligentsia continually cropping 
up 

On the whole, the influence of the el 
ligentsi ipports the view taken by ( t 
Mouravieff that Russia has a civilizing 
mission and that she must make herself 
trong as a state in order to fulfill the ta 


They would most 


laid upon her. 





agree, | think, with the German historia 
Treitschke, whose teacl ng helped to ft 

the German head with the idea of \ l 
power, oO helped to cause the Nar 
Treitschke said in one of set ol 


a famous Oo 
“All great 








lectures at Berlin University 
nations have felt the craving to impress the 
eal of their nature upon barbaric lands.” 
The I out le of the intellige 
and the bureaucrats, do not fee 
craving long ago, during the war, a 
writer of popularity and influence, 
iv. V Ro inoff, attacked in tl N oe 
| Vren 1 hewspaper that everybod 
reads a bo that preached R is 
world m ? ind the eed f ea est 
national endeavor in the direc ) ae 
torical greatne the Treitschke 1 ! 
exacti 
Rozanoff declared that sucl prea hing 
turns heads, gives birth to sorceri ind 
forces which become uncontrollable, create 
positive ini Mer d nations ought 
to be modest, he urged It was safe not to 
be too active hose who “sat at window 
and drank tea would sleep soundly, wi 
|} easy and sink dreams.” Inactivity he 
called the metaphysical principle of Ru 
sia. “It just this inactivity which pre 
erves us from the most noxious ” Those 
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who climbed to higt 


places migt 
be smashed to piece he who cept his 
on the ground Was in nm 


We cannot hoy 


to forecast h 











take into ac © le at are current 
in the cou vas not discoursing 
from ar ri when he decried what 
is usually meant by patriotism. The Ru 

sian socialist Bakunin hit upon no new 
idea when he said that “the social question 


wits ~~ 
toriy soived 


satisfac \ 
of frontiers.” Bx 
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as Rozanoff did in the Novoe 
Vremya, the vague, unspoken sentiment of 
the peasant mass. It not remain a 
pious opinion. They act upon it. I know no 
people international as the 
Russians; free from prejudices against 
race or color; so ready to make friends and 
mix with all their fellow men. 

In the trenches at the Bzura Riv 
first war winter when Warsaw arly 
fell and the fighting was hard and continu 


into words, 
does 
SO 


whno are 





so 





ous, I asked a Russian soldier whether he 
had seen any Germans and what they were 
like. “They are like us, barin,’ he sald, 
“only they wear gray overcoats and ws 

ear brown. They are made to fight, just 
as we are.”” He was a simple fellow. He 


what he He 
of anything but most 
simple statement. That was how the Rus- 
sian soldiers thought of the enemy. If you 
bear that in mind and think of it as a feel 


meant exactly said. was in- 


capable of irony, 


the t 





ing shared by millions of men, you w 
better understand what lies behind the 
behavior of the Russian Army. 

The wide and willing acceptance of the 
brotherhood of man as a fact, not as a 
theory, is part of the Russian character, 


and marks off the Russians from the other 
pe oples of the West Sr obbery IS UNKI 
in Russia. No respect paid to 


18 





Princes a! “7 pri ncesses are aaueeae there 
that a title confers no dignity. Nor 

there a money standard to exalt the rich, 
to make them envied and admired. A 
cabman will ask a general to give him 
a light for his ci and the general 
gives it with a friendly word. Servants 
address their employers by their Christiar 


names, 

The peasant mind sees no 
garding those who are above him in statior 
with humility. All men are alike to him. 


reason ior ! 














Of some he is afraid—officials, policems n, 
Jews. But this does not cause him to re- 
vere; it causes him to abuse and make 
mock of them. He has not been br it up 
ro ar and grovel before the squ the 
English peasantry have | He is never 
entirely dependent elih ipo! 
any es good ( back 
to his village an} | piece 
of land on tle tenet r 
Russian village life has sha rply} influenced 
the national character. It helps to account 
for the dislike and distrust of centralized 
government. It provides the most inter 
esting example of decentralized gove 
ment on democratic lines that the mode 
has known. Yes, it does this st 
the in many districts the commur 


life of Russian vil 
abandoned and a 


prietorship set 


lagers has been par 
ystem of 


instead 


peasant pro 


uD 
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The Village Council 





As far back as we meet him in hist \ 

e find the Slav addicted to communisn 
rhroughout the es the Russiar 

is remained a self-governing unit, the 





gers owning land not individually but 
in common; being subject to the decisions 


of a village council; being bound together 
by the tie of common interest. Ofte: 

Russia a servant will give notice, and ir 
reply to the employer's queries ‘‘Why are 


you going ) 


you lea 
do?’ 
V illage 


All 


ving?”’ and “‘ What are 


answer: ‘“‘] 





going to e 





Russians areé 















a st e in the 
a and 
them in the « 
village, to t nly nh m 
may not be glad to see them and to their 
share of the communal glebe. 
mach village is ruled by an Elder 
osta ind a ( incil of Heads of Hou 
holds A woman can be a member of this 


her husband is dead and if she 


council ul 





has no son old enough to be the head of a 
household. The council is called the mir, a 
word that also means the world. Toa pea 

ant the village is, as a rule, even yet the 


only world he knows. 


much longer! The 


not be 


This may so 
war has enlarged the horizon of the peasant 
soldiery. They have been taught much 


The basis of 
has been broken 
trusted failed 


that new to their 
their attitude toward life 


is minds 


up. The Czar in whom they 

them. They must find some fresh founda- 
tion of faith and loyalty, for without thes« 
men cannot live. it is hard to guess at this 


moment what that foundation will be 

The Village powers. It 
could even, until lately, send unruly vil- 
lagers to Siberia. It can recall inhabitants 
who have gone to the city and fine them if 
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Comptometer. says limken 


‘““We have purchased 11 Comptom- 
eters in the last 18 months—in fact, 
we have standardized on the Comp- 
tometer.” 


That is the statement of Mr. J. F. 
Strough, Chief Clerk for The Timken 
Roller Bearing Co., Canton, Ohio. 


The Comptometer speeds up results 
in the offices of ‘this busy plant on a 
wide range of figure work—‘‘work,”’ 
says Mr. Strough, ‘‘on which the 
Comptometer ts vitally necessary.” 
(See list in panel to right.) 


‘**Moreover,”” he continues, ‘‘ we are 
using the Comptometer for many other 
classes of work too numerous to men- 
tion, as, for example: We have a 


special Comptometer wit! 


keys for adding clock 


Time Office, saving one-half « 


pay 


**One of the deciding fact 


of the Comptometer « 


the splendid local service 


We do not recall requiring t 


repairing of any machine 
representative is most 


showing us short- 
furnishing us train 
giving instructions t 
Invite a Comptometer 1 
onstrate the effe 
fire machine 
No cost—no oblig 
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Reflections After the Shidiies Accident 


Reflections that show Tire Chains as the 
only real dependable device for the pre- 
vention of skidding, do not come to some 
motorists until their bare rubber tires skid 
and carry them upon the rocks of disaster. 


Llow is that some men are 
never guided by the experience of others. 
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strange tt 
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They read the newspaper accounts of dis- 
astrous skidding accidents caused by lack 
of Tire Chains, but they do not heed the 
warning. They wait until the skidding of 
their own bare rubber tires results in death, 
injury or car-damage before they realize 
that tires are safe on wet-slippery-skiddy 
roads only when encased in Tire Chains. 
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Nor, as things stand now, is there any- 
thing so very unsound in the German war 
credit banks themselves, which have been 
so roundly denounced by enemy critics. 
They have added enormously to the supply 
of paper money and to the condition of i in- 
flation. But much of this new money is 
necessary, because of the occupation of im- 
mense areas of conquered territory. Be- 
sides, it is very difficult to say exactly how 
much inflation there is in any European 
country. Money has everywhere depreci- 
ated and statistics are most unreliable. 
Anyway, it will be impossible to tell what 
Germany’s degree of inflation is until she 
resumes international relations. 

The essential, vital weakness of German 
finance is the failure to provide for defeat. 
Practically every measure has been based 
on the assumption of victory. An enlarged 
paper currency might not do great harm if 
all the occupied territories could be re- 
tained; but if they have to be given up 
there will be the deuce to pay in deflating it. 


Is Germany Bankrupt? 


German finance has been systematically 
based on confidence in being able to get 
away with the spoils. The numerous and 
heavy fines imposed on Belgian municipali- 
ties; the loans forced upon Belgian banks; 
the sure and prearranged seizure of the rich 
coal and iron deposits of Belgium and 
France and the food and oil producing 
regions of Rumania and Russia; the forced 
labor of prisoners and Belgians; the pillag- 
ing of private industrial resources; the re- 
moval of tools and machinery from France 
and Belgium to Germany; the substitu- 
tion of depreciated German currency for 
other and sounder forms of money in occu- 
pied territories—all these measures show 
how extensively German finance and in- 
dustry are bolstered up by the spoils of 
war. 

That Germany has made a gigantic finan- 
cial gamble finds its crowning proof in the 
defense she gives of trying to pay for the 
war almost exclusively by means of bond 
issues rather than taxes. As the whole 
world knows, Germany deliberately planned 
to finance her war by means of bond issues 
rather than taxes, because she expected to 
win in a short war and pay off the bonds 
from an indemnity. Early in the war the 
highest government officials openly and 
formally admitted the expectation of an 
indemnity, and people were urged to buy 
war bonds because they would be paid off 
in English gold. And even in late Sep- 
tember of the present year leading news- 
papers and political leaders declared that a 
peace without indemnity would mean de- 
feat and ruin for the Fatherland. 

Of course there were other more theoret- 
ical and sophistically meaningless reasons 
why Germany chose the bond method. 
Professor Bonn, who seldom slipped, ut- 
tered this fallacy: 

‘During this a war the generation 
that has to bear the brunt of the fighting 
ought not to be sadk lled with any burdens 
it can be saved from ; 

‘Since Bismarck’s time,” 
mn. 4 defense of Count von 


was the recent 
Rédern, 


‘the principle followed by Germany has 
been that war should be covered first, not 
by taxes, but by loans.” 


But the main reason for this principle 
was the belief that the Allies were unpre- 
pared, and that Germany, with her well- 
equipped army and great stores of supplies 
already paid for, could win so quickly and 
cheaply that she would not need to resort 


to taxes. Subscribers to the sixth war loan 
were told it would be the last; and time 
and again German financiers have been 


war debt 
country could not go 


quoted as setting a limit to the 
beyond which the 








without collapsing. Perhaps they were 
misquoted; but a reliable newspaper corre- 
pondent interviewed President Haven- 


stein, of the Imperial Bank, early this year 
and elicited the opinion that a total debt 
of one hundred billion marks would bring 
Germany to the point of collapse. That 
amount will be reached by the time this 
article is published! 

“But,” the great financier was quoted as 
saying, “Germany will never reach that 
point. We shall win success long before our 
debt ee s to that figure.” 

Only a few of the defenders of Germany’s 
towering structure of debt really admire its 
menacing proportions. The defense that 
most of them fall back upon is to throw 
stones at other people’s glass houses. They 
try to show that the Allies are as badly or 
worse off than they are. Russia, they point 
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out, is in a deplorable financial condition, 
with a colossal debt and a far more depre- 
ciated currency than Germany. French 
finances are dependent upon those of Rus- 
sia; and as England is banker for all the 
Allies her own prosperity is heavily in- 
volved. 

“‘ After all, the Central Powers hold the 
real security on which England has lent the 
money”’ is the sinister and striking way in 
which one German professor of finance 
puts it—‘“*Courland, Poland, Livonia, Bel- 
gium, Serbia, Rumania, Albania and 
Northern France. England holds nothing 
but their unsecured promissory notes.” 

But even this cynical argument of super 
financial frightfulness is easily answe wed. 
Germany is in just as bad with Austria and 
Turkey, whose rotten finances she must 
bolster up. Austria alone, of the greater 
Powers, has not dared to publish a state- 
ment of her Imperial Bank since July, 
1914; and even the most plausible German 
professor has never attempted to answer 
the charge repeatedly made in Entente 
countries that all the gold in the Austrian 
Bank was turned over to the Imperial Ger- 
man Bank at the beginning of the war. 
Even Russia has regularly published her 
bank reports. 

Germans are proud of the regularity and 
uniformity of their finance; of the fact 
that only one class of loans, with a never- 
varying rate of interest, has been employed 
right through. The English, French and 
Americans have adopted various expedi- 
ents, different kinds of bonds, with differ- 
ent rates of interest, appealing to different 
classes of investors. German finance is de- 
scribed by its defenders as permanent, and 
British and French as of the stop-gap va- 
riety. Especially violent is the attack upon 
the French system, which provides for 
something like half of the revenue from 
bonds running only a few years—-mostly 
five years. ‘‘These merely hang over the 
market,”” say the Germans; “while ours 
are permanently placed.” 

“The economic and financial difficulties 
of France are fast increasing,” declared 
the German chancellor to the Reichstag 
late in September. 

Of course England and France have 
been unable to finance as permanently as 
Germany, because they had to employ far 
more of their liquid capital elsewhere. But 
they will have something to show besides 
government bonds when the war is over, 
and that is about all Germany will have. 
If the war ends within a year or two France 
will be fortunate in having so many short- 
dated bonds; and, at least, she can boast 
that no such extreme methods of hypothe- 
cation and rehypothecation have been r 
sorted to as in Germany. 


The Question of Taxes 


Frankly speaking, the increasing diffi- 
culty of all the countries is to make 
breeches meet their shirts; or, in more 
gaunt language, the Reichstag and other 
legislative bodies regularly vote credits to 
their respective governments far beyond 
the ability of those governments to trans- 
late immediately into either taxes or bond 
issues. The minister of finance goes to the 
legislative body and asks for a vote of 
credit for, say, five billion or ten billion 
dollars to get him over the next few 
months. Then he must actually raise the 
money; and, as it takes many months to 
do so, he is always behind the game and 
obliged to incur immense open floating 
debts. 

A year ago the Germans were pointing 


their 


ele- 


with scorn to the wide discrepancy be- 
tween the sums raised by loans and taxes 
and the votes of credit of France and Eng- 


floating 


shoe 1s 


land; in other words, to the huge 
debts of those countries. But the 
fast shifting to the other foot as the cost of 
war rises for Germany, now that she has 
used up all the supplies gathered before the 
war. Even if the seventh German loan 
yields the huge sum of three billion dollars, 
which was equaled by only one of the six 
preceding loans, there will still be a 
crepancy of perhaps five billions between 
her shirt of war credits and the breeches of 
revenue raised. 

Finally there is the all-important ques- 
tion of taxes. Everyone knows that, unless 
a nation at war raises a large part of its 
revenue from taxes, there will be the devil 
to pay after the war. The Germans try to 
prove that they are substantially no worse 
off than their enemies; that all are in the 
same doomed situation. Senator Smoot, of 
the Finance Committee of the United 


dis- 
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States Senate, says that this country will 
raise about one-third of its revenue this 
year from taxes; England, twenty-six per 
cent; Germany, fourteen and seven-eighths; 
and France, fourteen and a half. But these 
figures are misleading, because they in- 
clude revenues for peace purposes. If only 
war purposes are considered, we are raising 
somewhere round twenty per cent; Eng- 
land, seventeen; France, nine to ten; and 
Germany, seven to eight. 

“But what is the difference between 
seven per cent and seventeen per cent?” 
asked one of the leading admirers of —, 
man finance in this country. “If England 
were raising seventy per cent from taxes 
there would be something to shout about. 


No; we are all in the same boat.” 
He is fundamentally and hopelessly 
wrong. The difference is not so much math- 





ematically; but the two policies are worlds 
apart in that E ngland has made some pro- 
vision for things going wrong and German) 

has made none. England and this country 
have at least provided for the interest on 
the bonds, and a sinking fund with which 
to pay them off. Germany must either re- 
pudiate her debts to her own people, or soak 
them with enormous taxes at the very time 
when war has ended disastrously, when 
there is severe industrial reaction, poverty 
and te neral despondency. England, on the 
other hand, put on the relatively huge taxes 
when the people were in the midst of a war 
boom, highly prosperous, fighting to save 
their empire, and patriotically enthusiastic. 


The Dead Hand on the Living 


France has only begun to resort to an in- 
come tax, whereas citizens of Germany have 
had to submit in many cases to three differ- 
ent income taxes for years past. Germany 
had so nearly exhausted the possibilities of 
taxation, even before the war began, on 
account of her huge military preparations, 
that she finds it most difficult now to in- 
crease her taxes. 

A very significant and seldom-mentioned 
reason why the war has seemed so much 
more costly to the Allies than to Germany 
is that all manner of local e Xpe nditures for 
war relief, rent allowances, 
ances, and so on, are met by one 
national budget in England, 
Germany they are paid by the 
municipalities. 

These federated German states have, it 
is true, increased their taxes enormously 
since the war started; but almost solely for 
relief purposes. They jealously guard their 
privilege of income taxation, and none of 
their revenue goes to meet the ever-mount- 
ing bill for interest on war bonds of the 
empire itself. 

A Dutch banker and economist, 


allow- 
uniform 
whereas in 
states and 


widows’ 


whose 


admiration for German e fliciency cannot 
be concealed, told me that Germany could, 
in his opinion, adjust her finances after the 
war more easily than her enemies. He 
pointed to the German-owned securities 


and bills of exchange that were 
London at the outbreak of the war; to 
the dividends that had not been paid on 
German-owned securities in enemy lands 
during the war; to the concentrated gold 
—s gs in the Impe rial Bank; and to the 
fact that, as soon as her soldiers return to 
work, Germany can mine and export huge 
quantities of coal. 

There force in these arguments, 
except that Germany’s gold holdings are 
dangerously small, both in comparison with 
other countries’ and in relation to her own 
depreciated currency and the insistent de- 
mands for help from Turkey and Austria. 
England has less than half as much; but 
England gets several hundred million dol- 
lars a year from her mines in new gold, and 
Germany cannot get any more 
the war lasts. France has 
her bank than Germany. “Our national 
wealth,”’ said an enthusiastic Frenchman 
not long ago, “‘rests on our foundation of 
gold as on a solid rock.”” And as for the 
United States, we have six times as much 
gold as Germany. 

Germany will desperately need every re- 
source in the struggle to regain her lost 
foreign trade; for it will come at the ve ry 
time when practically all her wealth is rep- 
resented by almost valueless currency and 
huge masses of permanent bonds. The 
very marrow of her being will consist of 
these government loans when she most 
needs gold and liquid funds. 

Then she will realize what it means for 
the past to lay its dead hands on the living 
present—retribution enough for any na- 
tion! 


seized in 


is some 


so long as 
more gold in 
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Prince Albert certainly does wallop 
the wrinkles out of smoke worries! 


Puts your old pal, General Joy, in command 
of your personal-pet-private-smokesection, 
and, sets signals so you can blaze away 
like a good fellow, and, never shed a bristle! 


For, Prince Albert quality dashes new 
vim into smokeappetites and spreads such 
happiness through its flavor and fragrance 
and coolness, and, its freedom from bite and 
parch (cut out by our exclusive patented 
process) you'll be surprised that one tobacco 
could be so distinctive, so delightful! 


Enjoyment that’s yours out of every puff 
of P. A. is as novel and as refreshing as the 


I 

















antics of the newest babe-in-the-block! Gets 
you interested the instant you open the pack- 
age, and, holds your pretty close attention 
every-little-so-often, after that! 


For, P. A. is simply immense! Can’t stall 
your puff-motor on it, or overheat your 
tongue, or tire-your-taste on the national joy 
smoke any more than you can trip-a-goat- 
on-a-tin-can! Because, Prince Albert has 
the quality that puts smokesessions on high- 
flying-levels and keeps you concert-pitch- 
tuned through thick and thin! 


Your cue-to-quality is the night-and-day 
satisfaction P. A. passes out! J/t’s always 
all there! No sidestepping, no kidding, no 
excuses! Just on the job every time the 
clock clicks, ready to be jammed into that old 
or new jimmy pipe, or smoked as fits your 
bill of fare best! 
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Prince Albert is awaiting your friendly call 
everywhere tobacco is sold. Toppy red bags, 
tidy red tins, handsome pound and half-pound 
tin humidors—and—that classy, practical pound 
crystal-glass humidor with sponge -moistenertop 
that keeps the tobacco in such perfect condition. 






Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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LEMPK 


(Continued from Page 19 


I began to picture her big white form « 
of the vagueness 
She's right I'll always ge back to her.”’ 


Lempke added slowly. “I started all this 
to ask you what you thought I'd better do, 
but I know now—thanks. I was kind of 
playing with dreams here Not that I 


thought Mary Anstey would want me, but 


that I wanted her above the world, above 


the road, even above how you felt about 
it vy 
**T feel th S¢ 1 ly up to Mary 
Anstey I said 4 
“Yes, I know Ler e replied wit} 
vous haste. “I ss tt I 


ne lid 
right point of view, of cours I see it all 
now, sure as y« i’re bor And it’s simple. 
It’s all ordained. I'll die in the arms of 
Clara Sembrich se 

I went over to him, felt for his shoulder 
not Knowing What to say but wanting him 


to have my hand somehow. All night I lay 





as still as | could without sleep. 1 dared not 
mn aes mains 
f the 
ad not 
é i 
ol 
is S 
i was 
ke and 
ted, I 
I Joy 
id 
f er 
t to 
7 
I 4 i at la it eve 
‘ t " a Iriend i 
\ et lari naw yg 
We were a e al t i M \ 
s I. She made ible. Her} | 
ti as sine ed a trult ¢ e- 
fore me. Then I reache ran orang 
e sta ,a we nel age he 
‘ At t é I € eaklias 1 
Vas a Sti Va rf a glide Nir W 
there ope gt e mounta rhere 
seemed a fi f gold round M 
Ar Sit her ¢ t ‘ ir m if t ) 
high window, 
- Even age t I heard r self 
s Don't let me f there 
t I dor care ft £ Vina 
a ‘ AL Ca I « A i 
wa 
H face w ea ° 
Do ye want u re 
toge ert 
That w ng f 1€ that ques 
tion. I he: ne t Ss nging t i 
Mar Anst« Chere no Ww vill 
begin to say what I fe he one w ra} 
ture neare lo a suggest | | me 
so sw It was ) rt I 
areame she Wa Veile in eve AL 
m t a hat I had seen at first l 
lo woman besides 
We eard este I estairs. She bent 
nd he her s I cneek If i 
} I e Hin é ‘ g of 
the lotus wer i iy you 
know what I felt in my heart just then 
Mansteve came in. He seeme Ww 
all that had happened He glanced at his 





aughter in a queer, quick way, but her face 
orbade him to speak. I smile : 
f the instant lansteve had a delicate, 


rincely nose The dilated nostril that 


it the mem- 





sface. Mary Anstey said that it was no 


rered him, but anyone who wo 





are to take her heart. She said she wouk 
m happy too 

y Brundage sent for me. The 
main expedition was about ready to move, 
he said. He was going to send a small 
party ahead, toward the Tantalus fields. 
Lempke and I were among the chosen. 


He said little more, but I felt that Man- 





steve might have done something to hurry 
me away. The desolation came quickly 
but on that day of departure my heart was 
filled. There seemed a great ocean of time 
ahead, and love the sure boat of a man’s 


soul 

The story of the failure of the big Gobi 
expedition is a matier of public prints and 
records. Mansteve, 


even, Who knew more about what we were 


so-called permanent 
up against than any other white m 
underestimated our obstacles. The hel 
from Tokio and Peking didn’t furnish the 


grace to save the expedition. The strangest 











ng of it all was that money d } 
The Gobi was minded to reveal her 
in her own way—at least the Ta 
ava beds are 
Lempke was closer to me eve 
fore. We spoke little, but 
required or ly a look or ge i I 
nar exchanges I tl ught I kne 
passed in his mind. I had the é 
within the heart. Day by day t! ging 
© meet Mary Anstey again gr y | 
life. Sometimes in the eve g, whe é | 
har er, @ j 
ere. Ls ‘ | 
tr | 
| 
| 
. 
fo no s, but I calle | 
dt ty days, before ‘ | 
were driven by the Dugpas i eT 
he Ls | 
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of an ancient city, supposed to | 
rian We tl ugnt they were lead 
a settlement and iddenty f na S | 
cluding : ae | 
me T ou ed 
u ree Ss t 
the were ng na were eV | 
a “~ i t el ul over « uzt 
mer 
The Dugpas are a dusty, dry e. M 
of the present force were past n le age 
bearded fanatics that appear » be | 
outposts and guardians of the } len he | 
of the desert we were aiming at. 
Days passed. We were on half r: 
food and water—our captor Z 
nothing Days of tensi "é 
‘ — . 
¢ 
¢ 
designed to t erve lo: 
seemed a mo¢ g laug n the g 
the moon-mad ghts l the erce 
golden light of da 
Does it set laug oy Ll aske 
Lempke one ¥ 
Heglanee cl Iha 
sughed he answered, “** but “ 
Sa ‘Die, d ) I 
* Yes t have to 
W a i Ww icT ind I 
i 
‘ 
ere 
afterward.” 
Le mpke let e walk a € 
mocking glitter I tt A 
afterward it was, Dut one f e | 
a men beckoned me bach ) ‘ 
where the water had I 
ancient days. I was talking t 
moon herself, trying to get 
ground apparently; in fact, I wa ‘ 
my fist at her, urging her to do her 
my conviction of the moment | g 
she couldn’t hurt me any more 
I was better after that. A | 
turned somewhere in that fog of t 
It was as if the walls of life drew ba 
a strange peace flooded in e |! 


tension leaving my chest 


ferent in any exterior way aft 


pt that I knew this one 
positive assurance and ine 


I couldn't die until I saw 


ce 


again 

You'll say my mind was 
would too. But the assurance wa 
ent from that of a huncl liffers 
any imaginative figmer It 
my consciousness, arrived and 
able—real as an infant discovere 


I 





DURABLE 
DURHAM HOSIERY 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
Is Made Strongest Where the Wear is Hardest 





For Winter Comfort, Wear 
This Fleece-lined Hosiery 


Durable- DURHAM Fleece-lined | losiery is made for 
men, women and children who want to keep warm and 
comfortable in winter. It sells for 25 cents per pair 
and is much heavier and warmer than most fleece- 
lined hosiery at the same price. This substantial 
weight also gives extra wear. Durable- DURHAM 
leece-lined Hosiery is good-looking. It is well-knit 
and has soft, silky, snuggling fleece lining from toe to 
top to give the extra warmth. 

Durable-DURHAM Hosiery without fleece lining is made in 
ordinary winter we ights. You can also buy it in the right weights 
for all seasons of the year—for work, play or dress. Regardless of 
what weight you buy or what price you pay you'll get extra long 
wear, good looks and comfort, because Durable- DURHAM 
Hosiery is made strongest where the wear is hardest. 


The heels, soles and toes are strongly 
reinforced; the wide elastic tops, with the 







anti-run stitch, can't be pulled off or torn by 
garters ; the legs are full length; the feet and 
toes are smooth, seamless and 
even; the ankles fit snugly without 
wrinkles; the famous Durham dye 
prevent color from fading or turn 
ing green alter wearing or washing; 
quality is uniform throughout. It 
sells for 15, 19, 25 and 35 cenis 
Buy Durable-DURHAM Hi siery 
for eve rybody in the family. 

Ask your dealer to show you our 


women's and men's 35c silk 
mercerized hosiery with the 








patented anfi-run stitch. 





DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durham, N. C. 
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Old John Graham 


whose Letters From a Self-Made Merchant 
to His Son have been read by millions of 
people, in many languages, since their first 
publication fifteen years or so ago, will write 
a new series, exclusively for The Country 
Gentleman, embodying his philosophy of 
men and other animals, that no farmer or 
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business man can afford to miss. 


The great American serial story of 1917-18 will be the 
Cost Living. The only periodical in America that 
will cover this story in full and from every angle is 
The Country Gentleman. For the grower, the seller 
and the ultimate consumer, the story will be told in 
~ practical, helpful articles, from seed planting to har- 
vest, from harvest to price fixing, from the farm to the 
kitchen. In the new issue that is out to-day there are 


such big features as these: 


Speaking of Prices 


By Forrest Crissey 
Training Recruits for Farm Labor 


Shall We Let In the Chinaman? 
The Bacon Breeds 





3 The Poultryman’s Complaint 
The American people are beginning to understand 
that the business, the prosperity, the very life of 
every man and woman are dependent upon the farm. 
No matter what other periodicals you may take at the 
office or at your home, The Country Gentleman is the 
one of first importance to you—as staple as wheat. 

¢ 


Invest One Dollar and Save a Hundred or Two 
You can do this and more by subscribing to, and profiting 
by what you read in 


‘Ihe COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


$1.00 the Year 





: 5 cents the Copy 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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| doorstep. 
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even, but I gave myself to the strength 
of the big assurance. I dropped to the 
blankets beside him. He said sleepily at 


last: 

“What 
lilacs.” 

Lempke was always new. 
that question. 

“I’m either c 
plained briefly 
per any more.” 

ou haven’ 
said slowly. 

I hardly heard his words. 


razy o1 
‘The fact is, 


anew mal 


I can’t whim- 


whimpered, Lang,” he 


Ten days ten weeks ten years but I 
would see Mary Anstey again! I have 
said that I wasn’t changed outside, after 


that night, but within somethi ing had - lap 


pened. A man isn’t the same inside if he 
has breathed ever so little, and just once, 


out of the crippling narrowness of time and 
Space, 
3rundage woke us in 
is what passed: “‘Say!”’ 
“Yep!” said Lempke 
I cocked my ears to take 
“A man’s 
well when he dares to kill him off 
Uh-huh,” said Lempke. 
“Well, fe two are goir 
a chance to take all the joy 
of my friends} ip. I choose 
cause I like you best of all 
To-night we'll have two of ot 


anda third loaded secretly wit 


This 


chief. 


the dawn 
from the 


part. 


got to like another pretty 


llows, you ig to have 
there 1s out 
you two be- 

the party. 
ir best camels 


h as much food 


and water as is wise. It’s a famine trail at 
best. You are to make a rush passage to 
Mansteve’s with word how we ‘re hung up 
here by these fanatics 

The fiercest gust of joy I ever knew 


afield shot threugh me at that moment. 
“I don’t know what he can do,” Brun- 
dage added, “but I recall his saying that 
if we were hung up any way like thi 
that we were to get him word and he 


would turn Mother Cl} after us 
the government, 


That night we 


na out 
I mean,” 
lipped out 


of the Dugpa 


coil. The last words of Brundage were: 

“You fellows, if you make this getaway, 
have about one chance in fifteen of react 
ing Chionin—but I wish I were going with 
you.” 

Brundage’s business always was to sit 
tight. 

Daybreak, forty miles from the ruins 
Lempke and I looked at each other and 
shook our own hands in congratulation. 


] | 
TI en we looked 


‘Mother ar 
man said, it 
parent. She 


over our camels, 


d two daughters,” 





cating the led beast as the 


was a b t low and saggy under 


the heavy Waterskins. 

I saw the whole th ing then. We were 
to use up these Bactrians. They were 
slow now from deep drin King. The water 








for oursel lve 


or one of 


was main] Unless we str uc k 
a village, deep we 
de sert, we Wo ild leave the 


by one, g the third z 


the lls of 


one keepl 
on her feet just as long as the 
and-death calculation of a campaigner 
judged that the covering of dist 
more important than the saving of water. 
As I say, I got a sort of glimpse of the 
whole business that morning—no prophecy 
at all. These pictures come fr 
lated experience, St ll I 
We had 
master of inla ravel, which Brundage 
could work 1 out. We had good 
The main had reached 
the ruins by roundabout trav the 
Galbyn sec of the Gobi. 
drive straight back to Chionin. 
Three gray, low, long-ha red Bac trians 
good girls. They raced for us. They 
related. Lempke had hit it. I think 
was just il or understanding for 
three. It would take thre 


‘ j 
up one decent prehension; but 





tance Was 








om assimi- 
didn’t see it all. 


our directions as perfectly as a 





nd t 
was, then 
compasses, party 
el throug! 
We 


tions were to 


were 


there 





one si) tr =j 
good camels to 
Work con 
as for instincts, each beast has a full 
variegated set. There isn’t much 
about handling camels. Native drive 
to hate them more and more each ye 

until it becomes a mania or obsession at 





last, a hell-haunt in sleep. You get so you 
can follow and anticipate the movements 
of herds ol horses and sheep and cattle, 


but camels never do the same thing twice. 
and Lempke 


I spoke of this point, cor- 
rected: 
“Except to sit with 
way at night.” 
“But never in th 
—_ 
e they 


beasts when they fel 


their heads the same 


e same direction twice 


raced - us, and we felt like 


1 to licking their hoofs 


I determined not to tell Lempke 


hit you, Lang? You smell of 
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at night. We gave the old mammy a pity- 

ing bullet at the end of the eighth day 

then we dealt the sorority a gallon of wa 

apiece. They cried real tears for that. I 

hink they suffered more, but they “ carried 

on” next day, and the ne ee 
I used to call this sort of 


ter 


animal handling 


the essential sacrifice of the lower to the 
higher. A lot of scientific people do yet. 
I stopped after that journey. Fourteen 
days out—the gaunt sisters were haunting 


us to hysteria. 

They wouldn't sleep. They wouldn’t die. 
They were begging for drink. I shut my 
eyes, but still I could see them, holding out 
hands in mittens holding out 
empty trays—always t their 


ind different noises each 


sometimes 
ars in 


day. I've 


eyes, 


never 


been accused of having imagination, but 
that journey back from the ruins started 


1d Lempke 


s we lay out. 


ling. Often I four 
into my face at night a 
he asked roughly: 
“What you smiling : 

I didn’t tell him th: at 1 was contemplat- 
ing the hour when I should see Mary An- 
stey again. We had not mentioned her 
name on the return journey. I felt his 
pain. Often I wondered how it could be 
arranged that I might Mary Anstey 
for the first time alone, so as not to blacken 
Lemy arrival at Mansteve’s. But al- 
ways matters were eased by the 
thought of the and ample heart 


somett 


* peering 
Once 


»” 


see 


ke ’s 
these 


less 





of the waiting Clara at Jena. 

The third camel would not die. I’m 
going to tell this part - kly. It was 
she or us, as we entered t} thu rd week of 
travel. We used her ma cialis for pack 


aveling slow, having met no water 
prison camp at the ruins. 

would start 
as if scenting wat 


now tr 
the 


since big 
In the mornings she to break 
away r, but as the sun 


t 
r 
4 


rose the helpless wilting began Ihe est 
was a dragging along. Each morning we 
found it harder to get the poor beast on her 


feet 
scrambled 
dryly, face 
expected to see 
only the desert 
doubt whether we 
a day for the 


Once we started off alone, 

up and followed—lips wr g 
+ ; os 

all dissolved. Each mort 

the Khingan Hills, but saw 
stret south. I 

had made twenty miles 


past week. 





nes to tne 





One night Lempke sat down before camp 
was struck. He looked at me in a wonder- 
ing way. His face was gray, deep-lined 
and wasted. His lips were like yellow raw- 
hide, his eyes held upon me with ¢ ffort 

“Lang,” he said, “I’ve been round some, 
but I never thought I’d come to this. I've 
seen ‘em go down one by one on the marct 
and stood by witha grin. I've always been 
or feet when the res le came, I've 
ilways been one of those to ye home. 


But I’m wh ped. The long guy from Palo 
Alto has me oe 

I knew it wasn’t a fair test. I had 
to stay alive. Mary Anstey wasn’t waiting 
for poor L em ipke at Mansteve’s in Chion 
tell him, but I knew well, 
and me, where the clear grit for 


orders 























iils was. Of course there was the 
aiting Clara at Jena. 

Theshe-camel had a new I arp th: tnignt. 
Always in her highest note she would hang 
it upon the willows : finish with a blood 
cough that the hyenas answered. She 
smelled like all the death abroad; her face 
was faded pale—and how she cried! 

The next day Lempke trudged in s ce 
It was his Shekinah—not to be a burden 
to a comrade. I a“ veard him use that 
word “comrade” on v? ” afield haven't 
used it a great de al lately it’s coming 
in again. | learned from Le mpk » what the 


revolutionists mean by it. ‘ll day he 


trudged in silence, and at night sort of 





went over backward before I could grab 
him. He lay on his back with his chin up 
and tongue out. The tongue look ced sanded 
with emery dust; it moved thi kly as he 
said something about green fields. 

The sun, big as a fire bell, lay for a 
moment on the edge of the desert then 
spilled itself like a cup of flaming oil. I 
made strong tea, and the camel died many 
deaths. I held the tea to Lempke at last. 





He looked at it, then at me, and pushed it 
away. He appeared to be thinking about 
something—or listening for something. He 


rose slowly, helping eter with clenched 


hands. He looked round the desert and 
then at the sprawled Jezebel—the camel 
tl at had drunk the blood in her own veins, 
ye could not die. San raised a lolling 
tongue to Lempke as he approached. Rev- 


eren tly , as thougl pe rforn l 
he placed his six-sh 


tongue and murdered he Tr, 
Continued on Page 109 


ng a sacrament, 
ieways upon her 


ooter s! 
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Balls, Cues, Etc., Given 
“We’ve a Full House All the Time!” a. 


Put a Brunswick Carom or Pocket Billiard Table in your home and watch 
how quickly it surrounds your boys and girls with good companions. 

Young people idolize these princely contests. And Billiards acts as a toni 
older folks. These grand old games are never twice alike, but ever enlivened by 


(>) 
friendly jest and laughter. 
It stimulates you through and through to make a skilful shot. You only 
regret that ‘‘Goodnights’’ must be said, it seems, n! e 
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HOME BILLIARD TABLES Sei 


ee co =| Tn nee oe aceeee DEALERS: Write at once for 
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The BALL 


olls Fasiest. 


Some power is required to push even 
a light book across a flat surface. If 
you put balls under the book, it can 
be moved by the slightest touch of a 


Moving the book on 
balls makes a vast difference in the 


single finger. 


amount of power required. 


This simple experiment illustrates the princi- 
ple of the ball bearing. The use of steel 


balls for any machine cuts down 
the consumptionof power by 
reducing power-wasting 
friction to the 
vanishing 
point. 


| ur ther more, steel balls SO employed 
are advantageously adapted to fight- 
ing off friction evils in all kinds of mech- 
anism where either loads or speeds or 
both are essential to highest efhc lency. 


Steel balls scientifically assembled be 
tween steel rings constitute the New 
Departure ball bearing. This bearing im- 
proves the work of the mechanism of an 
automobile, tractor, truck, dynamo, drill 
press, or any mechanism in which it is 
used. And because it eliminates friction, 


it saves in the cost to operate and increases 


the life of the machinery by decreasing 
the wear of the parts. 


The fact that a single, one-inch steel ball 
will sustain a load of forty thousand 
pounds, demonstrates the giant strength 
of a ball bearing, for at no time does the 
load come upon a single ball, but always 
is carried on several steel balls. 


Whatever machinery you are using, you can conserve power, 
increase production, and decrease up-keep cost by using 





Manufactured by THE NEW DEPARTURE MANUFACTURING CO., Bristol, Connecticut 


Conrad Patent Licensee 
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New Departure 
Single Row Type 


A highly perfected anti-friction 
bearing for use where radial 
loads are to be carned 


Every claim here made 
for New Departure Ball 
Bearings is impartially and 
conclusively discussed in 
the ““ Brown Book"’ (fully 
illustrated), copy of which 
will be sent to you on re- 
quest. Send for this book 
to day it is convincing 
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and the Dugpas set them free. It is com- 
mon knowledge that Brundage was the last 
to agree to this step. 

Two days of rest, and then I told Mary 
Anstey the hard thing still to do. 

“He has every care,” I said. “I ar- 
ranged all that; but I’m afraid I must hurry 
to get there—if I’m to find him alive.” 

“But why leave me?” she whispered. 
“We can take a servant or two. Plenty 
of camels remain here. We can mé ike the 
journey to your friend together. 

And so the paradise was strung along 
the mountain trails, back to the little 
village where I had left Lempke. We stood 
together at the mountain spring, our faces 
moist with spray, our little household 
party standing back. Somehow, I felt that 
I had prepared this place for her. 

When we were very close to the Chinese 
village I said to Mary Anstey: 

“You knew he was greatly drawn to 
you, didn’t you?” 

“Not until the last day, before you 
spoke. - 

“Not until that afternoon you were out 
together so long?” I asked. 

‘Not till then,” she repeated. “I was 
most interested in him from the first morn- 

g, because he was your friend, and because 
you so wonderfully of his courage 
and what he had done for you.” 

“Mary Anstey - 

“Yes 

“Did Lempke te ‘ll you that he loved you 
th at afternoon?’ 

“No. He did not speak. I thought he 
was going to. He seemed in great trouble. 
He spoke of you. I was not sure. Hours 
passed. We walked and walked. I turned 
back at last, and then he seemed to know 
what to do. And we were silent. I was 
glad not to have to hurt him—if it would 
have hurt him.” 

Our pace quickened. 
at last. Lempke was standing at the door 
of the hut in the Chinese village. That 
little man will die standing. The instant I 
saw him look at Mary Anstey I got the 
first breath of the real truth. It’s strange 
very strange, that it had not come before 
I heara his heart beating, like an engi 
running down. His head bowed to my 
shoulder as if he had stumbled. Mary 
Anstey turned away. 


spoke 


I rubbed my eyes 








*Lang—you smell like lilacs,” he whis- 
pered. 

It all came out in a queer way. No one 
could have foreseen it. The talk that 


brought it was this: 

“You two are wonderful together,”’ he 
said. “I suppose I’ve seen hundreds, hun- 
dreds of young folks together, but never 
any pair that looked like you two.” 

“We should like to be near when 
get back to Jena,” Mary Anstey said. 
“You see, I have heard of the woman who 
waits there.” 

“The great Clara 
picking at his temple. 

“What is her other name, Mr. Lempke?” 

*Yes—oh yes—Clara. I think she will 
be waiting. The other name? nt 
Clara Sorburg. I thought I told , 


you 


yes,”” Lempke said, 


“You did,” said I1—the last thing “i said 
for hours. 

I tried to believe that I had heard 
wrong—that I had made a mistake some- 


I remembered 
little man had told me her 


where; but it was no use. 
clearly that the 


name was Sembrich. I knew now that she 
wasn’t there at all, but was an inventior 
to save me from pain. 


when his heart 


Lempke know. 


afterward, 
that I let 


It was long 
got right again, 
He — 


“Yes, it hurt, but it was right--right as 
wheat. TL got something from that jour- 
ney. You'll And then, that sort of 
thing isn’t for me. Why, right now, I’m 
for the roads again. The roads—I marry 


The long straight roads—but not 
Stay and keep her bright, 
chair for me. Lempke will 


‘em all! 
too straight. 
Lang, and a 
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come home before long and sit by the fire 
And then, who know but 
for the old Gobi her elf?” 


FREDERICK 
BRITTEN AUSTIN 
(Concluded from Page 27) 


1917. During that time he went through 
all the fighting in Flanders, Neuve Cha- 
pelle and Loos, was six months in the . pres 
salient, and passed unscathed through the 
battle of the Somme Aner re In 
the dismal swamps of the A he spent 
two months in 1 dugout which 
tinuously fire that 
suffered 


Is In 


and the 








was so aati 
his nerves 

home. It 
that he writes those 
remarkable narratives founded on fact, the 
reading of which conveys to the reader so 
true and clear an idea of how a great war i 
conducted. 


under shell i 
and he was invalided 


his spare time 


I O Ws 
CORINNE LOWE 
(Concluded from Page 27) 
I started work ele ven ec 
local staff of a Philade Iphia 
I got ten dollars a 
So slowly did each s 
from the depths of my s writer 
that the customary greeting from the men 
in my city room was always: “‘ Well, Miss 


ago on the 
zy paper. 


week *t earn 





come 


yliabie 
illen ty] 


ms 





Lowe, writing one of your biennial stories?” 
Even now I am not what call a spry 
writer. But my speed ar 1 si did man- 
age to come up a little during two years in 
the city room. At the end of that ti 


cumbed to the d 
newspaper 
I became editor of the 


inger to whl 
constantly 


Wom in’ 


hi 
woman 18 











here ended my gallant and adventurou 
career of trying to get in places where I wa 

not wi anted, of being stranded with 
lunch i Jer ey town nd of 
ist | he fe 

, 
t a deep, lustro 
eda e-cent ple 


n 
Tc 


advert 


as member of the 
department store, and it 
material for my first articl 


DAY EVENING Post. Sin« 


hed a book, a few st 





poems. Inspite of this th | ' 
who, on meeting me, murmur politely “*Oh 
you write? Under what name?’ I hate 
them even Worst th an the peo} who Ly 
vaguely ‘“‘Let me se« ems to me I 
started something of yours one 


or 


bed 


IL OWELL 


ad 
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(Concluded from Page 27) 


My education was acquired in the littl 
village schoolhouse I got throug frac- 
tions and then I stuck. Arithmetic was in- 


jackass. Grammar I 


vented by utter 
I I don’t even under- 


never learned at all. 


stand it to this day. 


One day the plow hit a rock and kicked 
me violently. I decided that tl ; was th 
overt act. I came to C pr poe Here I did 
many things, most all of which would pass 
the censor if he were a fairly good scout 





I worked seven years as special writer on a 
I was a band teacher before 
ears ago I got married That is 
tt ng I i lor 
irge the rs have eated m 
lapjack sometimes showed 
astonishing speed—but I always got him. 
I've no grouch at life, for, oh folks, I've 


had a whale of a good time! 
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E fellers that love the big out- 
doors made Nature's way, ain't 
likely to find much fault with tobacco 


made by the same recipe. e 
pat, Fot 
Datict 


“Made Nature’s Way”— 


There’s the whole secret of VELVET’S goodness. 


From the time that the ripe Burley tobacco is 
taken from the fields of Old Kentucky and 
placed in huge wooden hogsheads to mature, 
to the minute when its mellow smoke starts 
climbing from your pipe bow], Velvet is aged 
by Nature. 


It takes two long years for Nature to do her 
work, but when it’s done the result is Velvet, 
the coolest and smoothest of tobaccos with full 
mellow favor in every grain of it. 


But prove for yourself that Velvet is all that 
we claim, and more, too. Fil] 


your pipe with Velvet now. 


oligge <« Miers Tebaceo Co 
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Multiples 


( RDINARILY a long, hard job—but for him a 

short, easy one. For back of his highly tem- 
pered drill is a Robbins & Myers Motor which at 
his direction multiplies his power, speeds his task, 
ind enables him to replace several men who work 


by hand. 


Concerns who need reliable power in great 
measure, but in small handy units, find that equip 
ment carrying Robbins & Myers Motors will give 
them the utmost in serviceability and dependability. 


l'wenty-one years’ successful motor experience 
means something to these users of motors and 
motor-equipped devices. But transcending all this is 
the experienced users’ own intimate knowledge of 
Robbins & Myers Motor efficiency in day-in-and- 


day-out, year-in-and-year-out service. 


Is it a hand drill or a large machine for the busy 
shop?—an addressing or mailing machine for the 
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His Power 


eflicient office?—a washing machine or a vacuum 
cleaner for the home?—or a coffee grinder or meat 
chopper for the up-to-date store?— whatever the 
motor need, w/afever the motor size, from 1/40 to 
30 horsepower, there is just the Robbins & Myers 
Motor for it, designed and built for the very purpose. 


Manufacturers of high-grade electrically-driven 
devices equip their products with Robbins & Myers 
Motors to match their own high-quality standards. 
A Robbins & Myers Motor on any electrical device 
is always and everywhere a sure sign of the best—a 
guarantee of worthy performance. 


Power users, electrical device manufacturers and 
dealers will indeed find an unusual value and prestige 
in the Robbins & Myers line. 


The Robbins & Myers Company, Springfield, Ohio 
The World's Lareest Exclusive Manufacturers of Electric Fans and Small Motors 


Branches in All Principal Cities 


Robbins & Myers Motors 





F{elp the Food Situation by Eating More Corn 


OYS and girls, if you don’t know how delicious a food Corn can be, try Kellogg’ 
‘Toasted Corn Flakes. Patriotic housewives who are seeking foods 
that are tempting and inexpensive, find that Kellogg’s costs less than 

a penny a serving. 

Kellogg’s is the Flakes that are delicately toasted and thin—the original 
Foasted Corn Flakes—tender and crisp, with that appetizing flavor you can’t 
mistake or forget. 
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HEREisnot 
a woman 
anywhere 
but will 


feel the charm of 


the new ADAM de- 
sign—classic in its 
simplicity, and with 
: ; os 

that touch of inti 
macy so grateful to 


live with. 


A chest contain- 
ing acomy{ lete outfit 
for the table can be 
bought at prices 
ranging from $50 to 
$300. Orin individ- 
ual sets; for instance, 
teaspoons $6.00 the 
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